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Preface 


Any one interested in making a library survey faces a perplexing 
dilemma. One alternative is to select a single survey and copy it 
religiously, regardless of the fact that it may be unsuitable in many 
respects. The other alternative is to spend a great amount of time 
delving into library, educational, and sociological literature in the 
hope of finding a few suitable procedures here and there. Neither 
method is entirely satisfactory. This book attempts to combine 
within the covers of one volume a wide variety of survey methods 
and procedures, in the hope that it will result in a saving of time 
and effort for future surveys. 

The volume is not addressed entirely to surveyors or to pros- 
pective surveyors, but also to all who are interested in knowing a 
little more about the extent to which the library is achieving its 
goals. The only qualifications which the reader must bring are a 
sincere interest in libraries, and some curiosity regarding the 
library’s success. The book should be particularly useful: 


1. To librarians in assessing the success of administrative policies 
2. To trustees in exercising their appraisal function, and 
3. To persons or agencies charged with conducting library surveys 


Lest the above claims raise the reader’s hopes too high, a few 
limitations may be stated. Obviously some selection had to be made 
to keep the volume within its already extensive limits. In the main, 
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examples chosen are from studies which are widely available, al- 
though some significant sections of less accessible studies have 
also been used in the hope of giving them wider distribution. The 
aim, at all times, has been to secure representative examples even 
if examples of more complete and successful surveys are sometimes 
omitted. The author has essayed the role of reporter and com- 
mentator, rather than that of the authority. 

In attempting to be helpful to libraries interested in a simple 
survey, and to those interested in a thorough survey, the book runs 
the risk of failing in both instances. The treatment, therefore, has 
been planned to proceed from the simple to the complex, with the 
hope that either group need not waste much time with procedures 
primarily designed for the other. 

Even a casual reading of the text will reveal that a survey must 
be planned with a given institution in mind, and that to attempt 
to set up a program for all surveys would be folly. The volume 
will be useful to those who have the imagination to select those 
factors in which their library needs evaluation, and who have the 
ingenuity to apply suggested methods of gathering data to local 
sources of information. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that this is one of the first works 
on the subject of library surveys and not the last. The library pro- 
fession seems to stand on the threshold of a new interest in the 
measurement of library facilities. This book, accordingly may soon 
be out of date, a fate to which the author willingly consigns these 
words in the hope that they will contribute their share to their 
own early obsolescence. 

Whatever success the volume may have will be due in large 
measure to the surveys which have gone before and from which 
the author has quoted extensively. Kind permission to reprint copy- 
righted and other material has been given by: American Library 
Association; American Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education; D. Appleton-Century Company; Carnegie Cor- 
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poration of New York; The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; Mr. Charles H. Brown; University of Chicago 
Press; Cleveland Foundation; Enoch Pratt Free Library; Georgia 
Library Commission; Graduate Library School, The University of 
Chicago; Institute of Public Administration; International City 
Managers’ Association; Dr. May Hall James; The Macmillan 
Company; Ohio State Library; The Queens Borough Public Library; 
Teachers College, Columbia University; The University of Texas; 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education; and 
Dr. E. A. Wight. 

To many individuals a debt of gratitude is owed. Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill, Mr. Everett O. Fontaine, Mr. Carl H. Milam, and 
other members of A.L.A. Headquarters staff have been most help- 
ful. Various sections of the manuscript have been read by Miss 
Hazel B. Timmerman, Miss Anita M. Hostetter, Dr. P L. Windsor, 
Dr. J. Periam Danton, Dr. E. A. Wight, Dr. Leon Carnovsky, Dr. 
C. B. Joeckel, Dr. John McDiarmid, and others. Several individuals 
have been kind enough to read the manuscript in entirety: Mr. C. H. 
Compton, Mr. J. A. Lowe, Dr. G. Flint Purdy, Dr. Douglas Waples, 
and Mr. Arnold H. Trotier. To each of these a vote of thanks for 
many helpful suggestions is due. Miss Helen Small, Miss Evalyn 
Reich, Miss Lois L. Riffle, Miss Dorothy Parrish, Mr. Marion A. 
Milczewski, and the author's wife have assisted in the preparation of 
the manuscript. While these individuals cannot be implicated in 
the failures of this book, their kind assistance is greatly appreciated. 


E. W. McCDIARMID, JR. 


Urbana, Illinois 
June, 1939 
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The Survey Method 


The survey is now an established method of sociological study. 
Its application in many instances has made it increasingly impor- 
tant in the library world today. Studies ranging from an analysis 
of a day’s work in a library to a thorough presentation of a state’s 
library system have appeared, largely in recent years. This increas- 
ing interest suggests the timeliness of a consideration of survey 
methods and their application to library problems. This chapter is 
an attempt to describe certain general aspects of the survey as a 
method applicable to all types of libraries, college, public including 
county, school, etc.; the remainder of the book is an attempt to 
describe specific methods of surveying library functions. 

The purpose of the survey. The growth of libraries in the last 
of the nineteenth and first part of the twentieth centuries has 
brought many problems. More and more librarians are called upon 
to justify the educational and cultural significance of library serv- 
ice. Librarians themselves have begun to focus critical eyes on 
library activities, library expenditures and library routines, while 
technological changes have produced new problems, and social 
changes have opened new fields of service. Revised concepts of 
the functions of the library demand new techniques and a re- 
examination of the old ones. The survey is a valuable aid in this 
process; it is the means to a critical examination of the library 
and its services. 
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The survey movement seems to owe its popularity to two fac- 
tors—the trend toward planning and the growing importance of 
scientific study. The former is illustrated by the increasing promi- 
nence of library plans in the reports of various state planning 
agencies, the latter by the various applications of research methods 
to library problems as exhibited, for example, by the Columbia 
University School of Library Service and The University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School. Other fields, such as education, 
social sciences, religion and public administration, exhibit the same 
trends—the realization that complex problems of modern life de- 
mand new facts, and the use of the survey and other scientific 
methods to bring such facts to light. The library survey may be 
defined as the careful, critical and factual analysis of library 
conditions. 

First then, the purpose of the survey is to coliect all facts per- 
tinent to the problem being attacked. Observations and opinions 
are useful, but they must be based upon factual evidence in order 
to be valid. 

Second, the survey must be a critical analysis. All facts should 
be explored with an attitude of healthful curiosity, an attitude 
which is essential to progress. The library’s services, its routines, 
the organization—all should be questioned. 

Third, the survey should be a means of interpreting the library 
to the public. And while people are often more attentive to the 
outside expert than to the employees of the library, an impartial 
investigation, even if carried on by the library itself, is likely to 
carry weight with administrators and public alike. If it is objec- 
tive, thorough and impartial, it will provide effective publicity 
material, besides being a means of publicity itself. 

The fourth purpose of the survey is the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of facts. It is at this point that the survey ceases to be a mere 
collection of data and becomes the foundation for future improve- 
ments. As one observer said: 
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The industrious collection of facts alone does not constitute science 
or the scientific method; interpretations, with understanding and in- 
telligence, must follow, by whatever method good judgment indicates. 
Here as elsewhere statistics are no adequate substitute for common 
sense.! 


Types of library surveys. There are several types of library sur- 
veys. First, is the so-called self-survey, which, as the name implies, 
is one carried on by the library staff itself. This may range from 
an analysis of one day’s work” to a thorough investigation of an 
entire system, and of course, may be made by one person or a 
group of people. Obviously, most of the library staff will par- 
ticipate in such a study, even though leadership and responsibility 
will be centered in one individual. 

A second type of survey is that sponsored by local lay groups, 
such as the American Legion, or the League of Women Voters, 
and which, for want of a better name, may be termed the “question 
and answer” survey. A list of questions based on accepted library 
standards is drawn up, and these questions are applied to the given 
library. Such studies sometimes aim to acquaint the community 
with the library and its services. In other cases, the aim is to stim- 
ulate civic pride by healthy rivalry between neighboring cities.” 

A third type of survey may be termed the subjective analysis in 
which an expert librarian is employed to study all available data 
about the library and observe it in action for several days. For 
A.L.A. surveys, a formal request must be made to the American 
Library Association by an official body, preferably the library board. 
The Association then suggests the names of experienced librarians 


*Howard J. Savage in W. C. Eells, Surveys of American higher education (N.Y:: 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1937), p.iv. 

2M. Louise Hunt and others, “A day’s work of the Racine, Wisconsin, Public 
Library,” Library Journal, LIX (Feb. 1, 1934), 106-10. 

*The reorganization of a large public library (Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
1937). 

“For example, “The American Legion community survey,” Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, XXVI (Mar., 1930), 71-79. 
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chosen for their special qualifications to survey the particular 
library, and the library board makes its choice. A suggested budget 
is submitted and approved, and the surveyor with the advice of 
A.L.A. Headquarters, directs the collection of material, and spends 
some time (from two or three days to a week) observing the library 
in action. A mimeographed report embodying the findings and 
recommendations is then transmitted to the official body respon- 
sible for the survey.” 

A fourth type of survey may be termed the objective analysis. 
Here, the emphasis is upon the orderly and exhaustive collection 
of facts by scientific methods. For example, library use is meas- 
ured, not by a casual observation of the number of people coming 
into the library, but by the analysis of library circulation figures, 
by the distribution of check lists, questionnaires and other objec- 
tive devices. This type of survey is usually carried on by a group 
of experts rather than by one individual, although one person is 
charged with responsibility for most of the spade work.® Several 
such surveys have been sponsored by the American Library 
Association. 

Criteria for the survey. A good survey must satisfy several cri- 
teria. First, the survey must be an exact and impartial analysis of 
facts. All pertinent information must be reported impartially and 
exactly, regardless of the conclusions pointed to. It is just as dis- 
honest to conceal pertinent data as it is to alter them, and either 
procedure will make the survey a piece of vicious and misleading 
propaganda. 

A second criterion is that the facts presented must be typical if 
the survey purports to reveal typical situations. This does not mean 

°C. H. Compton, “Report of a survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library” (Mim- 
eographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937); J. A. Lowe, “Report of a survey of the public 
library of Fort Worth” (Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937); “The Library Sur- 
vey” (Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1938), Appendix I of this work, p.224. 

°For example, E. A. Wight and L. Carnovsky, Library service in a suburban area 


(Chicago: A.L.A., 1936); L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the 
South (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935); etc. 
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that unusual facts must be excluded, but it does mean that they 
should be clearly labeled as nonrepresentative. An entirely false 
picture may easily be presented by an accumulation of nontypical 
items, and it is, therefore, especially important to select those items 
which have a direct bearing on the points in question. 

Third, the data presented must be reliable, and those which 
cannot be verified should be omitted. In cases where much mate- 
rial is obtained by sampling, it is important to see that a repre- 
sentative and reliable sample is secured. 

Finally, the mere assembly of facts does not constitute a survey. 
Facts are useful only to the degree with which they are assimilated 
and organized into a logical and systematic whole. There is no 
substitute for the application of sound judgment and intelligence, 
and the absence of these factors cannot be compensated for by the 
completeness of the data or involved statistical manipulation. 

Planning the survey. The first step in planning for a survey is 
a clear statement of its aims. These aims may be general or spe- 
cific, but they should be understood so that the survey may be 
directed toward their accomplishment. The prospects of a new 
building and a desire to make such a building the precursor of 
better service was the major aim of one survey.’ In another in- 
stance, reduced library income and the necessity of curtailing ex- 
penditures seemed to make a survey necessary.” Sometimes the need 
for choosing a new librarian or the combination of various cir- 
cumstances has demonstrated the need of a thoroughgoing study 
of the library’s place in the community. Whatever the factors, the 
aims of the survey must be determined in advance and kept con- 
stantly in mind in order that the whole process may be directed 
toward their attainment. 

A statement of the aims of the survey is important for two 
reasons. First, it is essential in determining the type of survey to 


TLowe, op. cit. 
*Compton, op. cit. 
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be undertaken and in defining the problems which need special 
and expert attention. If the library's problems seem largely finan- 
cial or administrative, some person who can speak with authority 
on those points is needed. If personnel relations need special atten- 
tion, that fact will have a bearing on the selection of the surveyor. 
Second, an analysis of the aims of the survey is essential in order 
to secure adequate financial backing. In all too many cases, a sum 
of money is set aside and a survey requested, without regard to the 
possibility that perhaps a more thorough study is needed, and 
therefore additional funds should be made available. 

When the aims of the survey have been defined and agreed 
upon, the next step is the calling in of expert advice. If the survey 
is to be made by an outsider, a request for a surveyor should come 
from an official body (the library board of the public library or 
the library committee of the college library), and may be addressed 
to the A.L.A., or the Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago. Those agencies are prepared to recommend persons qualified 
for the particular job ahead and to allow the library board to make 
its own choice. There is, of course, no reason why the board may 
not deal directly with some surveyor provided its knowledge of 
available talent is adequate. But, since this is rarely the case, it 
may be useful to seek the advice of some body which has had 
experience in such matters. 

After the surveyor has been selected or expert advice solicited, 
the task becomes one of determining the type of survey necessary 
and what it will cost. This should be decided only after a thought- 
ful analysis of the library’s problems, attention to the items to be 
included in the survey and, of course, an estimate of the amount 
of money which can be supplied. These factors are complementary, 
for the extent and character of the study will largely affect its cost. 
Conversely, a limited amount of money will mean restriction in 
the type and scope of the survey. Expert advice at this point is 
much to be desired—from the surveying body, the A.L.A. or the 
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state library agency. Such an agency will normally have a wealth 
of experience on which it may draw in advising. 

At this point, the mechanics of the survey may be set up; the 
responsible local group designated, the survey staff chosen, if more 
than one investigator is to be used, and the time and general 
method of the survey agreed upon. And while the use of an out- 
side expert or group of experts is probably more satisfactory in 
the long run, the inability to employ an outside agency need not 
mean that the survey must be given up. Often an intelligent and 
enthusiastic library staff can do a worth-while job itself Great care 
should be exercised in the selection of the survey staff, for success 
depends in large measure upon the personnel concerned. If there 
is any ground for suspecting bias on the part of survey staff mem- 
bers, the survey’s impartiality is jeopardized. 

It is at this point that a decision must be reached regarding the 
items to be studied and the data to be collected. Much wasted 
effort can be avoided by considering four questions: 


. What type of library service is needed in the community? 

. Is the community able to develop and support such service? 

. To what extent is present library service filling these needs? 

. What proposals may be made in order to bring library service up 
to the desired status? 


bf WN & 


Next, a careful plan for carrying out the individual studies must 
be drawn up. What are the items upon which information is de- 
sired? What specific information is needed regarding each item? 
And what means shall be used in collecting these data? Various 
recognized methods are available for collecting information, some 
of which are:° 


1. Observation—the surveyor reports what he sees or the impressions 
he receives. 


*For a more exhaustive list and a discussion of each method such books as 
D. Waples and R. W. Tyler, Research methods and teachers’ problems (N.Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1930), p.487-647, may be consulted. 
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2. Interview—obtaining information and opinions by conversation 

with people. 

3. Analysis and criticism—the review and evaluation of existing 

printed or written material. 

4. Questionnaires—asking people for written replies to certain queries. 

5. Check lists—asking people to check a prepared list of statements 

or opinions for the one which agrees most closely with their 
own. 
Naturally, the items upon which information is desired, the amount 
of funds available and the method of conducting the survey will 
determine to a large extent the methods to be employed. 

Paving the way for the survey. Some surveys may not require a 
great amount of publicity for their success. Of this type, is the 
study of the library’s administrative processes, designed primarily 
to aid the librarian in planning the work of the library more 
effectively. It is possible, too, that the three or four days spent in 
a community by an outside expert can be rendered ineffective if 
widespread publicity is given, and every hobby-rider allowed to 
take the surveyor’s time for an exposition of his pet theories. 

In most cases, however, the survey will receive better coopera- 
tion and will attain its aims only if it is widely advertised. One of 
the best methods for insuring cooperation and attracting attention 
is by the wise selection of those in charge. To give tone and author- 
ity to the investigation, it has sometimes proved satisfactory to 
have an advisory committee carefully selected from leaders in the 
community. While little actual service is expected of such a group, 
their very presence insures a favorable attitude and reception. Every 
community has leaders whose appointment to such a committee 
would be news. 

A second means of stimulating community interest in the sur- 
vey is by the use of local talent. Local specialists in fields to be 
touched by the survey may sometimes be of great help, and the 
more people concerned with the survey, the better the foundation 
for a favorable reception later by the community at large. 
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Organized groups in the community present a third avenue 
through which interest in the survey may be aroused. In some 
communities, such agencies have been the actual sponsors of the 
survey, and in most communities they can be of service in stimu- 
lating interest. A few of the more prominent ones may be listed 
as follows: 


. Luncheon clubs: such as, Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange. 

. Study clubs: literary, garden, current events. 

. Religious groups: Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., missionary societies. 

. Educational groups: League of Women Voters, parent-teacher 
associations, associations of university women. 
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Including, as they do, people from widely different racial and edu- 
cational backgrounds, they may help in reaching all classes of 
people. 

The usual methods of library publicity should be utilized while 
the survey is being planned and while it is under way (the news- 
paper, radio, posters and bulletins). No opportunity should be lost 
to keep survey news continually before the community through 
these means. Ordinarily, news items will be well received by both 
the newspapers and the public. 

The importance of preparing a favorable public opinion cannot 
be overstressed since a sympathetic attitude is essential if the sur- 
vey is to seek data from outside the library. Since reliable and 
authentic information is hard to obtain from an apathetic com- 
munity, publicity is a legitimate concern of the library embarking 
upon a survey. Moreover, acceptance of the findings and imple- 
menting of recommendations will depend upon the interest and 
enthusiasm of the community, whatever program is recommended. 

Finally, the survey should never be considered the end but 
merely a means to an end—achievement of the library’s social 
purpose. Facts and figures, no matter how carefully collected or 
thoroughly presented, have no meaning unless directed toward a 
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central objective and analyzed and interpreted with sound judg- 
ment. This should be clearly understood at the beginning, while 
the survey is in progress, and when it is presented finally to the 
community. It is when each fact is analyzed, compared with other 
items and applied to the problems at hand that the survey achieves 
its real aim, the basis of future action and a more effective library 
program. 
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The Community Backgrounds for 


Library Service 


In order to answer the question, “What type of library service is 
needed in the community?” (p.7) a great deal must be known 
regarding the area to be served. What are the important factors in 
the library’s community environment? What social changes have 
altered this environment? These are questions which require his- 
torical, geographical and social data and, hence, an important part 
of an effective library survey is a study of the community itself. 

Much information may already have been collected by other 
agencies, and while the sources for such information will vary 
with different communities, a few may be suggested: 


Reports of the United States census 
Reports of the local school census 
City zoning commission 

Local historical societies 

City tax authority 

Police departments 

Welfare agencies 

Council of social agencies* 


From such sources as these, the library may often locate valuable 
material already assembled. 
Rarely, however, will all the information desired by the library 


*See Niles Carpenter, “The research resources of a typical American city as exem- 
plified by the city of Buffalo,” Papers and proceedings twentieth annual meeting 
(1925) American Sociological Society (Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1926), p.222-25. 
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survey be available. Additional items to be investigated and the 
information to be obtained upon each must then be determined. 
Local sources of information, as well as the time and money on 
hand, will help to determine the extent of the study. 

Geographical factors. Geographical features may be shown best 
by the use of maps, usually available from the city engineer or 
city planning commission. These maps ordinarily include outstand- 
ing geographic and topographic features, such as rivers, waterways 
and hills, and sometimes locate transportation facilities, such as 
rail, water and bus lines. Geographic features tend to identify 
isolated or self-contained centers: for example, one Indianapolis 
section with approximately 3,000 population is practically isolated 
from the rest of the city by railroad rights of way, electric lines 
and ravines.” Transportation routes, however, show how such boun- 
daries may be overcome and indicate the main avenues of popu- 
lation mobility. Excellent metropolitan transportation facilities 
make one New Jersey community a residential suburb for New 
York, whereas poor transportation makes of another nearby com- 
munity a more self-contained center. 

Besides giving a compact picture of the community’s physical 
features, a map presentation gives added intelligence to the loca- 
tion of branches, deposit stations and other centers of library serv- 
ice. With such data as information regarding population density, 
location of schools, stores, industries, etc., a branch site may be 
more clearly judged in relation to the region around it. (See Figure 
I, p.16 and Figure 7, p.123.) 

History. Historical data are of value chiefly as a medium for 
interpreting the present status and program of the library. The 
history of a given community will often tell a great deal about 
its aims, its programs and its constituents. History helps not only 
to understand the present in the light of the past but also to 
prevent the repetition of previous mistakes. 


°J. L. Wheeler, The library and the community (Chicago: A.L.A., 1924), p.27. 
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Considered from this viewpoint, what is needed is not so much 
a detailed account of the historical facts as the interpretation or 
analysis of these facts. The important questions are: How has the 
community reached its present status? Through what stages has it 
come to be what it is? And how has the library participated in or 
been affected by these developments? 

If the investigation is a local one, the chief task of the survey 
is to summarize the essential information, and analyze the impli- 
cations for library service. But if the survey staff is from outside 
the community, history is equally useful in acquainting the sur- 
veyors with the nature of its growth. 

Growth and distribution of the population. Total population is 
a rough indication of the people to be served. Population figures 
for previous years may be added to this for a fair indication of 
growth. In the Seattle survey the population figures were projected 
into the future to provide estimates of future growth:° 


TOOUS ear or Nad tstte: ca 42,837 
EQOO Veecione Webwaha Bie sy. 80,671 
LOLOL Gone eue ets 72 237,194 
Geo ley oh aie eS eceieaome te 315,085 
LOSO Notes PAREN Nt we oe 430,000 (est.) 
LOAQ Me eran eeu ude 630,000 (est.) 


Contrast the estimated figure for 1930 (made in 1925) with the 
actual 1930 census figure of 365,583! 

Rate of growth defines changes more sharply. A community 
may be actually incteasing its population but at a decreasing rate, 
which is the case in the United States today as revealed in the 
study of social trends.* Such information regarding the local com- 
munity is useful to intelligent planning for library service. 

To know more about community growth, population figures 

54 ten-year program for the Seattle Public Library (Seattle, 1930), p.12. 


“W. E Ogburn, “Recent social trends—their implications for libraries,” in L. R. 
Wilson, ed., Library trends (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1937), p.9. 
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may be presented for each U.S. census enumeration district if local 
divisions are not available. Sections of communities are known to 
vary greatly in population density, and such information is impor- 
tant to give a complete picture of distribution and locate centers 
of high density or sections sparsely settled. 

Rate or lack of growth for various sections adds still more to 
the picture. In the Providence survey the city was divided accord- 
ing to the U.S. census districts in 1910: 


The increases and decreases in these districts during the decade 1910 
to 1920 are shown by various kinds of cross-hatching...These facts 
... indicate very clearly that the trend of population is away from the 
center of the city.” 


Thus is shown the particular areas where population has been 
increasing, as well as the areas which have decreased. These data 
were effectively used in the Providence survey to indicate desir- 
able areas for branches, to point out the necessity of strengthening 
service at some points in the city and of decreasing service at others. 

The most extensive population figures, those of the U.S. census 
are, of course, available only for ten-year intervals. Many com- 
munities, however, have other reliable sources such as the school 
census or records of the local Bell Telephone Company and other 
public utilities. Data from such agencies may help bring the more 
complete census figures up to date. Estimates should be avoided 
unless made by a thoroughly competent and experienced agency. 
Population figures are most useful when compared with other in- 
formation, for example, library circulation, library expenditures or 
growth of schools. 

Composition of the population. In addition to knowing the 
number of people, the survey will require data on the kinds of 
people. Population should be analyzed according to the size of va- 
rious age groups, by races, by nationalities, etc. Add to such an 


°M. H. James, A sociological survey of the Providence Public Library (Providence: 
The Oxford Pr., 1926), p.40, 45. 
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analysis, figures regarding the rate of growth of the various pop- 
ulation groupings in the various sections of the community, and 
a most exhaustive and complete study will be made. 

Nationality groups in the community are important. Of the 
1930 population, the Westchester survey revealed that “native-born 
whites of native parents make up 36.9 per cent... while 35.4 per 
cent are whites of mixed or foreign parentage. The remainder of 
the population consists of 23.2 per cent foreign-born whites, 4.4 
per cent Negroes, and 0.1 per cent of other races.”° Identification 
of specific nationalities as in the Westchester survey, enables the 
library to provide effective service for such groups. Southern library 
problems are obviously affected when we learn, for example, that 
67 per cent of Negroes in the United States live in the South, “and 
they constitute 31.3 per cent of the total [Southern] population.” 
Plainly, it is of importance for the library to know the racial and 
national elements in its community in order to provide effective 
service for such groups. Figure 1 shows the distribution of major 
foreign nationalities in the Woodside area. 

Further analysis of population was utilized in the Providence 
survey’ to show the rate of growth: 


TABLE 1 
RATE OF GROWTH FOR PROVIDENCE NATIONALITY GROUPS 


Per Cent of 
Children of | Per Cent of | Per Cent of 
Population English- Bisthaan Births in 
Speaking \Irish Group Italian 
Fathers Group 


100,675 87.19 2.5 (1890) 
237,595 53-49 . 27-05 


°E. A. Wight and L. Carnovsky, Library service in a suburban area (Chicago: 
WAL 1936), p12. 

"L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the South (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.5. 

*James, op. cét., p.13. 
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Such figures show the trends in growth as well as the actual com- 
position of the population. Their implications for intelligent library 
service need no further comment. 

A second useful analysis of population composition is by age 
groups. In Walker County, Alabama, for instance, the per cent of 
population under twenty years of age is 50.5 as compared with 
Marin County, California with a percentage of 26.2. In the former, 
therefore, there is only one person 20 years of age or over to 
provide funds for education and library service for one child, as 
compared with a ratio of 3 to 1 in the California county.” Different 
age groups use the library for different services and, hence, such 
factors should be taken into account. Various sections of the com- 
munity, too, vary in the ratio of young people to older people, 
and branch library service in these sections should be planned to 
meet the needs of such clientele. 

A third analysis of population composition is by sex. Such in- 
formation is useful for the community at large, as well as for 
individual districts, and is available from the United States census 
data. Certain community districts are known to contain an excess 
of members of one sex. Definite recognition of such areas means 
more effective service, for it is known that the two sexes differ 
in the extent to which they use the library for various types of 
material. 

Economic structure of the community. The question, “Is the 
community able to develop and support adequate library service?” 
requires data as to the community’s economic structure. Such data 
are evidence both of ability to pay and of the character of the 
region to be served. 

A simple index of wealth is the total assessed tax valuation in 
the community. This figure is easy to secure and is available for 
almost all communities. The chief objections to using it are that 
the figure for the city to be surveyed is often not comparable 


*Wilson and Wight, op. cit., p.7-8. 
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with that for other cities and that assessed valuation does not 
necessarily represent ability to pay taxes. If assessed valuation is 
computed on the same basis in both, per capita figures may be 
used to compare different communities. 

Although useful as an index of wealth, information on housing 
conditions is not always easy to secure. United States census fig- 
ures give the proportion of home ownership which may be sup- 
plemented in various communities by information from local real 
estate associations. In the Irvington survey, it was found that 40 
per cent of 15,100 families owned houses with a median value of 
about $10,000.*° In Westchester County the median value of non- 
farm homes was $13,071 as compared with a corresponding median 
for the entire state of only $4,720."" Information regarding valu- 
ation of homes may often be supplemented by figures of median 
or average rent. The latter figures, although often difficult to se- 
cure, are probably more responsive to immediate conditions and 
hence a little more up to the minute than tax valuations. Rental 
figures are particularly useful when available for different sections 
of the community. 

A useful measure of community wealth and community growth 
is the amount and size of annual building permits. These figures 
may be obtained from city officials and are indicative of trends in 
community growth, since they show the extent to which people 
are investing in new homes, stores and other types of buildings. 
To be of most value, these figures should be supplemented by 
measures of the population: that is, a high total of building per- 
mits may mean rapid growth in a small community or little 
growth in a large city. 

A fourth measure of community wealth may be obtained by 
analyzing the type of dwellings erected each year. In the Irvington 


Ff. A. Wight, “Report of a survey of the Free Public Library, Irvington, New 
Jersey” (Typewritten; 1936), p.8. 


“Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit., p.16-17. 
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survey, for example, “only 1.3 per cent of 7,987 dwellings were 
apartment houses for over six families,” while, “half were one- 
family dwellings.”’” One would judge from this, that the com- 
munity is essentially residential with a more stable population than 
might be the case in a community with the same tax valuation, a 
larger per cent of which was in large apartment houses. Informa- 
tion on the per cent of ownership adds further significance to 
such data. 

All of these indexes of wealth take on added significance when 
assembled for more than the current year. An unusually large 
number of building permits in a given year does not necessarily 
mean a great expansion of the community. It may be the result of 
several years’ accumulation of building needs which have been 
postponed or delayed, or it may be the reflection of a new industry 
moving in with consequent demands for homes, offices or factories. 
All indexes of wealth are more informative if they are available 
for several years, thus tending to smooth out unusual years and 
indicate steady trends. 

Occupations. The importance of knowing the community’s oc- 
cupational interests is self-evident. One of the first things the sur- 
vey may want to know is the size of the unemployed group as 
compared with the employed. In Westchester County, for example, 
52.3 per cent of the total population 10 years of age and over was 
gainfully employed in 1930.’ Taken alone, this figure might be 
subject to misinterpretation. Further analysis, however, reveals that 
the percentage of employed males is 77.7; females, 28.6. Obviously 
the low percentage of women employed is Jargely responsible for 
the low total per cent of 52.3. 

A classification of residents into trades (manufacturing, mechan- 
ical and clerical) and professions, will demonstrate for the survey 
whether the community is predominantly industrial or profes- 


“Wight, op. ctt., p.5. 
“Wight and Carnovsky, op. c#t., p.14. 
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sional. But occupational figures need refinement to be of greatest 
value. Figures may be divided into minute groups or combined 
into a few major classifications, depending upon the form in which 
the information is available and the specific needs to be met. 

Perhaps the most useful classification of occupations is that 
made by the U.S. census which was employed in the Westchester 
survey.” 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
GAINFULLY EMPLOYED, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1930 


Industry Group Number of Persons | Percentage 


Manufacturing and mechanical 69,315 
Trade and commerce 47,098 
Domestic and personal service 36,9064 
Professions 27,660 
Transportation and communication 19,411 


Public Service 8,033 
Agriculture 6,715 
Extraction of minerals 433 
Forestry and fishing 67 
Not specified 11,027 

226,723 


Here, a rather complete picture is given of the occupational inter- 
ests in Westchester County. Since people differ widely in the titles 
they assign to their business or profession, it is probably safest to 
use a well-recognized scheme such as the census classification. 

It is often desirable to know about occupations in specific re- 
gions. The Westchester survey revealed, for example, that in 
Yonkers, “4o per cent are engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries where only 22 per cent are so engaged in White 
Plains.”*® Such facts illustrate the need for an analysis of occupa- 
tions by cities within a given county or for sections within a given 


“Wight and Carnovsky, op. cét., p.14. 
*Tbid., p.15. 
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city. This would show the particular areas where certain occupa- 
tions or types of occupation are concentrated and make possible 
an intelligent provision of library service for the particular region. 

In many communities it will be well to go beyond broad occu- 
pational groupings and consider particular industries. This may be 
done by the simple means of listing the outstanding or major 
industries. A more detailed analysis might add to the names of 
various industries, the number of people employed and the amount 
of money invested. Grand Rapids, Michigan, where the furniture 
industries are vital,’® or Detroit, where automobile interests are 
concentrated, are examples of cities in which industries are of 
great community importance. To understand the furniture collec- 
tion of the Grand Rapids Public Library or the Technology Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Library, it is necessary to recognize the 
extent to which predominating industries affect community interests. 

A knowledge of the occupations and industries represented in 
the community is, therefore, important to the library survey. It 
shows the predominant vocational interest of the people, and it 
provides the basis for adapting library service to particular inter- 
ests and needs. Special collections such as are found in Grand 
Rapids or Detroit not only establish the library as an asset to local 
industries but as an effective factor in the life of the whole com- 
munity. Occupational information is also useful for the light which 
it throws on library needs generally. Vocations affect the attitudes 
and interests of various groups and, hence, their recreational and 
leisure reading. 

The school system. Two important considerations should be kept 
in mind in surveying the community’s schools: (1) what evidence 
can be assembled regarding the nature of the population? and 
(2) what information will be valuable in assessing the amount of 
cooperation between libraries and schools? As an example of the 


*C. H. Compton, “Report of a survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library” 
(Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.28. 
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former, the Irvington survey revealed a total of 626 illiterates, or 
1.3 per cent of the total population."’ As an example of the latter, 
a map locating libraries and schools with library assistance pro- 
vides a clear picture of geographical factors affecting possible 
cooperation. 

The number or percentage of persons attending school provides 
more exact information. In Westchester County in 1930, “78.6 per 
cent of the persons from seven to twenty years, inclusive, were 
reported as enrolled in school.”** In Irvington the analysis was 
carried a step farther and the percentage of children in various age 
groups attending school was given: | 


TABLE 3 


CHILDREN OF VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 
ATTENDING SCHOOL 


Age Percentage Enrolled in School 


7-13 Practically all 
14-15 95.6 
16-17 48.4 
18-20 14.5 


Data such as those in Table 3 tend to clarify single figures. 

Of course, the measures mentioned above are rough ones. Im- 
portant as they are, they show simply the number of people in 
the community who are attending school and give no information 
on the quality of education offered. Both as an expression of 
community ideals and as further avenues for school and library 
cooperation, therefore, additional data are necessary. 

Evaluating the quality and content of the schools is at once a 
difficult and time-consuming task. Fortunate indeed will be the 
community where the school system has already been subjected to 
a thorough survey. The first job, therefore, is an examination and 
analysis of any previous material that has been gathered. 


“Wight, op. cit., p.8. 
*Wight and Carnovsky, op. cét., p.14. 
“Wight, op. cit., p.7-8. 
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Where no such material is available several simple measures 
may be suggested as applicable. The first is to obtain an analysis 
of courses offered in the schools, and where easily available, the 
number or percentage of pupils enrolled in each course or depart- 
ment. This will tell of elective courses offered and give an estimate 
of student subject interests. 

Second, some attempt should be made to evaluate the objec- 
tives of the schools. This is particularly true in view of recent 
changes in aims and emphases. Often the literature of the schools 
will prove a helpful source of information—but more than likely 
the survey must take itself to the schools and by observation and 
interview gain some impression of the work being done. “One 
librarian attends the meetings of city school principals... learning 
thereby the current thought among the teaching staff.’”** 

A third measure of the work of the schools and perhaps one of 
the most difficult of all to evaluate, is the ultimate destination 
of the products of the schools. Where do the children who finish 
and leave school go: to factories, stores, professions, home making 
or further education? Many schools can answer such questions; if 
not, careful sampling may provide a reasonably dependable answer. 

Adult education. It will be recognized that data from the school 
system is applicable only to the younger age groups in the com- 
munity. Of equal importance, therefore, is a study of the adult 
population and the various educational activities for adults. The 
survey should have two aims: (1) to define the educational back- 
ground of various community groups as a basis for assessing their 
reading interests and needs, and (2) to study the service which the 
library is giving to adult education agencies in order to develop 
possibilities for future cooperation. 

While the percentage of illiteracy mentioned above (see page 
22) is a rough measure of the community’s educational level, 
more exact data may be desired. This usually involves a direct 


"Wheeler, op. cit., p.63. 
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appeal, either through questionnaires, interviews or check lists, to 
a representative sample of the adult population. Such questions as 
those included in the South Chicago interview form (see Appendix 
I, p.201-03) would give concrete evidence as to how much educa- 
tion the adult population has had. 

But also of importance to the survey, is a study of existing adult 
education activities and their relation to the library. Among such 
services are: forums, evening classes, trade union apprentice classes, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. classes, and others. 

A first step is a study of the agencies to be found in the com- 
munity. Beyond a mere listing, some knowledge of the type of 
work carried on as well as the number and type of people served, 
is essential to a thorough understanding of community back- 
grounds. Several measures may be suggested as pertinent to a 
closer understanding: 


1. Objectives—a brief definition of what the agency is attempting 
to do 
2. Methods used to carry out these objectives 
_ 3. The number and character of population reached, Le., age, edu- 
cational status, interests, etc. 
4. Special regions of the city concerned or the sections from which 
the agency draws its adherents 


The work of assembling information for the survey may well be 
simplified by obtaining the cooperation and assistance of leaders 
in the various agencies. Furthermore, assistance in the collection 
of material for the survey makes for closer understanding and 
appreciation of library service. 

Other community organizations. “An additional factor which is 
important for an understanding of the importance of the public 
library is the number and variety of organizations which offer rec- 
reational, social, cultural, and educational opportunities.”** While 
it is not always easy to draw the line between such groups and 

*™"Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit., p.17. 
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adult education agencies, the former may include local study 
groups, art institutes and museums. Important in this respect is the 
need for study of the activities and objectives of each agency, the 
number of people served and the type of service rendered. “Inquire 
what local groups are studying art; inquire as to any local amateur 
artists and what they are doing.” This advice might well be 
applied to many other interests. The number and strength of cul- 
tural agencies in the community shed much light on community 
characteristics as well as indicating future avenues for cooperation 
with such groups. 

Information about the religious complexion of the community 
is also useful to the library. Religious information may be obtained 
from U.S. census figures and additional facts from the churches 
themselves or from the local federation of churches if there is such 
an organization in the community. 

One useful procedure has been a regional description of churches 
preferably with the aid of a map. If the number of members or 
adherents could also be given, a rather complete picture of church 
membership could be provided. 

Religious agencies other than churches are to be found in many 
communities, e.g., Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., ministerial alliances, city 
missions, women’s missionary unions and a variety of others. Usu- 
ally, a classified list will go as deeply into the study as is warranted. 
Where additional information is desirable, some such scheme as 
that given in Douglass’ How to study the city church, Chapter V, 
may be used.”* 

Clubs and civic organizations form another group of activities 
upon which the library survey should secure information, ie., in- 
formation regarding the aims and activities of the organization. 
All types of organizations should be included, such as men’s lunch- 
eon clubs, study clubs and women’s clubs. Lists of club members 


"Wheeler, op. cit., p.70. 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1928). 
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will be valuable for checking with the library records to determine 
the percentage of the group reached. 

Recreation is often an important factor in the life of the com- 
munity. First in importance for the library survey, is a description 
of various opportunities available. The next step might well be an 
analysis of the number of people affected, thus showing the rela- 
tive importance of different activities. The nature of recreational 
activities and their relative popularity is an important factor in 
understanding the community mind and interests. 

Social welfare agencies are correlated in most communities un- 
der some such organization as the Community Chest. Obviously, 
the officers of such an organization will be the first source of in- 
formation. In many communities, figures regarding charity, child 
welfare, community health, etc., will be available from such an 
agency. 

Community sources of reading. Both to understand community 
interests and to plan further services, the library needs to know 
about other sources of reading material. Among such sources may 
be listed: rental libraries, newsstands, club libraries and book- 
stores. While it may be desirable to inventory such agencies, the 
purposes of the survey will be better served if their clientele can 
be described in terms of different social groups and their offerings 
analyzed as an aid to library book selection. This would enable 
the identification of groups whose major interests are served by 
other agencies and permit an evaluation of their respective claims 
for library attention. 

Other community libraries and their book resources are impor- 
tant. The Irvington survey revealed seventeen public libraries in 
the county with a total of over a million books available.” This 
could well be supplemented by some description of the type of 
books available and the type of people who use each library. 


“E. A. Wight, “Library planning in Irvington,” New Jersey Library Bulletin, new 
series, V (Feb., 1937), 13. 
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Local bookstores are an important source of information regard- 
ing community reading. Material for the survey may be obtained 
by a personal visit and interview with store managers. “In addition 
to becoming acquainted with any such stores and having a close 
knowledge of the book stock, one can check up through the Amer- 
ican News Company, or some smaller wholesale concern, the vari- 
ous small stocks of reprint books that are often found on sale in 
candy and stationery stores.”*° 


A census of public and semi-public book collections in Montclair 
was then made by Montclair Public Library staff members, who found 
that the minimum number of books in all Montclair libraries and book- 
stores on June 1, 1934, was estimated at a total nearly 200,000 volumes, 
or almost five to each inhabitant. To every two volumes owned by the 
Public Library there were approximately three books available else- 
where in the town, exclusive of books in private homes.”° 


Circulating or rental libraries form an important source of com- 
munity reading. Visits to such agencies will help to discover and 
analyze the types of books available, while interviews with the 
staff may help to identify the types of users. 

Most people do some magazine reading and, hence, a visit to 
newsstands and other agencies gives some evidence of the maga- 
zine reading material available to the community. In a recent study, 
Lazarsfeld combined newsstand and subscription circulation for 25 
magazines in go cities during one year, 1934 of 1935. In order to 
provide a cultural index, the same study compared the circulation 
of 4 magazines from the lowest cultural group and 4 from the 
highest, thus developing an index of magazine reading tastes. 

In many cities, newspapers form the chief source of reading 


*Wheeler, op. cit., p.78. 

**M. C. Quigley and Wm. E. Marcus, Portrait of a library (N.Y.: Appleton-Century, 
1936), p.86. 

“Paul FE Lazarsfeld and R. Wyant, “Magazines in 90 cities—who reads what?” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1 (Oct., 1937), P-30- 
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material for much of the population. The survey staff should 
analyze the policies and general attitude of the newspapers. 


Get figures on the circulation of the newspapers, not only those 
printed locally but those that come in from nearby towns and cities, 
if they can easily be obtained. The distribution of local papers by 
sections of the town or different portions of the population should 
also be known.”*® 


Such figures should show the relative appeal of various papers to 
different types of people as well as different sections of the com- | 
munity. Often papers with certain policies will be popular in one 
section and unpopular in another. 

Applications to college and school libraries. Although the above 
measures are discussed from the viewpoint of the public library, 
they indicate the type of information useful in a college or school 
survey. The population of the college will consist of the students 
and faculty, and information regarding them may be obtained from 
the college registrar's office. Many of the other items mentioned 
as useful to a community survey will be useful to the college 
library survey for the light which they throw upon the college 
environment. With regard to educational influences, the curricular 
program of the college will be of most concern. Under the head- 
ing of recreational and cultural agencies, will come the many 
extra-curricular activities found in most college communities. 

The college library survey will be ineffective unless a study of 
college aims and ideals precedes the survey. Statistical measures 
cannot show how effectively library service is adapted to the aims 
of the institution. Therefore, the question should first be posed: 
What are the aims of the college? ie., specifically what is the col- 
lege trying to do? The second question is: How can the library 
best promote these aims and ideals? These questions are not easy 
to answer but thoughtful consideration of them will result in a 


™Wheeler, of. cit., p.77. 
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much more effective study of the library’s part in the college 
program. 


SUMMARY 


The emphasis of the survey should at all times be directed toward 
the “why” of library service as much as the “how.” What is the 
library’s place in the community, and what are its specific func- 
tions? If these questions are not answered, the survey becomes 
simply an analysis of existing activities with no relation to their 
ultimate purpose in fulfilling certain definite objectives. The sur- 
vey should strive for objectivity but should not neglect those 
philosophical questions necessary to understand completely the 
library in the community. 

Many factors are important to an understanding of the com- 
munity background. Among these may be listed: 


Geographical factors 

Community history 

Growth and distribution of the population 
Composition of the population 

Economic structure of the community 
Occupations 

Educational facilities and activities 
Community organizations 

Community sources of reading 


Various measures may be applied to the study of these factors, 
ranging from a simple numerical tabulation to detailed descrip- 
tions of services rendered and people concerned. Since many of 
these factors do not lend themselves well to numerical measures, 
observation and interview will be used freely. 

Finally, it may be well to reiterate the central theme of this 
chapter. Before one can answer the question: “What type of library 
service is needed in the community?” a great deal must be known 
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about the area to be served. As Dean Wilson of the Graduate 
Library School has aptly phrased it: 


The library, whatever its nature—public or college or university— 
does not and cannot exist as an end in itself. Its existence is dependent 
upon the society out of which it has grown. Consequently, if its service 
to society is to be nicely adjusted and of genuine social significance, 
those who administer it must be fully informed concerning the nature 
and needs of society.” 


*Wilson, ed., Library trends, op. cit., p.v-vi. 
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Since it is quite obvious that a library cannot be run without 
money, it is apparent that an important task of the library survey 
is a study of the library’s financial affairs. No library survey is 
complete without some attention to this problem for a great many 
defects in library service can be traced to monetary difficulties. 

Several questions regarding the library’s finances should be 
raised and answered by the survey: 


1. What are the sources of library income and the amount of money 
from each? 

2. What are the library's expenditures? For what purposes does the 
library spend its money? 

3. What is the cost of various library activities? 

4. What financial records and accounts does the library keep? Are 
these adequate and efficient? 


These questions will be discussed under four general headings: 
income, expenditures, unit costs and financial administration. 

An introductory word is in order regarding the interpretation 
of financial information. Procedures vary so much from one library 
to another that a great deal of care must be exercised. Financial 
accounts and terms may mean quite different things in different 
cases, and to be absolutely certain of accurate returns, someone 
with considerable experience should help in securing the desired 
information. 
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Financial information should always be obtained or checked at 
the highest official source. For the public library, this, in most 
cases, will be the City Treasurer's or Comptroller’s office. For the 
college and school library, the school’s business manager should 
be consulted. While the librarian may be expected to have accurate 
and up-to-date records, information from an official source is more 
authoritative. 

INCOME 
In developing financial measures of the library, either income 
figures or expenditures may be used. Therefore, many of the meas- 
ures used in the following sections regarding expenditures may be 
applied to the interpretation of income figures. Two special con- 
siderations regarding income should be noted, however. 

First of these is the necessity of distinguishing between income 
and expenditures because the figures may be different. It is not 
always true that money appropriated is actually expended, and the 
survey should take care to maintain the distinction between the 
two. Discrepancies between income and expenditures may indi- 
cate a number of things: the library is not actually getting its just 
share of moneys, it is inefficient in using money actually available 
or it is careless in seeing that expenditures do not exceed avail- 
able funds. For these reasons, it is important to investigate both 
income and expenditures. 


TABLE 4 

PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY INCOME, 1923 
Public 

City appropriation $30,750.00 

State appropriation 200.00 
Private 

Income from investment. 148,728.65 

Miscellaneous gifts 1,850.95 

Finance committee 20,000.00 
Miscellaneous 

Fines, lost books, etc. 7,319.20 


The second consideration is the importance of examining in- 
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FIG. 2.— Revenues of the Providence Public Library. Source: M. H. James, Socto- 

logical survey of the Providence Public Library (Providence: The Oxford Pr., 1926), 
Chart 13, p.71. 

come to show the sources of the library’s revenue. An example 
of the importance of this point is the survey of the Providence 
Public Library. Table 4 shows the sources of income for the library 
during the year 1923." Figure 2 shows a graphic presentation for the 
years 1913-23. 


These facts point to only one conclusion, which is that the Providence 


1M. H. James, A sociological survey of the Providence Public Library (Providence: 
The Oxford Pr., 1926), p.70. 
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Public Library, in spite of its increasing registration, book collection 
and circulation, is not receiving the support of the public it strives to 
serve, but is maintained in an ever increasing degree by the generosity 
of a few public spirited citizens.” 


Thus, income figures may be used to show the extent to which 
various agencies share in the support of the library. 

A similar analysis as used in the Westchester survey, utilized 
also the percentage distribution of income from various sources 
where it was found that 88.5 per cent of the libraries’ income was 
from tax sources in 1934, while 5.3 per cent was from fines.” 

Another useful analysis is to determine what percentage of total 
tax revenue is the library’s income. As in the survey of municipal 
libraries in Texas, this shows the relative position of the library 
among the other services of the municipality.* 

In the survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library, Compton 
made an analysis of sources of income and used it as a basis for 
suggesting new sources of revenue as well as additional revenue 
from existing sources. His suggestions were: 


Increase of appropriation by city 

State aid 

Special tax for library by two-thirds vote 

Return to former practice regarding penal fines 

Repeal by popular vote by citizens of Grand Rapids of 15 mill 
limitation® 


Seer eass 


The foregoing discussion points out three reasons for special 
consideration of the library’s income: 


1. To bring out possible differences between income and expenditure 


*James, op. ctt., p.72. 

°E. A. Wight and L. Carnovsky, Library service in a suburban area (Chicago: 
A.L.A., 1936), p.92. 

*H. L. Case, Municipal libraries in Texas (Austin: Univ. of Texas, 1937), p.5t. 

°C. H. Compton, “Report of a survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library” 
(Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.47. 
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2. To point out the various sources from which the library receives 
its support 

3. To suggest possible new sources of revenue or present sources 
which may yield additional funds 


EXPENDITURES 


Total expenditure shows the amount of money which is spent by 
the library for its program. As is true of all gross figures, however, 
the total library expenditure obscures many pertinent data. In 
spite of this, it is a rough general measure of the library’s cost 
and is perhaps the easiest figure to secure. 

Additional meaning may be added to expenditure figures by 
presenting them over a period of years. This tends to smooth out 
unusual years and presents a picture of growth or trend. The 
Seattle survey showed that during the period 1911-1929, school 
expenditures per capita increased 112 per cent while library ex- 
penditures per capita increased only 72 per cent.* The North Central 
Association study of standards faced this same problem: 


There remains the question whether the data [expenditure for 
books| should represent a single fiscal year or a five-year average. ... 
It might be expected, however, that the average for the five-year period 
would be more trustworthy. It is clear that if this item became a cru- 
cial one in the accrediting procedure, institutions could markedly 
change their status for a particular year by making a supernormal 
effort during that year. Data on library book purchases covering a 
five-year period are therefore preferable.’ 


An answer to the question, “How is the library dollar spent’? 
may be gained from a study of the amounts allocated from the 
total budget for specific activities or services. An interesting use 
of this procedure was followed in the Irvington survey: 


During [the five-year period] ending with 1935, 29.6 per cent of the 


°4 ten-year program for the Seattle Public Library (Seattle, 1930), p.17. 
"D. Waples and others, The library (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1936), p.34. 
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expenditures have gone for the provision of reading materials. Most of 
this expenditure, amounting to $36,795 is represented by books and 
other materials on the shelves of the library; in other words, much of 


the money has not been used up but has been converted into an asset 
—books in the library.® 


The most useful analysis of expenditures, perhaps, is to deter- 
mine the percentage allocated to various functions or purposes. 
Table 5 presents 3 classifications: first, a set of reasonable standards 
for public libraries,” second, the classification used in the West- 
chester survey,’” and third, the figures found in a study of 205 
college library budgets by Randall." 


TABLE 5 
BUDGET PERCENTAGES FOR VARIOUS FUNCTIONS 
Randall’s 


College 
Libraries 


A.L.A; Westchester 
Standard Survey 


Salaries 56.2 


Books 16.1 
Periodicals 1.5 


Binding 

All others 
Public maintenance 9.6 
Supplies 2.4 
Others 9.9 


4.3 


The A.L.A. standards are admittedly approximations while the 
figures of Randall and Goodrich, as well as those of the West- 
chester survey, are results from actual surveys. 

While the division of the A.L.A. standards is useful in showing 


“Wight, “Library planning in Irvington,’ New Jersey Library Bulletin, new series, 
V (Feb., 1937), 10. 

“Standards for public libraries,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXVII (Nov., 1933), 514. See 
also leaflet “Standards for public libraries” (Chicago: A.L.A., 1939). 

*Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit., p.98. 

“MW. M. Randall and E L. D. Goodrich, Principles of college library administration 
(Chicago: A.L.A. and Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1936), p.49. 
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the relative financial outlay for salaries, books and all other ex- 
penses, a more detailed analysis, such as that used in the West- 
chester survey, provides more information and is, therefore, more 
revealing. 

Studies of allocation of expenditure are most frequently made 
for purposes of comparison, and comparisons, to be valid, must 
be based on comparable data. A simple example may be cited with 
respect to the classification “salaries.” The A.L.A. standards specify 
salaries exclusive of janitors, engineers and book mendets. Clearly, 
the library which includes such salaries in the classification cannot 
be compared with A.L.A. standards or with other libraries which 
adhere to the A.L.A. definition of the term. 

Another type of expenditure analysis shows the per cent of 
total municipal expense which is library expenditure or the per 
cent of total college or university expense which is library ex- 
penditure. It is, perhaps, in the field of college libraries that this 
analysis has been used most frequently. For example, Randall 
found that library expenditure in 205 liberal arts colleges aver- 
aged 9.3 per cent of instruction costs, while 128 colleges failed to 
meet this average.'” As Randall points out: 


Thete is one argument against basing a judgment concerning the 
adequacy of a library’s support too heavily upon this comparison. ... 
The largest item in instructional costs is, of course, salaries to teachers. 
Salaries vary somewhat with living costs as well as by locality. Book 
costs do not. It is therefore, evident that colleges located in large cities 
or in parts of the country where living is comparatively high will suffer 
when compared on this basis with colleges located in small towns or in 
portions of the country where living is less expensive." 


Many revealing analyses of expenditures can be made by the 
use of per capita or per unit figures. Since such figures are, in a 
limited sense, unit costs, they will be presented under that heading. 

™W. M. Randall, The college library (Chicago: A.L.A. and Univ. of Chicago Pr., 


1932), p.14. 
“Ibid., p.14-16. 
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UNIT COSTS 


The term unit costs in librarianship has been applied both to the 
cost of providing a specific service to a single person and to the cost 
of producing a single article—such as the cataloging of a book— 
or of performing a single operation (e.g., checking the entry on 
a catalog card). Library literature reveals frequent use of data 
showing expenditures per individual served but only recently have 
detailed studies of the cost of various technical processes been 
undertaken.’* Per capita cost, cost pet volume circulated, etc., are 
useful chiefly for comparison, and what was said above about com- 
paring only comparable data applies equally here. 

More important, however, is the need of insuring proper inter- 
pretation of unit costs. As pointed out in the Westchester survey: 


On the evidence of the expenditure alone, there is no indication of 
whether a high unit figure represents a high quality of service which 
is worth the amount expended, or, on the other hand, whether it indi- 
cates extravagance, inefficient Operation, or an administrative unit not 
well suited to the function served.” 


With the need for careful interpretation clearly in mind, therefore, 
a few of the more useful unit measures follow.” 

Expenditure per capita population served. Expenditure per cap- 
ita is one of the most widely used of all library financial measures. 
This is largely due to the inclusion in the A.L.A. standards of a 
recommended $1.00 per capita minimum for effective library serv- 


“RA. Miller, “Cost accounting for libraries: acquisition and cataloging,” Library 
Quarterly, VII (Oct., 1937), 511-37. 

H. L. Leupp, “The cost survey of the University of California Library,” in College 
and reference library yearbook, WI (Chicago:. A.L.A., 1931), p.85-93. 

Fremont Rider, “Library cost accounting,” Library Quarterly, V1 (Oct., 1936), 
331-81. 

"Wight and Carnovsky, op. c#t., p.99. 

°Ror a discussion of the value of unit costs in higher education see Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission, Unit costs of higher education, prepared for the Com- 
mission by Edwin B. Stevens and Edward C. Elliott (N.Y: Macmillan, 1925), p.7-10. 
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ice." Per capita cost was also suggested for appraising the public 
library by Ridley and Simon.” It is obtained by dividing the total 
library expenditure by the population of the area served. The 
resulting figure gives a rough approximation of the cost of library 
service to each resident of the community. 

This measure, of course, tells nothing of the quality of service 
rendered nor the extent to which the entire community is reached. 
A given figure may mean some service to every resident or many 
services to a few. 

In the Westchester survey, per capita expenditures were com- 
pared for the various libraries surveyed. An average of $0.777 was 
found with a high of $1.73 and a low of $0.19."° In the Seattle 
survey, Seattle per capita expenditures were compared with similar 
figures for 6 leading cities and 30 largest U.S. cities from 1911 to 
1928. A graphic presentation lent emphasis to the comparison.”° 

Expenditure per registered borrower. The expenditure per reg- 
istered borrower is obtained by dividing the total library expendi- 
ture by the number of registered library borrowers. It was also 
suggested as a measure of public library service by Ridley and 
Simon™ and has been used often in library literature. In the West- 
chester survey, the average for the libraries studied was $1.951 with 
a high of $3.576 and a low of $0.764.” 

Again, certain limitations should be pointed out. Many librar- 
ies vary as to the composition of the registration list. Obviously, 
the library which maintained an active (and hence smaller) regis- 


“Note that “Classification and pay plans for municipal public libraries’ (Mimeo- 
graphed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1939) recommends the following per capita expenditure 
for small public libraries: 

Libraries serving population less than 10,000 $1.50 
Libraries serving 10,000 to 24,999 population 128 


*C. E. Ridley and H. A. Simon, Measuring municipal activities (Chicago: Internatl. 
City Managers’ Assn., 1938), p.46-51. 

“Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit., p.g9. 

*A ten-year program..., Op. Cit., p.15-16. 

"Op. cit., p.50. 

“Wight and Carnovsky, Joc. cit. 
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tration list would show a higher cost than one in which old names 
were not weeded out. Similarly, the library with a three-year reg- 
istration limit would show a higher cost than the library using a 
five-year period. These factors make comparisons difficult. 

Expenditure per borrower is more concrete than expenditure 
per capita population in that it shows the cost of library service 
to those who actually use it. That is to say, it takes into account 
only those of the population who may be counted among the 
beneficiaries of library service. It gives no evidence, however, of 
the quality of service rendered and, of course, little information 
regarding the efficiency of the library’s program. 

Expenditure per volume circulated. Expenditure per volume cir- 
culated, also suggested by Ridley and Simon,” is obtained by divid- 
ing the total library budget by the number of volumes circulated. 
In the Westchester survey an average expenditure of 12 cents per 
volume circulated was found, with a high of 41.9 cents and a low 
of 3.4 cents.”* In a study of branch library service in Washington, 
D.C., Miss Herbert found the cost per volume circulated to be 
from 14 to 16 cents.”* This measure was also used in County library 
service in the South, and many of its limitations were aptly pointed 
out: 


Wide variations in practices among the different counties in report- 
ing circulation have already been noted. These, together with the lack 
of uniformity in the items which are included in the expenditure budget, 
indicate that comparisons of the figures on expenditure per volume cir- 
culated must be made with caution....The range in expenditure per 
volume circulated over the five years for the eleven systems is from 
57.7 to 2.7 cents.”° 


Op. cit., p.50. 

*“Wipht and Carnovsky, op. cit., p.100-o1. 

Clara W. Herbert, “Personnel requirements for library branches in relation to 
circulation,” Library Quarterly, III (July, 1933), 292-304. 

*L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the South (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.176-77. 
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The Irvington survey reports: 


The entire expenditure of the library in 1935 divided by the number 
of books circulated yields a figure of eight cents per volume circulated. 
That is, the entire cost of purchase, preparation, and circulation of 
books last year was at the rate of eight cents for each volume borrowed 
by the public. This expenditure includes the entire cost of the library, 
while reference and information service, loans of pictures, and other 
special features which do not involve circulation of books are also 
included in the eight cent figure.** 


These quotations point to the main limitations of this figure: the 
lack of uniformity in budget items and classifications, the varia- 
tions in reporting circulation and the failure of the figure to indi- 
cate many special services of the library. 

Unit expenditures by budget items. Some libraries have followed 
the practice of expressing items in the library budget as unit or 
per capita figures. Examples of this are the per capita salary ex- 
penditure or the per capita or per borrower expenditure for books. 
Perhaps the widest use of this type of measure has been the com- 
putation of per student expenditure for books in the college library 
field. Budget items may be analyzed both in terms of total com- 
munity population and in terms of library registrants or users. 

If a unit salary expenditure is used, variations in living costs 
must be considered in making comparisons. Then, too, one must 
be sure that the same positions are included in the salary budgets. 
Of course, the basis of comparison—total population, registered 
borrowers or “last week’s users’ — must be the same. 

Randall has pointed out certain considerations in the use of unit 
book expenditure for college libraries which apply to a certain 
extent in the public library.“ The number of people served should 
affect the book budget only in the matter of duplicate copies—an 
item which consumes a relatively small share (in most cases) of 


"Wight, “Library planning..., 
*Randall, op. cét., p.7. 


" op. cit., p.10-11. 
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the total book fund. Book expenditure, he says, should be inter- 
preted more in the light of aims and functions of the library than 
in terms of number of people to be served.” 

Unit expenditures by library departments. Another measure fre- 
quently used is to reduce to a per capita or per-unit-produced figure, 
the expenditure for a given library department. This is most fre- 
quently used in cataloging and may be obtained by dividing the 
total cost of the catalog department by the number of books cata- 
loged, the number of cards typed, etc.*° Another similar figure is 
that obtained by taking the total budget of the reference depart- 
ment and dividing it by the number of questions answered, the 
number of patrons served, etc. 

The value of such figures lies in breaking down the total library 
budget into its various departments or functions. When a per 
capita figure is used, it produces, in a limited sense, an estimated 
cost of a certain service or process to a given individual or person. 
It is often easy to obtain and easily understood, and, it should be 
added, easily misunderstood. 

Every librarian knows that the expenditures for a given depart- 
ment may include work done for or in cooperation with another 
department—use of catalogers for reference services in university 
libraries is an excellent example. Where this is true, the unit cost 
for cataloging may be high and the unit cost for reference service 
low. A second consideration is the difficulty of allocating overhead 
expense. What share of the librarian’s salary, of building expense, 
of postage, etc., should be allocated to the particular department? 
Unless these factors are taken into account, a given department 
may be costing a great deal more or less than the figures reveal. 

Unit expenditures by types of clientele. Another useful per-unit 


“Here again, the experience of higher education is valuable. See for example, 
F W. Reeves and others, The liberal arts college (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 
1932), p.482-505. 

“For a discussion of such analyses, see Margaret Mann, Introduction to cataloging 
and the classification of books (Chicago: A.L.A., 1930), p.404-07; and Harriet D. 
MacPherson, Some practical problems in cataloging (Chicago: A.L.A., 1936), p.85-94. 
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analysis may be by types of borrower served or type of material 
loaned. This involves taking certain items out of the total budget, 
for example, dividing the expense of service to children (salary 
and books) by the number of children served to obtain a unit 
expenditure per child. Such a measure may be quite useful in 
estimating the cost of service to a certain group. 

The limitations of other unit costs apply equally to this par- 
ticular measure. Chief of these is the difficulty of isolating all the 
expenditures connected with a certain clientele or material. For 
example, may not the cost of cataloging children’s books vary 
greatly from the cost of cataloging adult works? Unit costs which 
fail to take such considerations into account are little more than 
estimates. 

Umit costs of various routines and technical processes. Three 
studies attempting to analyze in detail the cost of performing cer- 
tain library processes have recently been completed, and a fourth 
is now in progress. Miss Hand’s study of the University of Cali- 
fornia Library allocated general labor costs to various classifications 
such as cataloging, accessioning and book binding. Overhead ex- 
pense and much of the equipment expenditure was not distrib- 
uted.** Mr. Rider’s study went a step further and analyzed the 
costs of the various processes into their component parts, Le., 
labor, building rental, equipment rental and miscellaneous over- 
head expenses.*” Miller carried the procedure still further and de- 
veloped a method for analyzing labor costs into specific techniques 
or routines, such as “searching and checking,” “establishing main 
entries,” etc.** The current study of cost accounting in public 
libraries, under the “directing” chairmanship of Wm. E. Marcus, 
should provide much valuable data for public libraries.” 


"6 Hand, “A cost survey in a university library” Library Journal, LV (Oct. 1, 
1930), 763-66. 

Fremont Rider, “Library cost accounting,” op. cit. 

R.A. Miller, op. cit. 

“Committee for the Study of Cost Accounting in Public Libraries, Proposed study 
of cost accounting in public libraries (Montclair, N.J.: The Committee, 1939). 
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As suggested above, three separate types of expenditure are in- 
volved in all such considerations: salary or labor costs, overhead 
expenses (administrative salaries, building costs), and miscellane- 
ous—including supplies, postage, etc. The last named costs are not 
difficult to allocate if records are kept of materials actually used.*” 

Overhead expenses, on the other hand, constitute a more diffi- 
cult problem. The important consideration is that the procedure 
used in allocating overhead costs should be adapted to the partic- 
ular institution involved. With this principle in mind, certain 
possible bases for allocating overhead expenses may be suggested. 

The least satisfactory of these, perhaps, is by estimate or judg- 
ment. In this case the librarian usually in consultation with mem- 
bers of the staff, draws up an estimated allotment of administra- 
tive salaries, secretarial help, building expense and others. 

A second method, used widely in commercial enterprises, is on 
the basis of space occupied. It assumes that all overhead expenses 
may be equitably divided among departments in proportion to the 
amount of space occupied. If the catalog department occupies one- 
tenth of the building space, it would be allotted one-tenth of total 
administrative or overhead expense. But this will not always do 
for libraries. Quite clearly, it would be unfair to charge all of the 
stack and reading room space to any one department. 

A third method also used in commercial enterprises is to allo- 
cate overhead on the basis of units of work produced. Thus, the 
proportion of time spent on work for the catalog department by 
the central office would determine the catalog department’s share 
of “overhead.” This is most satisfactory when the central offices 
handle a great deal of routine work for all departments. 

Perhaps the best procedure for libraries is to base the allocation 


“Pertinent discussion of the methods of obtaining unit costs in higher education 
may be found in Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, op. cét., p.40-68; and 
National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, 
Financial reports for colleges and universities (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), 


p.177 ff. 
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of overhead expense upon time records kept by the administrative 
officers. This may be done for a trial period until a fairly definite 
pattern emerges, and although not strictly accurate for building 
expenses (heat and light), it may serve as a basis of estimate. 

It should be pointed out that until libraries devise more scien- 
tific methods, overhead and administrative cost allocations are ad- 
mittedly only rough approximations and should be interpreted as 
such. 

Since the largest single item in the library budget is salaries, 
labor costs form the most important part of the cost analysis. 
Miller’s study illustrates a comprehensive technique for determin- 
ing labor costs of acquisition and cataloging. For a complete analy- 
sis of the classification employed, the reader is referred to Miller’s 
article.** Its completeness may be illustrated by the broad headings 
employed and the specific routines included under two of these 
headings: 


Acquisition Cataloging 
Preliminary activities Searching and checking 
Checking Establishing difficult main 
Ordering Sete 
Establishing difficult editions 
Order cards filed in “Ready Analyzing 
to order” Classification and subject 
Order cards sorted as to heading 
agent Subject heading 
Order cards typed into or- Classification 
der letters Assigning book numbers 
Order cards revised and Preparing added entries 
mailed Shelf listing 
Order cards stamped and Completion of cataloging 
filed Revision of cataloging 
Receiving Revision of card work 


Miller, op. cit. 
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Miller’s classification is an attempt to recognize certain broad 
groupings of a functional or related nature and not primarily an 
itemization of each step in the process. The Montclair manual and 
schedules will undoubtedly prove valuable for public libraries in 
suggesting classifications for public library activities.** 

Librarians have been slow to take up the methods of cost analy- 
sis emphasized in other disciplines. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the advantages and disadvantages,”* it may be pointed 
out that, wherever possible, the survey should welcome the oppor- 
tunity to substitute objective cost measures for subjective evaluation 
by someone none too familiar with the library’s problems. By way 
of warning, however, the words of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education may be 
cited: 


The failure of unit-cost studies to prove of great practical value in 
all cases may be due, in part at least, to the following facts: first, the 
lack of an adequate and accurate procedure in conducting the studies; 
second, the failure properly to interpret cost figures; third, and perhaps 
of most significance, the failure to realize that merely the determination 
of unit costs does not solve financial and administrative problems.*® 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The library’s financial accounts should be complete and accurate, 
and the survey should determine whether adequate financial rec- 
ords are kept and whether these records reveal the information 
necessary for effective financial control. A satisfactory audit may 
serve, but it is probably best for the survey to have a thorough 
examination of the library’s system of accounts by someone famil- 
iar with library financial problems. Three questions may well be 
raised: | 

Committee for the Study of Cost Accounting in Public Libraries, Manual for the 
guidance of the libraries acting as participators-in-aid, prepared by Emma V. Baldwin 
(Montclair, N.J.: The Committee, 1939). 


**For a good discussion see Rider, op. cit. 
**National Committee on Standard Reports... , loc. cit. 
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1. Are financial accounts handled by a competent person and is 
responsibility for their management definitely assigned? 

2. Is the accounting system detailed enough to give the information 
necessary for effective evaluation and control? 

3. Is there evidence of the use of financial information in planning 
the library’s services and managing its affairs? 


The budget, now regarded as essential in effective administra- 
tion, may be judged largely upon two counts: 


1. Its accuracy in forecasting probable income and estimating ex- 
penditures, and 
2. Its success in bringing income and expenditures into balance 


The library’s purchasing and disbursing functions are easily sub- 
ject to objective measurement although library organization, in 
some cases, complicates the task, especially where book orders are 
handled largely through an order department, while other supplies 
are handled through the librarian’s office. For an excellent discus- 
sion of measuring disbursement and purchasing procedures, the 
reader is referred to Ridley and Simon’s Measuring municipal ac- 
tivities.”” A few of the measures suggested there, however, should 
be presented briefly. 

One measure of the success of the purchasing function is the 
percentage cost of purchasing. As explained by Ridley and Simon, 
this involves disclosure of : 


1. Prices paid in excess of average market prices, 

2. Purchasing department overhead expenses, and 

3. Departmental deficiency, the latter including losses and errors, 
returned goods. 


Against these items are credited: 


1. Savings on average market prices, and 
2. Revenues from salvage sales.** 


“Op. cit., p.57-62. 
“Tbid., p.61. 
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While this calls for more complex information than the average 
library can supply, it provides a good evaluation of the success 
of the purchasing procedure. 

In addition, Ridley and Simon suggest certain measures of per- 
formance, several of which seem particularly suited to the library: 


1. Number of purchase orders and contracts—which should be mini- 
mized. 

2. Average amount of each order and contract—which should in- 
crease. 

3. Number of regular and emergency requisitions. 

4. Number of emergency orders. Indices for both 3 and 4 should 
tend to decrease. 

5. Average number of competitive bids per order of [sic] contract. 
A large number of bids is desirable. 


g. Ratio of cash discounts to total purchases—a measure of the 
promptness with which bills are cleared. 

10. Average number of days required to fill requisitions. A measure 
of the promptness of purchasing procedure.” 


A special word regarding number g above may be in order. Nat- 
urally, the largest share of the library’s purchasing funds goes for 
books. Hence, an effective measure of purchasing might be ob- 
tained by presenting both the cash and library discounts secured. 
It may be obtained by simply subtracting the actual cost from the 
list price of each item and computing an average. The resulting 
figure should show whether the library has been successful in 
obtaining satisfactory discounts over a given period. 

The other factor of prime importance to libraries is the service 
rendered by the vendor. Number 10 above is one measure of this, 
but it does not take into account such services as locating out-of- 
print items. Supplementary information, therefore, might well be 
presented to show the success of the purchasing department in 


“Ridley and Simon, op. cit., p.62. 
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locating out-of-print items and purchasing them at a reasonable 
price. 

Most important, of course, in judging the library's accounts is 
evidence of satisfactory records and the ability to produce informa- 
tion when needed. The success of the survey staff in attempting 
to discover and evaluate the library’s financial support will, in the 
final analysis, provide some evidence of the adequacy of accounts, 
and of the care with which records are kept. 


SUMMARY 


The evaluation of library finance should in general follow four 
lines of procedure: income, expenditure, cost of special processes 
or departments and the management of financial transactions. The 
survey should make certain that accurate and complete information 
is obtained, and, where financial figures are open to question, they 
should not be used. 

One purpose of information on income or receipts is to point 
out possible discrepancies between income and expenditures. A 
second purpose is to demonstrate the source of the library’s sup- 
port. For this the suggested measures are: 


1. Total revenue from various sources 
2. Percentage of income from these sources 


A third purpose of income information is to show the percentage 
of total tax revenue which is the library’s income. 

The following list suggests various measures of expenditures 
which may be used: 


Total amount of expenditures 

Total amount of expenditures for several years 

Division of the budget into its various items 

Percentage division of the budget into its various items 

Proportion of library expenditures to total college or municipal 
expenditures 


YER WN H 
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Various unit cost measures may be useful, ranging from very 
rough estimates to careful accounting of routine processes. Those 
measures suggested are: 


. Expenditure per capita population served 

. Expenditure per registered borrower 

Expenditure per volume circulated 

. Unit expenditures by budget items 

Unit expenditures by library departments 

Unit expenditures by types of clientele 

Unit costs of various routines and technical processes 


SAYER YP oH 


In all considerations, care should be exercised in computing and 
interpreting unit costs, and their computation should be studied 
carefully to insure accurate use. 

Three measures of the library’s financial administration are 


suggested : 


1. Percentage cost of purchasing 
2. Measures of performance: 
a) Number of purchase orders and contracts 
b) Average amount of each order and contract 
c) Number of regular and emergency requisitions 
d) Number of emergency orders 
e) Average number of competitive bids per order or contract 
f ) Ratio of cash discounts to total purchases 
g) Average number of days required to fill requisitions 
3. Experience of the survey itself in obtaining satisfactory informa- 
tion 


It should be added, in conclusion, that the survey should, if at all 
possible, have the library’s accounting system and records exam- 
ined by someone reasonably experienced in library finance. Such 
a person, if available, would undoubtedly be able to form a good 
evaluation of the system and, perhaps, suggest desirable changes. 
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Admunustration of the Library 


Administration has been defined as “the management of men and 
materials in the accomplishment of the purposes of the state.”* 
Similarly, the objective and criterion for the evaluation of admin- 
istration has been stated as efficiency (contented personnel, satis- 
fied customers, co-ordinated processes, a balanced economy). The 
best tests of administration, therefore, are satisfied customers, or 
the number and character of the people served by the library, 
satisfied personnel, etc. And so, any discussion of administrative 
processes in the library should be projected against the background 
of other library measures, i.e., Chapter V, “Library personnel,” 
Chapter VII, “Library use,” Chapter III, “Library finance,” etc. 

A great many phases of administration cannot be measured 
numerically. Responsibility and authority are important to success- 
ful administration, but it is difficult to measure either the extent 
of responsibility or the exercise of authority. In the absence of a 
better approach to evaluation, therefore, it may be desirable to look 
at various aspects of administration as they have been evaluated 
by surveys in the past, and where possible, the factors that entered 
into the evaluation. 

Two of the most important aspects of administration, personnel 


*L. D. White, Introduction to the study of public administration (rev. ed.. N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1939), p.6. 

*John M. Gaus, L. D. White and M. E. Dimock, The frontiers of public administra- 
tion (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1936), p.127. 
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and finance, have been given special consideration (see Chapters 
III and V), hence, their omission in the present chapter. And 
while the legal basis, the library building, and one or two other 
topics may not properly be termed administration, they are closely 
related to the material here presented. 

Legal basis of the library. “The fundamental governmental struc- 
ture of the library will in large measure determine not only its 
present effectiveness but also the course of its future develop- 
ment.”* This statement at once emphasizes the necessity of some 
attention to the library’s legal structure. Legal considerations often 
define the library’s sphere of influence, indicate its form of organ- 
ization and provide for the funds necessary for its program. One 
of the first steps in the library survey, therefore, is a study of the 
legal framework within which the library operates. 

The survey of municipal libraries in Texas employed a simple 
plan: “First, what provision is made in State law for the city 
library? Second, what place is defined for the library in municipal 
ordinances and charters? Third, what position does this institution 
fill in practice?” 

Joeckel employs seven classifications for legislation affecting 
libraries in his The government of the American public library: 


General state library law 

Special library law 

School code or other state law 

City charter—home-rule or special-law 
City ordinance 

Special library charter 

Combination of several methods.° 


Laws specifically pertaining to libraries are not the only laws to 
consider. Many general state laws have provisions which directly 


°C. B. Joeckel, The government of the American public library (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Pr., 1935), p.32. 

*H. L. Case, Municipal libraries in Texas (Austin: Univ. of Texas, 1937), p.24. 

*Joeckel, op. cit., p.73. 
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affect library service, even though the library may not be men- 
tioned specifically. An outstanding example is the Michigan tax 
limitation law: 


At the present time the library along with all other city, school dis- 
trict and county tax-supported activities is affected by an amendment 
adopted by the votes of the people of Michigan on November 18, 1932, 
providing that the total amount of taxes assessed against property for 
all purposes in any one year shall not exceed one and one-half per cent 
of the assessed valuation of said property, except taxes levied for the 
payment of interest and principal on obligations heretofore incurred.° 


Although libraries have not figured prominently in many court 
decisions, it is well to investigate these as a further source of in- 
formation. Court decisions, if any, either naming the library speci- 
fically or affecting it indirectly, should be studied and reported. 

For the college library, the legal authorization is closely tied up 
with the legal organization of the college, but seldom is the library 
specifically mentioned in the articles of incorporation, the charter 
or other legal instruments governing the college. In such cases, 
the by-laws or minutes of the college board of trustees form the 
chief source of information regarding the official status of the 
library. 

The absence of any definite legal authorization or confusion 
with regard to the exact legal status may emphasize—as in the 
Ft. Worth survey’— the need for clarification on the part of gov- 
ernment officials or boards of trustees. 

Boards of control. No survey would be complete without some 
attention to the library board, by far the most common form of 
control for public libraries in America. In The government of the 
American public library, Joeckel has attempted an appraisal of 
“the value and the importance of the library board as a piece of 

°C. H. Compton, “Report of a survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library” (Mimeo- 
graphed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.6. 


See J. A. Lowe, “Report of a survey of the public library of Fort Worth” (Mimeo- 
graphed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.10. 
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governmental machinery.”* The measures he uses, along with cer- 
tain others, may be suggested for surveying the work of an indi- 
vidual library board. First of these, is the age of board members. 
A preponderance of older members sometimes indicates excessive 
conservatism on the part of the library board while a preponder- 
ance of young members may suggest a tendency in the other 
direction. 

A second measure involves the length of service of individual 
members. Continuity of membership is commonly desired but 
should not proceed to the point where members are retained after 
their usefulness to the community has ceased. 

A third measure is the educational qualifications of the indi- 
vidual members. High educational qualifications are so commonly 
demanded of board members that libraries might well give con- 
sideration to representation on the board of people in the com- 
munity who are below the college level in education. 

A fourth measure is the occupations of board members. Such 
information should be especially revealing when projected against 
the background of occupations in the community (see p-1off.). In 
the Irvington survey, for example, it was found that: “There is 
now no representation of such important elements in the town as 
industrial and labor groups, or the foreign born.” 

It is commonly agreed that one of the prime functions of the 
library board is to interpret the library to the community. And so, 
a fifth measure of the library board, and to some extent, a measure 
of the board’s performance of this function, is the number and 
character of community agencies and organizations in which board 
members have membership or are active. 

A sixth measure of the interest and activity of the library board 
is attendance at board meetings. Compton commends the Grand 


*(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.235ff. 


°E. A. Wight, “Library planning in Irvington,” New Jersey Library Bulletin, new 
series, V (Feb., 1937), 11. 
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Rapids board for “always having had a quorum at its monthly 
meetings since its organization in 1904.”*” But the Illinois survey 
laments the fact that “in five libraries the directors hold annual 
meetings only. In 80 more, the meetings are held irregularly, spas- 
modically, or when at the best, quarterly. There is a shocking num- 
ber in which the librarian is not admitted to the counsels of the 
directors.”** Certainly the interest, if not the efficiency, of the 
library board may be gauged by the attendance at board meetings, 
and the frequency with which such meetings are held. 

Obviously, these measures of age, occupation, attendance, etc., 
cannot present the whole picture with respect to the library board. 
One of the most important questions is whether the board par- 
ticipates in the actual administration of the library or whether it 
serves chiefly as a policy-forming group. To get at these questions 
the survey staff should examine the board’s functions and duties 
as stated in the by-laws, city ordinances, etc., and should then 
examine the minutes to determine how well official duties have 
been performed. Such questions as the following might serve as 


guides: 


1. Does the board act in exclusively advisory capacity, with regard 
to management of the library? 


2. Does the board refrain from decisions in regard to purchase of 
individual books? 


3. Does the board refrain from recommendations as to the appoint- 
ment of library assistants? 


4. Does the board attempt a systematic appraisal of the library’s 
service? *? 


*Compton, op. cit., p.33. 

“Report of the survey of the public libraries of Illinois,” Iinois Libraries, supple- 
ment to XVII (Apr., 1935), 81. 

The importance of a lay board with respect to appraisal of administration is cited 
in U.S. President’s Committee on Administrative Management, Administrative man- 
agement in the government of the U.S. (Washington: Govt. Print. Off, 1937), p.11. 

For an excellent appraisal of board activities, see C. B. Joeckel and L. Carnovsky, 
A metropolitan library in action (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1940), p.82-89. 
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Through a combination of interviews with individual members 
and a study of board minutes, the survey staff may learn much 
regarding the composition as well as the activities of the library’s 
governing body. 

Authority of the librarian. Efficient administration requires that 
the librarian be given authority commensurate with his responsi- 
bilities. This is a difficult point to analyze but, generally speaking, 
the extent of the librarian’s authority may be evaluated with regard 
to the following factors: 


. Appointment of staff 

Supervision over staff 

Weight of recommendations with the supervisory authority 
Presence of committee system in the board 

Control over library finances 

Privilege of meeting with the board 


ABW 


In the land-grant survey, for example, it was found that: 


1. In 22 of 48 institutions, departments may buy books for library 
use independently of the librarian. 

2. In about one-half the institutions the librarian cannot transfer 
permanently books between departments. 

3. In many colleges the assistants in charge of departmental librar- 

| ies are independent of the librarian of the college. 

4. In 15 institutions, the books in the separate libraries are not en- 
tered in the main library catalog. 

5. In only 16 institutions is the responsibility for book purchases 
placed upon the librarians." 


Internal organization. In an analysis of internal organization, 
Professor Luther Gulick lists four bases of departmentation: major 
purposes, processes, area and clientele or material."* While it is 
probable that libraries will be found to have combined many of 


*Arthur J. Klein, Survey of land-grant colleges and universities, U.S. Office of 
Education Bull., 1930, no.g (Washington: Govt. Print. Off., 1930), p.674. 

“Luther H. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the science of administration 
(N.Y: Inst. of Public Administration, 1937), p.31. 
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these bases, the survey should examine the organization of library 
departments with a view to discovering the essential basis upon 
which they are organized. And this involves more than simply 
listing the names of various departments because names are often 
confusing. The survey should study the activities each department 
is expected to perform as well as the tasks it does perform. 


ELECTORATE 


Boord of Library ‘etaes 


Cou High School | | 
ond Teachers’ 
Collection 


Fic. 3.—Organization chart of the Lawson McGhee and Knox County libraries. 
Source: Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, County library service in the 
South (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), Figure 15, p.59. 

A good method of illustrating departmental organization is de- 


scribed in County library service in the South: 


Departmental organization is most clearly shown by means of an 
organization chart in which solid lines show the flow of authority or 
responsibility. Needless to say, the library chart does not attempt to 
indicate anything more than a bare outline of the organization and 
the major types of activities performed by each department.”® 


Figure 3 (above) shows an organization chart of the Lawson 
McGhee library. 


“L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the South (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.55. 
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The number of departments maintained gives some indication 
of efficient or inefficient organization. Public administrators are 
agreed that the total number should not exceed the busy execu- 
tive’s “effective span of control.”** Although opinion varies, more 
than eight or nine major departments may be looked upon with 
some misgivings. 

A second factor of importance is the number of staff members 
included or the amount of material (books, for example) han- 
dled. A large number of departments with only one or two staff 
members in each might indicate poor organization. Conversely, 
the concentration of a large percentage of the entire library staff 
into one or two departments should be investigated in detail. 

Another requirement of a good organization is that each mem- 
ber know the relation of his individual task to the work of the 
department and to the functions of the library as a whole. The 
presence (or absence) of a staff manual may indicate whether or 
not the library has established definite lines of responsibility and 
has granted the necessary authority for the carrying out of those 
responsibilities. | 

Public administration has generally recognized the principle of 
functional organization, i.e., the organization of departments by 
general objectives of the institution. For a given library this in- 
volves a study of the extent to which major library functions are 
represented in departments maintained. This does not necessarily 
imply a separate department for each function, but does suggest 
the clear designation of some department to provide for the per- 
formance of each important aim. 

Another principle of public administration distinguishes between 
activities which are directly engaged in carrying out the library’s 
services as “line” activities and the departments which supplement 


*Gulick and Urwick, eds., op. cit., p.7-9. See also L. Carnovsky and others, “An 
appraisal of the Cleveland Public Library, evaluations and recommendations” (Mimeo- 
graphed; Chicago: 1939), p.3. 
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and foster these activities as “staff,” “auxiliary,” or “institutional” 
activities."’ Examples of the latter are personnel, supply and pur- 
chasing, and accounting. Best practice suggests that auxiliary ac- 
tivities be specifically designated and made directly responsible to 
the chief of the system. In the library organization, order and cata- 
log departments, personnel, accounting, are examples of auxiliary 
services; reference, reader’s advisory and circulation, are examples 
of “line” services. The survey should ascertain whether auxiliary 
services which concern many departments are segregated and made 
directly responsible to the chief or spread among various depatt- 
ments with no possibility of a complete and coordinated program 
for the system as a whole. 

Plainly, the efficient work of a department depends upon the 
presence of qualified personnel. The lack of qualified assistants 
may mean faulty organization within a given department, i.e., in- 
competent persons assigned to tasks which they cannot perform. 
Further attention to surveying the personnel is given in Chapter V. 

Departmentation of the book collection. Book collections in li- 
braries have been subdivided upon several bases: age of readers, 
e.g., the children’s collection; type of request, e.g., the reference 
or information collection; subject matter, e.g., science, art and his- 
tory; type or form of material, e.g., maps, manuscripts and pictures. 
Obviously, no hard and fast rules can be laid down as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such divisions. The survey must study 
the local arrangement with a view to discovering its suitability for 
local interests and needs. 

This problem is especially important in colleges and universi- 
ties where many faculties are anxious to have their own depart- 
mental collections located adjacent to the department offices or 
laboratories. A thorough study of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of departmentation is given in Works’ College and univer- 


“See W. FE Willoughby, Principles of public administration (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1927), p.105; and White, op. cit., p.40-43. 
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sity library problems."* This discussion applied to a local situation 
should provide the basis for a fair evaluation in a given institution. 

Beyond this, however, the survey may undertake several service 
studies to measure the convenience or inconvenience of depart- 
mentation of the book collection. The number of people sent from 
one department to another might give some evidence of reader 
inconvenience. The number of books transferred from one depart- 
ment to another might give evidence of the effect on library ad- 
ministration. Other data should show the convenience to readers 
who find in one collection many or most of the materials which 
they desire. | 

Employee participation in administration. Another problem of 
organization is the extent to which employees are allowed to par- 
ticipate in the administration of the library. A recent discussion 
has pointed out that, in the main, democracy in library organiza- 
tion is limited to participation in book selection and preparation 
of annual reports.” Whether or not subordinates are given the 
Opportunity to participate in the affairs of the system is, therefore, 
an important item for consideration. 

One indication of democracy in organization may be found in 
the extent to which employees are allowed to make suggestions 
regarding expenditures. Is the budget essentially the work of one 
individual, or is it a composite of advice and counsel from many 
employees? This does not gainsay the fact that final responsibility 
must be assigned to one individual. 

Another indication of democracy in organization is the encour- 
agement given employees to participate in suggesting new em- 
ployees. While it is obvious that the authority for final appointment 
should rest with the chief, democratic practice implies that depart- 


(Chicago: A.L.A., 1927); see also R. A. Miller, ““Centralization versus decentral- 
ization,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXIII (Feb., 1939), 75-79, 134-35. 


“J. BP Danton “Our libraries—the trend toward democracy,” Library Quarterly, IV 
(Jan., 1934), 16-27. 
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ments concerned be given major responsibility with respect to 
additions to personnel. 

Another important principle in employer-employee relations is 
that of “unity of command.” Professor Luther Gulick has defined 
this as follows: 


A workman subject to orders from several superiors will be confused, 
inefficient, and irresponsible; a workman subject to orders from but 
one superior may be methodical, efficient, and responsible. Unity of 
command thus refers to those who are commanded, not to those who 
issue the commands.”° 


As this definition suggests, inefficiency in organization and admin- 
istration may be produced by disregard of this principle. Any in- 
stances in which employees are subject to the orders of more than 
one superior should be studied as was done in Grand Rapids by 
Compton: 


The chief of the Children’s Department has charge of the Children’s 
Room in the Ryerson Building and is responsible for the selection of 
children’s books. She does not select children’s books for the branch 
libraries, but no children’s books may be purchased for the branches 
which are not approved by her....I would recommend that: the head 
of the Children’s Department be given supervision of children’s work 
in branch libraries, such supervision to be carried on in cooperation 
with the head of the Branch Department.*? 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


Book selection. The evaluation of the library’s book selection pro- 
cedure is secondary to the evaluation of the book collection which 
is covered in Chapter VI. However, an examination of book selec- 
tion policies and routines may reveal the reasons for an inadequate 
collection. 

One consideration already mentioned is the place of the library 


“Gulick and Urwick, op. cit., p.o. 
“Compton, op. cét., p.34-35. 
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board with regard to the selection of books. It is generally agreed 
that the library board should be a policy-determining group and 
should not concern itself with actual book selection.” The survey, 
then, should study the extent to which the library board partici- 
pates in book selection or the extent to which this is an activity 
of the library staff. 

A second consideration is whether the entire library staff is en- 
couraged to aid in book selection. If the library has a statement 
of policy on this point, it should be studied. In addition, a brief 
analysis may be made of the number of staff members who actu- 
ally suggest books for purchase, and how these suggestions are 
received by the final authority. While it is recognized that book 
selection cannot be turned over entirely to the community, it is 
generally agreed that all library users should feel free to suggest 
books for purchase. The effectiveness of such a policy may be 
judged by the number of suggestions actually received and by the 
final disposition made of them. 

Again, no standard principles of selection can be used in all 
libraries. Book selection must be adapted to each individual com- 
munity. The library’s success in evaluating the interests of the 
community is a difficult thing to assess but extremely important 
to most effective service. Hence, it is important to know what the 
library is doing to insure a book collection suited to the needs of 
the particular community concerned. 

Effective book selection requires the use of good book selection 
aids. Danton’s study of college library book selection lists the more 
useful sources: 


Reviews of books in the field 
Published and periodical bibliographies 
Dealers’ catalogs 

New York Times Book Review 


“For the application of this principle to college libraries see J. P Danton, “The 
selection of books for college libraries,” Library Quarterly, V (Oct., 1935), 419-56. 
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Shaw list (for college libraries, for public libraries; the Standard 
catalog, The A.L.A. catalog and the Children’s catalog; for school 
libraries, the Standard catalog for high school libraries and the 
Children’s catalog, etc.) 

Saturday Review of Literature 

US. Catalog and Cumulative Book Index 

Booklist 

Book Review Digest 

Books Abroad 

New York Herald Tribune Books 

Books examined in other libraries.?* 


Additional aids for various types of material may be found in vari- 
ous texts on book selection and, in certain cases, should be con- 
sidered. In general, however, the absence of a large percentage of 
the aids mentioned above might indicate unsatisfactory conditions 
for efficient selection. 

Other technical processes. The evaluation of technical processes 
may proceed from two different viewpoints: that of cost and that 
of service rendered. The former, including studies of unit costs, is 
treated in Chapter III, “Library finance.” 

With regard to evaluating the management of technical proc- 
esses from the standpoint of service rendered, a great many com- 
munity factors are important. For the first principle with regard to 
technical processes is that all procedures should be adapted to the 
community and to the service intended. For example, all libraries 
must make some selection of material to be bound. Whether this 
is done with the particular clientele in mind may be determined 
by the presence or absence of a written policy or procedure and by 
the frequency with which such policies are re-examined. With re- 
spect to cataloging and classification: Has the library worked out 
special applications for its own community? Are these modifica- 
tions clearly stated and available for all staff members? Are defi- 


*Ibid., p.444. 
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nite steps taken to apply them in suitable instances? Are they 
re-examined periodically? 

A second measure of effective technical performance is the speed 
or efficiency with which work is accomplished. While the tech- 
niques of business with respect to time and motion studies have 
not been applied to libraries, the principles are nonetheless im- 
portant.”* The presence of errors, a large accumulation of uncata- 
loged books or what seems to be an unusual amount of time spent 
on one routine might point to personnel inefficiencies. Studies here 
would be helpful although not conclusive due to lack of data for 
purposes of comparison. Other factors such as size of staff, equip- 
ment and working conditions should, of course, be taken into 
account. 

Third, a complete examination of the various routines or actual 
steps may be quite revealing. Inefficiencies and duplication can 
sometimes be shown by a graphic presentation of the various steps 
in the process. 

A fourth measure is the extent to which the recognized aids are 
available to the staff of the department. Lists may be obtained 
from such books as Akers’ Simple library cataloging, p.165-68, and 
MacPherson’s Some practical problems in cataloging, p.13-30.”° 

While all the above measures may help evaluate the adminis- 
tration of technical processes, the important thing is the finished 
product and its use. Do the library’s patrons use the card catalog? 
Are books classified so that users may find them easily? Miss Akers 
has developed a good procedure for the study of the use of the 
card catalog: 


A preliminary check list was made concerning the students’ use of 
the bibliographic items found on Library of Congress printed catalogue 
cards... their understanding of the abbreviations used, their use of the 


*“W. D. Scott, R. C. Clothier and S. B. Mathewson, Personnel management (2d 


ed.; N.Y: McGraw-Hill, 1931), p.205-46. 
*(2ad ed., réwritten; Chicago: A.L.A., 1933) and (Chicago: A.L.A., 1936). 
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different types of catalogue entries, and a request was attached that the 
students add any other item which they thought that they would use if 
it were on the card.”8 


This check list was distributed in 10 liberal arts colleges to students 
selected from among frequent catalog users. 

In his book, Who uses the public library, Haygood reports the 
results of questions addressed to users of the New York Public 
Library. The survey questionnaire asked: 


6. Did you use the card catalogue? Yes_.._._____ No seinen ine 
Plavervyou Cverptiseduit?yYes- ING Sohn ears 
7. If you found the catalogue hard to use, please tell why. 


It is interesting to note that “‘six per cent of the total number stated 
that they had never used the catalog for any purpose””’ and “two 
per cent of the readers said that they did not know there was such 
a thing as a catalog in the library.”** Figure 4 (p.66) shows the users 
of the catalog of the New York Public Library for one week. 

These procedures, with certain modifications, could be applied 
to other problems: Why do library users fail to use the card cata- 
log? What types of information might attract more users to the 
catalog? Peyton Hurt, for example, used the examination method 
in a study of the need for bibliographic instruction on the part of 
graduate students.” 

Where a more limited study must suffice, several modifications 
might be made. An assistant may be stationed near the card catalog 


“S. G, Akers, “To what extent do the students of the liberal-arts colleges use the 
bibliographic items given on the catalogue card?” Library Quarterly, 1 (Oct., 1931), 
395. 

*"W. C. Haygood, Who uses the public library? (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 
1938), p.70. 

*Ibid., p.78. This is two per cent of approximately 400 users who wrote comments 
about the card catalog. 

“Peyton Hurt, “The need of college and university instruction in use of the li- 
brary,” Library Quarterly, IV (July, 1934), 436-48. : 
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and asked to record difficulties found in its use. A summary of 
these may serve as a rough indication of the use of the catalog, or 
a series of short interviews may be held with patrons to ascertain 
their use of the service, difficulties encountered, etc. Any such in- 


Fic. 4.—Users of catalog during one week. Source: 
W. C. Haygood, Who uses the public library (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1938), Figure 7, p.71. 


vestigation should also attempt to question nonusers to determine 
ways in which the service offered by the library might be made to 
fit their needs. 


BRANCHES AND EXTENSION AGENCIES 


An important phase of the library survey is an evaluation of the 
library’s attempts to reach its clientele through branches, deposit 
stations, delivery stations, etc. This may well be dramatized by the 
use of a map of the area showing the location of various extension 
agencies. 

A second factor of importance in judging the effectiveness of 
extension service is that of location. Are the branches conveniently 
located with respect to centers of population, communication lines, 
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community centers or places of assembly, etc? Branch library loca- 
tions should be projected against the geographical and population 
features of the community (see Chapter II). 

Third, it is important to know the area and population served 
by the agency and to compare this with the nature and character 
of the population as discussed in Chapter II. Among the questions 
to be answered are: What is the population of each branch’s sec- 
tion of the community? What social and occupational character- 
istics are predominant? What percentage of the area is reached 
by the branch? 

An example of a careful study of this sort is the survey of the 
Lisbon Avenue Branch, Milwaukee.*® “A map of the city was used 
upon which to plot the location of the patrons.” An interesting 
result of this survey was the finding that from a radius of one half 
to one mile from the branch, there was a rapid thinning out of 
marks showing the location of patrons. Thus has come a general 
feeling that extension agencies may count only about a mile radius 
as an effective service area. 

Fourth, the survey will want to find out how well the work of 
the branch is adjusted to the particular clientele. This requires 
knowledge of the community and its population, and among the 
various types of evidence to be noted are: the character of the book 
collection, including the presence or absence of special collections; 
the qualifications and special abilities of the library staff; and the 
presence or absence of various special services, for example, story- 
telling hours or hobby instruction for agencies with a large juvenile 
clientele. 

A fifth factor in connection with extension agencies is an evalu- 
ation of their relation to the central library. Is there provision for 
prompt transfer of material from one to the other? Is responsibility 
for the stimulation of branch service centralized, and a definite at- 


Johanna Potvliet, “The Lisbon Avenue Branch and its territory,” Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, XXIV (Apr., 1928), 97-98. 
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tempt made to marshall all the resources of the system for the 
benefit of the extension work? Are adequate records of extension 
agencies kept, i.e., records of location of materials, records of serv- 
ice, circulation and reference? 

Librarians have long held that library books should be available 
anywhere in the system. This principle is of special importance when 
we note the usual smallness of branch collections, plus the fact 
that from 68.2 to 87.8 per cent of circulation in large systems is 
handled by branch agencies.** And yet Carnovsky has pointed out 
that the exchange of material between branches and main libraries 
is of relatively small proportions, and that “what we make actually 
available on our shelves in the specific branch or sub-branch or 
station determines for most people what books they will read.”** 
Accordingly, it may be well to emphasize the necessity of evaluat- 
ing the collections and services which each branch agency makes 
available. 

As in many other phases of library work, there are relatively few 
accepted standards by which an individual system may be judged. 
There are, however, certain principles which have been generally 
accepted and which, if applied to the evaluation of extension agen- 
cies, may be of value to the survey. Among these are: 


1. There should be at least one branch for each 50,000 population 
or fraction thereof 

2. There should be approximately one full-time assistant (in addi- 
tion to the librarian) for every 20,000 circulation. 

3. There should be a central agency or officer charged with directing 
extension service and the necessary responsibility and authority 
should be delegated. | 


“R.A. Ulveling, “Administration of branch systems,” in C. B. Joeckel, ed., Current 
issues in library administration (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1939), p.137. 

“1. Carnovsky, “Measurements in library service,” in Joeckel, ed., op. cét., p.244. 

*This is the recommendation given in A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, 
“Classification and pay plans for municipal public libraries” (Mimeographed; Chi- 
cago: A.L.A., 1939), p.7-11. Another useful guide is the older principle of a branch 
or extension agency within a radius of one mile from any point in the city. 
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4. Extension agencies should not be expected to conform to a cen- 
tral pattern, but should be adapted to the particular com- 
munity served. 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING 


In considering the library building, the survey will normally be 
more concerned with the suitability of the building for the serv- 
ices rendered rather than with its architectural and structural fea- 
tures, although in some cases the building may be an item of 
particular importance. In Fort Worth one of the prime reasons for 
a survey of the library was the plan to erect a new library building 
and the need for expert advice with respect to location, planning 
and construction.** Although a thorough survey of the library 
building is a job which must be left to architects and engineers, 
there are certain simple measures which will permit a rough 
evaluation. 

A widely used measure of the building is its capacity. While 
usually reported in terms of book-capacity, cubic content or num- 
ber of people who can be accommodated are often given. Most 
useful with respect to book capacity is the number of additional 
volumes which may be accommodated in the library or the number 
of feet of shelving available for expansion. It is sometimes wise 
for the survey to make its own estimates of book-capacity or addi- 
tional shelf space available. Local estimates, unless carefully con- 
sidered and frequently revised, are likely to prove erroneous. 

A second factor with respect to adequacy of the library building 
is the seating capacity. In the case of the public library, there are 
few generally accepted standards. If care is taken to make certain 
that representative periods are included, observation in the library 
during selected periods may help determine whether seating capac- 
ity is adequate or not. 

School and college librarians have given more attention to the 


“Lowe, op. cst. 
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problem of what constitutes adequate reading room capacity. Due 
largely to the influence of Carnegie Corporation standards for col- 
lege libraries, a minimum seating capacity of 25 per cent of the 
student body has been widely accepted: 


A few years ago if a building accommodated in its various rooms 
10 per cent of the student body at one time, it was considered fairly 
adequate. In the 200 colleges studied by Randall for the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, it was found that 113 have seats in their reading rooms for 
at least one-fourth of the student body. That now appears to be a 
minimum.”” 


Many local factors must be taken into consideration, of course, 
before a standard can be agreed upon. Where a 25 per cent seating 
capacity in one institution may be entirely adequate, a 40 per cent 
seating capacity in another may be inadequate. For after all, the 
best measure of adequacy of seating is whether or not the library 
can accommodate all who need to use it. 

A third important factor regarding the library building is the 
effectiveness of its arrangement. Several items may be stressed in 
this connection: 


1. Can the public rooms be supervised efficiently and with a mini- 
mum of staff? 

2. Are the various public services such as information desk, regis- 
tration desk and card catalog, located with a view to conven- 
ience of patrons? 

3. Are the work-rooms so located as to save the time of staff mem- 
bers, i.e., card catalog near the catalog department, reference 
tools handy to order and catalog departments? 

4. Are the various services to patrons concentrated for convenience 
or scattered over the building? 


Affirmative answers to the above questions mean an efficiently ar- 
ranged building. They, perhaps, may best be summed up in one 


“W. M. Randall and E L. D. Goodrich, Principles of college library administration 
(Chicago: A.L.A. and Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1936), p.172. 
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sentence: Does the library building seem to invite use or seem to 
repel it? 

It is desirable simply to mention certain other items regarding 
the building which may be important in a given survey. Lighting 
conditions, for example, were found particularly unsatisfactory by 
Compton in his survey of the St. Louis Public Library.*° Local light 
and power company officials have reliable instruments for measur- 
ing the exact amount of light in any part of the library. The use 
of a noise measuring machine was employed by McDiarmid and 
Tatum to determine the need for acoustical treatment of Baylor 
University Library.°‘ Obviously, good heating and ventilation are 
important for maximum efficiency. All of these and other items 
should be considered although they may not be of great moment 
in a given institution. 


LIBRARY RECORDS 


Whether or not the library may be compared with a business or- 
ganization, it depends on accurate and systematic records for its 
administration. In all too many cases an important job of the sur- 
vey is to secure records not usually available. An equally impor- 
tant task, however, is to evaluate the library’s existent records. 
The first task is to ascertain what records are kept. Four types 
of records may be considered as essential to efficient administration: 


1. Routine administrative records such as finance and personnel 

2. Records of performance, or what the library is doing in terms of 
its functions 

3. Records of failures, or ways in which the library is not fulfilling 
its functions 

4. Records of needs or desiderata*® 


*°C. H. Compton, ‘The St. Louis Public Library today and tomorrow” (Mimeo- 
graphed; St. Louis, 1939), p.19. 

*E, W. McDiarmid, Jr. and G. R. Tatum, “Library noise,” Library Quarterly, VIII 
(Apr., 1938), 200-09. 

**A useful discussion for any library may be found in Randall and Goodrich, op. 


cit., p.221-40. 
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While the extent and complexity of individual records will vary 
from institution to institution, all four types should be present in 
some form. 

_ The library’s records may be evaluated by reference to several 
general principles: 


1. They should be simple and relatively inexpensive. 

2. At the same time, they should be complete enough to supply all 
needed information. 

3. They should be accurate and entirely correct. 

4. They should be timely, that is, available immediately or shortly 
after the close of the periods they cover. 

5. They should be clear and intelligible. 


The extent to which the library’s records meet these criteria will 
largely determine their adequacy. 


PUBLICITY 


If successful business depends for its success not only on keeping the 
good will of the community it serves but in keeping its name con- 
stantly before the public, a public library is no exception to this rule.*° 


Thus an important aspect of the library survey is an evaluation of 
the library’s publicity program. This should be approached from 
three viewpoints: 


1. The organization for publicity, responsibility for the program. 
2. Publicity methods and channels of publicity 
3. The nature and character of the publicity material 


Organization for publicity. Publicity should be governed by the 
same principles as those outlined in the general section on admin- 
istration (p.56ff.). Several points may be especially emphasized. It 
is desirable and necessary for authority and responsibility to be dele- 
gated to some one individual, although it is often helpful to have 


.*E B. Spaulding, “Report of a survey of the Lincoln, Nebraska City Library” 
(Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1938), p.43. 
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an advisory committee representing a cross section of the staff. This 
means that all publicity should be centered through one office so 
that the danger of conflicting or duplicate publicity releases may 
be avoided. 

A second important measure of the organization for publicity is 
the extent to which special talents and abilities are discovered and 
put to use. One staff member may have an especial knack for post- 
ers, while another may have a talent for feature news stories. 
Rarely, however, will the two mix, and a staff member should not 
be pressed into service for all publicity simply because he or she 
has some one special ability. The survey should discover and re- 
port the library’s efforts to fit each task to a competent assistant. 

Publicity channels. Several channels for publicity are desirable 
for the library. Among these are the radio, newspapers, posters, 
bulletins, lectures, etc. Not all these means are available in every 
community, but a careful survey of the library’s publicity program 
should include a description of the channels available and the use 
which the library makes of each. 

Nature and character of the publicity program. The character of 
the library's publicity may best be evaluated with respect to several 
generally accepted principles: 


. Sincerity 

. Timeliness 

. Purposeful, ie., directed to a definite purpose or service 

. Aimed at a particular type of person or group 

. Interest, i.e., material which attracts and retains the readet’s in- 
terest 

6. Worthwhileness, i.e., publicity should represent a real attempt to 

present the library’s service 
7- Backed by service, ie., the library should not attempt to create 
demands which it cannot fill 


W Bp W N H 


Libraries have been relatively slow to copy the methods of ad- 
vertising agencies and sponsors of radio programs in finding out 
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how well their publicity has reached various groups. In some cases 
the telephone is used, in others, house to house surveys are em- 
ployed. Some such method of contacting the public directly is the 
only reliable means of determining whether publicity materials 
reach the groups intended. 

Every librarian knows the value of good service and word of 
mouth publicity in creating a favorable public opinion. The library 
must first set its house in order and be prepared to give good serv- 
ice before it attempts to create new demands. When this is done, 
the library should make its service known through the various pub- 
licity channels, and a thorough survey will need to evaluate the 
nature and character of such attempts. 


SUMMARY 


As has been pointed out, the administration of the library is best 
evaluated by the service which the library performs. In this sense, 
measures of library use and cost are measures of administration. 
Efficiency is the final criterion for the measurement of the library’s 
management—the library which is performing valiant service at a 
minimum cost will normally be efficiently managed. 

There are, however, various factors connected with administra- 
tion which require study and evaluation. Among these are: 


. The library’s legal basis 

. The board of control 

. Internal organization 

. Technical processes—book selection, order, etc. 
Branches and extension agencies 

The library buildings 

. Library records 

Publicity 


CON ABW DN 


The first task of the survey is to discover and record the significant 
facts regarding all of the above topics. This may be done by ob- 
servation, interviews, a study of the library’s records and by service 
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studies of library processes. But most important of all and corre- 
spondingly, most difficult of all, is the analysis and evaluation of 
results. 

In studying the administrative processes the surveyor must rely 
both upon his own experience and judgment and upon various 
accepted library principles and techniques. For there are many 
phases of librarianship for which there are no generally accepted 
standards. Again, no two libraries are alike in all respects and a 
technique or procedure which is useful in one case may be entirely 
inadequate in another. Therefore, the surveyor who undertakes the 
study of a given library, previously armed with quantitative stand- 
ards which he rigidly applies, will in most cases be missing the 
mark. While certain standards (and also the standing of other 
libraries) are useful as measuring-rods, they are actually harmful 
if applied without judgment and discretion. An effective survey of 
the library's administration should interpret the library’s organiza- 
tion and management in the light of the functions it is to serve. 
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Library Personnel 


No survey would be complete without some attention to the library 
staff. Although measures of personnel are relatively new and per- 
haps not so well tested, there are several devices which may be 
used. One of the best methods of securing information regarding 
the library staff is by conference and interview, not only with the 
staff members, but also with those who come in contact with 
the staff— library users. In this connection, it is usually desirable 
to make use of a prearranged interview form. This helps to insure 
comparable information and, by listing the items to be covered, 
prevents omissions. 

Numerous aspects of personnel measurement lend themselves 
to already prepared forms. Among these are: educational qualifica- 
tions, experience, knowledge of special fields, compensation and 
hours of work. Such data are most useful when it is possible to 
compare them with an ideal or recommended standard’ and are 
more valuable if available in advance of the interview. Compari- 
sons between school and library personnel are sometimes revealing. 


*For the public library this means the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, 
“Classification and pay plans for municipal public libraries” (Mimeographed; Chi- 
cago: A.L.A., 1939). Plans similar to those for public libraries are now being prepared 
for institutions of higher education by a subcommittee of the Board on Salaries, Staff 
and Tenure. For the college library at present, there is the somewhat old Budgets, 
classification and compensation plans for university and college libraries (Report of 
the Committee on Classification of Library Personnel of the A.L.A.; Chicago: A.L.A., 
1929). Two forms used in previous A.L.A. surveys are reproduced in Appendix I of 
this work, p.217-18. 
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At the outset it may be well to point out the necessity for dis- 
tinguishing between professional, subprofessional and clerical work- 
ers. Obviously, salary, educational qualifications and experience 
will vary for each of these groups, and accepted standards usually 
have one or the other specific group in mind. Furthermore, the 
proportion of clerical to professional workers is important evidence 
in itself, in that it helps to show whether clerical workers are ex- 
pected to do professional tasks or vice versa. In all the measures 
of personnel, therefore, the distinction between these groups should 
be maintained. 


SIZE OF THE STAFF 


Perhaps the simplest measure of the library staff is the number of 
people employed. For a clear understanding of the size of the staff, 
the division should be made into full and part-time employees, or 
part-time workers equated to a full-time basis. 

Additional information may often throw light on the adequacy 
of the library staff. The size of the staff for a number of years gives 
evidence of growth or lack of growth. Furthermore, figures for 
previous years will reveal sudden reductions or deviations from the 
normal trend. 

It is fallacious to assume that a constantly increasing library 
staff means an adequate staff. Adequacy is relative to the growth 
and size of the population (see p.13), the growth and size of the 
library collection (see p.100) and the amount of use made of 
the library. Although no absolute standards are available, it is gen- 
erally agreed that an adequate staff requires at least one assistant 
for every 15,000 to 25,000 books circulated, depending on the class 
in which the library falls.” This, of course, presupposes a full-time 
librarian in addition. It should be pointed out that even a minimum 
standard must be interpreted with caution for special services of 
the library may well require a staff considerably above any standard 


2A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, op. cit. 
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figure. The recent trend to individual service and assistance to 
readers as represented in the growth of readers’ advisers is a type 
of service which is limited only by the available personnel, and 
any hard and fast standard fails to take such activities into account. 


AGE OF THE STAFF 


The age distribution of the library staff is another measure which 
throws light on the staff’s possible effectiveness. Table 6 shows the 
age distribution for staff members in 11 county libraries in the 


South:* 
TABLE 6 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF LIBRARY STAFFS; WHITE AND NEGRO 


White: 
County libraries 
Municipal libraries 
All Negroes 


Here is shown the number of staff members of any given age group 
in the eleven libraries serving counties, and one can tell at a glance 
the relative proportion of younger to older persons. 

Such information is of more value when combined with figures 
regarding the length of service in the given library. In the Grand 
Rapids survey, for example, it was found that: “The heads of 
departments represent an unusual length of service, the average 
being 35 years for the eight, 20 years being the minimum and 52 
years the maximum.” The fact was used to demonstrate the need 
for a retirement program in Grand Rapids” but, in addition, such 


“L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the South (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.62. 

‘C. H. Compton, “Report of a survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library” (Mim- 
eographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.1o. 

*Ibid., p.12-13. 
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information throws light on the “tone” and attitude of the library 
staff. Obviously, it would be as unsatisfactory to have a staff of 
aged librarians as it would be to have a staff of neophytes. Ex- 
perience is, perhaps, the best arbiter of the respective proportion 
of older and younger people. However, an undue proportion of 
either might well merit study. : 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE LIBRARY STAFF 


A description of the library’s scheme for classification of library 
employees gives evidence as to the regular avenues of advance- 
ment for employees. As was the case in the Grand Rapids survey, 
it is usually necessary only to list the various classifications em- 
ployed with the number of staff members in each grouping: “The 
staff is classified as follows: librarian, heads of departments (8), 
senior assistants (20), assistants (15), and junior assistants (16).”° 
The presence and use of a classification scheme may well serve as 
one measure of the library’s provision for the welfare of its em- 
ployees. A description of such a scheme may be accompanied by 
information regarding the salary of the various types of positions. 
(See p.g1.) Again such information may be compared with sug- 
gested schemes such as that prepared for the American Library 
Association by the Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure.‘ And while 
it is recognized that no one scheme of staff classification can serve 
as an arbitrary standard for all libraries, comparison of a library’s 
scheme with these suggested classifications may well serve to sug- 
gest needed revisions. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


One of the most common measures of personnel is the amount of 
education received by various staff members. Data on this point to 


*Compton, op cit., p.8. 

"Op. cit.; see also Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, Proposed classifica- 
tion and compensation plans for library positions (Washington: Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, 1927); and Budgets, classification and compensation plans 
for university and college libraries, op. cit. 
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be most effective should be related to the position held and the 
duties expected. In the ten-year report of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, a complete table was given showing both the number and 
percentage of employees with varying degrees of education.® The 
classifications employed were very minute, e.g., normal school grad- 
uation, high school partial course, high school course plus Johns 
Hopkins University summer course in library science. It is not 
always necessary to employ the detailed headings used in the Enoch 
Pratt study (15 in all) and, as in the survey of County library 
service in the South, a simple classification into high school, college 
but no degree, and college degree may suffice.® In a large organiza- 
tion it would be wise to specify college training above the bachelor’s 
degree. 

In the Portrait of a library, the institutions from which staff 
members received training were enumerated, and, in addition, vari- 
ous extension courses in certain institutions attended by staff mem- 
bers were listed." Such information throws light on the library’s 
potential “source of ideas.” To draw a parallel from the teaching 
staff of a college or university, it is commonly agreed that a policy 
of retaining a large number of graduates of the institution on that 
institution's faculty, is to be condemned. This same theory might 
well apply to libraries in a slightly different sense, i.e., avoiding 
having too many employees from one or two colleges. Thus, evi- 
dence of the presence of many graduates of one particular college 
might be regarded with some concern, whereas, the library which 
draws its graduates from many colleges has the advantage of a 
constant infusion of new blood and new ideas. 

Perhaps the chief use of information regarding educational 
training is its value in assessing the quality of work done. Libraries 


“The reorgantzation of a large public library. Ten year report of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library 1926-1935 (Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1937), p.146-47. 

*Wilson and Wight, op. cit., p.63. 

*M. C. Quigley and Wm. E. Marcus, Portrait of a library (N.Y: Appleton-Century, 
1936), p.167. 
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have long operated on the assumption that effective librarianship 
demands college training. Obviously, then, it is important to know 
how many employees and what percentage of the staff have this 
requisite training. Here again, the scheme of classification prepared 
by the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure may well be used 
for comparison." It should be of real concern to a library if it 
found that many of its employees occupying responsible positions 
did not have the minimum educational training recommended in 
the above report. 

Professional training. Professional training may be received 
through: 

Library training classes 

Summer courses in library schools or teacher-training institutions 

The regular one-year library schools 

Graduate library schools 
Since many library training courses may be taken for less than a 
year, it is usually desirable for the survey to specify the amount of 
time spent in professional schools. Also, it may be well to distin- 
guish between training received from a recognized school and that 
received from other agencies. Table 7 (p.82) illustrates the informa- 
tion collected in County library service in the South’” and shows 
at a glance the number of employees who have received various 
types of professional training. In a large system with a large num- 
ber of employees, it might be well to present also the percentage 
of employees in each group in order to show the proportion of staff 
members with one year of training, two years, etc. 

In the Portrait of a library, the number of library schools repre- 
sented was included together with a list of the schools attended.” 
As in the case of academic training, such information shows the 
degree to which the library draws upon various institutions for 


its staff. 
NOD. cit. 
“Wilson and Wight, loc. ctt. 
“Quigley and Marcus, op. cét., p.168. 
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Information regarding professional training to be most effec- 
tively studied, should be compared with other data. Since standards 
for professional training vary greatly in different occupations, per- 
haps it is better to compare the library staff with the staff of an- 
other library comparable in size and service rendered or to employ 


TABLE 7 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF LIBRARY STAFFS 


13 
Train- 12 Weeks 
ing Weeks but Less 


Class in prod sry. than 


Library One 
Year 


White: 
County libraries 
Municipal libraries 
All Negroes 


as the basis of comparison some such recommendations as those 
given in “Classification and pay plans.”* It should also be borne in 
mind that library, as well as academic training, is commonly meas- 
ured in terms of successful number of years completed rather than 
degree of success attained (as measured by grades). But this should 
not deter the survey from seeking information regarding success in 
library school or college where such data seem important. 

Other educational qualifications. Since the library often handles 
many books from foreign countries and in many communities deals 
with foreign-born elements, it may be well to discover the language 
qualifications found in the library staff. This is particularly true of 
libraries in large metropolitan centers and university libraries where 
language departments are relatively prominent. In the Montclair, 
New Jersey Public Library,”’ the languages listed in Table 8 were 


MOb. cit. 
“Quigley and Marcus, op. cit., p.167. 
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covered. Since interpretations of language ability vary so widely, 
careful definition of “reads” and “speaks fluently’ should be 
required. 

As an indication of effective library service to specialized groups, 
it is often desirable to discover the special, technical or vocational 


TABLE 8 


LANGUAGE ABILITIES OF 
MONTCLAIR STAFF MEMBERS 


Speaks 
Fluently 


French 
German 
Dutch 
Italian 


Spanish 


training of staff members: e.g., business courses, art courses, tech- 
nical and scientific training. Such information gives evidence of the 
library's ability (potential or actual) to serve special groups of 
readers. 

Professional experience. The simplest measure of professional 
experience (and by assumption, knowledge of library organization 
and work) is the number of years each employee has been engaged 
in library work. In measuring this factor, Wilson and Wight used 
a table dividing the number of years experience into five group- 
ings’® (Table 9, p.84). 

Often such information may well be presented as percentages of 
the library staff with varying years of experience. Ordinarily, this 
is better than presenting the average number of years or the total 
number of years experience for the entire staff since it shows 
whether experience is concentrated in the careers of one or two 
people or spread fairly uniformly throughout the staff. 


“Wilson and Wight, op. cit., p.62. 
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A simple tabulation of the term of experience does not neces- 
sarily mean “successful” experience. Further light on this question 
may be obtained by learning the names of libraries where experi- 
ence was gained. Often, experience of only a few years in a par- 
ticularly progressive library is worth more than many years ex- 


TABLE 9 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN LIBRARY WORK 


Number of Years 


White: 
County libraries 
Municipal libraries 
All Negroes 


perience in a small or poorer one. The suggested qualifications for 
various positions as developed by the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure are an excellent yardstick by which to evaluate 
the experience of library staff members, and may well be employed 
as a guidepost for the library survey.'’ These suggested schemes 
can serve as One answer to the questions: How much experience 
should the circulation assistant have? Or do the present catalogers 
have as much experience as they should have? 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Libraries have been slow both to devise tests of personality, intelli- 
gence and social adjustment and to apply the experience of other 
disciplines with such measures. Various other possible measures of 
the library staff should be mentioned although their application 
may be possible only in the most thorough survey. 
Intelligence. Many tests of intelligence have been devised of 
“Ob. cit. 
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which the most common, perhaps, is the Army Alpha Test. For 
the library desirous of standards by which to judge its staff, the 
Telford report lists the minimum Army Alpha score desirable in 
all positions.*® 

More widely used today, perhaps, is the test administered annu- 
ally to thousands of college freshmen and sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education."” Most recent college graduates have 
taken this test at one time or another and scores may, therefore, 
be available by correspondence with the individual’s Alma Mater. 

Personality and personal adjustment. Efforts to reduce the in- 
tangibles of personality to objective measurement are relatively 
recent and certainly have not been applied in any great extent to 
library personnel. Miss Howe lists tests used in the Denver School 
of Librarianship,”° two of which measure personality: 


1. Allport, G. W. and E H., A-S reaction study, N.Y.: Houghton, 
1928. 

2. Thurstone, L. L. and T G., Personality schedule, Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Pr., 1930. 


Both tests are designed primarily to measure emotional stability, 
personality and self-confidence. Among the more recent tests, the 
Strong, Vocational interest blank and the Bernreuter, Personality 
inventory may be mentioned.”* Information from such tests would 
tell much about the library staff, but as yet they have not been 
widely used in libraries and, hence, few comparable data are 
available. 

Reading and vocabulary tests. It has been emphasized many 


*Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, op. cit. For a complete discussion of 
intelligence testing in personnel work, see “Measuring abstract intelligence in per- 
sonnel work,” Public Personnel Studies, VII (May-June, 1929), 69-92. 

“American Council on Education, Psychological examination (Washington: Amet. 
Council on Educ., rev. yearly). 

*H. E. Howe, “Traits of the ideal and the potential librarian,” Library Quarterly, 
VI (Apr., 1936), p.111-23. 

™E. K. Strong, Vocational interest blanks (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Pr., 
1933-35); and R. G. Bernreuter, The personality inventory (Stanford Univ., Calif.: 
Stanford Univ. Pr., 1935). 
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times that library work requires knowledge and love of books, but 
libraries have rarely employed tests of reading ability and vocabu- 
lary to measure these qualifications. In the Denver School of 
Librarianship, the Whipple, “High school and college reading 
test,” and the Inglis, ““Test of English vocabulary” were selected 
from among the many available tests of similar character.” Clearly, 
the work of the cataloger requires a great deal of rapid reading, 
comprehension and wide vocabulary knowledge in the proper cata- 
loging and classification of many books. Accordingly, it is quite 
pertinent to apply tests of this character in order to see the degree 
to which employees have the necessary equipment for their work. 

Other personal qualifications. It is commonly agreed that library 
work requires tact, judgment, ability to get along well with others, 
discretion and many other like qualities. The survey will hardly 
have the time or funds to apply objective measures to all of these 
traits even if such measures were available, although a short inter- 
view with the employee may be well worth the time involved. 
Such an interview seldom can be conclusive but should serve to 
provide a preliminary estimate of personal traits with the Oppor- 
tunity to follow up any “leads” through interviews with others. 
Contacts with regular patrons may serve to bring in the point of 
view of the user. 

Professional recognition. Many factors may be used to measure 
the degree of professional inclination of staff members. In the pub- 
lic library survey of the Ohio State Library, a score of one point 
(of a possible ro for staff competence) was given if the librarian 
was a member of the American Library Association, the Ohio Li- 
brary Association and attended a professional conference. Such 
criteria are valuable for assessing the initiative and enthusiasm of 
library employees. | 

Another useful indication of professional interest and recogni- 
tion is an analysis of the offices and committee appointments held 


“Howe, op. cit. 
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in professional associations. The Enoch Pratt survey” listed the 
offices held by members of the staff in the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Maryland Library Association, the Middle Eastern Li- 
brary Association, the Special Libraries Association and others. This 
record gives outstanding indication of the degree to which Enoch 
Pratt staff members are serving the profession at large and the 
recognition accorded staff members by the profession. 

The number and character of speaking engagements in the com- 
munity is another criterion of a staff member’s recognition by the 
community served. The Enoch Pratt survey found it impossible to 
list “the hundreds of occasions on which, during the past ten years, 
representatives of the Library have spoken in public. ... However, 
it is interesting to review the various types of meeting addressed 
by staff members.””* 

A fourth measure of professional interest and activity is the de- 
gree to which staff members keep up with professional develop- 
ments through publications. The Ohio public library survey as- 
signed a score of one point of ten for “1 or more professional 
magazines read regularly during year.” Some surveys are content 
simply with determining whether the library subscribes to profes- 
sional journals or purchases professional books. 

Accrediting associations devote considerable time to studying 
college faculty contributions to professional literature. So a fifth 
measure of professional interest and activity is the number and 
character of publications or magazine articles by staff members. In 
the Enoch Pratt survey, a complete listing of all staff publications 
“relating to library service and allied fields, written while the 
author was in the service of this library”*’ formed an impressive 
summary, not only of staff professional interests, but also of serv- 
ice to the profession. 


“The reorganization of a large public library ..., op. cit., p.141-42. 


*Ibid., p.140. 
*Ibid., p.142. 
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All of the above measures should be interpreted in the light of 
local conditions. For example, it is not always true that the person 
who contributes to professional publications is a better librarian 
than one who seldom publishes articles or books. But, in general, 
all of the foregoing measures should throw light on the qualifica- 
tions of the personnel. The librarian who is contributing much to 
the community usually has much to contribute to the profession, 
and, furthermore, feels the urge to do so. The librarian who main- 
tains membership in professional associations and regularly attends 
their conferences often acquires much of value in performing a 
better job in the local community. 


DUTIES OF THE STAFF 


The simplest measure of the duties of the library staff is the amount 
of time required of the employee. This is most frequently presented 
by the number of working hours per week. Thus in the land-grant 
survey: “The hours of service of the professional staff in the librar- 
ies of land-grant institutions vary from 37 to 45 hours per week. 
The typical (median) is 4o....”°° Much the same hours were found 
in the A.L.A. survey when hours of work ranged from averages 
of 40.7 hours to 44.6 for public libraries in cities of various sizes.”” 

The library survey should also endeavor to determine what extra- 
library activities are expected of staff members. For instance, in the 
land-grant survey: 


Duties of the librarians were assigned to professors as part-time work 
[in four land-grant institutions ]....In one, 50 per cent of the time of 
the librarian is given to the directorship of the extension service... in 
one of these four institutions a professor is teaching 15 hours a week and 
giving the balance of his time to library administration.”® 


“Arthur J. Klein, Survey of land-grant colleges and universities, U.S. Office of 
Education Bull. 1930, no.9 (Washington: Govt. Print. Off, 1930), p.6g0. 


“A.L.A., Survey of libraries, 1 (Chicago: A.L.A., 1926-27), p.138-39. 
“Klein, op. cit., p.680-81. 
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This factor is rarely important in the analysis of a public library. 

The job analysis. The simplest type of job analysis is the appor- 
tionment of time and duties between professional and clerical ac- 
tivities. Thus, the survey should reveal the extent to which clerical 
workers are expected to perform professional tasks as well as the 
clerical duties assigned professional assistants. 

A more complete job analysis may be undertaken to show the 
specific activities performed by each staff member. This may be 
done in one of two ways: first, a simple listing of the activities. 
This would give no information regarding the amount of time 
devoted to each activity nor any indication of the relative frequency 
of each, but the omission might be remedied by asking for an 
estimate of the amount of time spent on each task. Second, a 
regular record of activities might be kept for several days or weeks 
with the exact amount of time spent on each. This method as- 
sumes that the time chosen is a typical one, and where care 1s 
taken to secure a representative period, it is an effective means of 
discovering what each employee does and the amount of time 
spent on various types of work. 

The job analysis should take several factors into account. First, 
it should provide for a listing of duties which are regular, irregular 
and cooperative. Second, it is usually wise to have the analysis sub- 
mitted to one or two immediate superiors, although cooperation in 
the keeping of records may serve the same purpose, 1.e., insuring 
a typical and complete record. Third, some standard of comparison 
often makes for better illumination of the returns. When the li- 
brary has a well planned classification scheme with the duties of 
each position indicated, this may serve. When such is not the case, 
the activities may be checked against the duties listed in “Classifica- 
tion and pay plans” for comparable positions.”” It cannot be em- 
Op. cit. For a discussion of job analysis as employed in the Library Curriculum 

Studies, see W. W. Charters, “Job analysis in education for librarianship,” Libraries, 


XXXII (Jan., 1927), 7-10. In Appendix I of this work, p.218, is given a form used in 
previous A.L.A. surveys. 
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phasized too strongly, however, that nothing can take the place of 
the library’s own job analysis. 

Measuring job efficiency. Various rating systems have been de- 
vised in industry to measure worker efficiency. Naturally, the per- 
sonal character of library service to the public makes it difficult to 
measure employees by industrial methods. Whereas the factory 
worker’s efficiency is often measured by the number of articles 
turned out, library assistants cannot be measured by the number 
of books circulated. One solution to the problem is the use of tests. 
Because such tests have not been widely employed in library work 
and, hence, few are available, this method needs further explora- 
tion before widespread application is possible.*° 

A common method of rating job efficiency in administration is 
by the use of a rating form. By this procedure, the employee is 
rated on several items by his immediate superior (usually it is best 
to have the rating revised by two other superiors to avoid personal 
bias or prejudice). A great many such forms have been employed, 
prominent among them that of Probst.** Such forms are often 
employed regularly by large industrial concerns to study fitness for 
promotion.** 

Where exhaustive job analysis and measures of individual effi- 
ciency are possible, the survey is assured of careful and accurate 
evaluations. But in many cases the survey will have neither the 
time nor the funds for detailed studies and, hence, the common 
procedure is to evaluate competence by means of personal inter- 


“Tests developed for clerks and stenographers in public administrative work may 
serve the purpose of judging the library’s clerical help. An example of such a test is 
F. A. Moss and Fred Telford, “Suggested tests for senior clerk,” Public Personnel 
Studies, Il (Sept., 1924), 195-213. In addition the Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration has developed one “proficiency” test for library circulation assistants: “Sug- 
gested tests for senior library assistant, circulation department,” Public Personnel 
Studies, WII (Mar., 1925), 97-110. 

“J. B. Probst, Service ratings (Chicago: Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, 1931). 

“For a complete discussion of many forms see Staff reports in the public service 
(Being an interim report of a research group of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion) (London: The Inst. of Public Administration, 1936). 
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view and observation of work. The skillful interviewer may often 
approach scientific accuracy through astute observations, but im- 
pressions and judgments, wherever possible, should be subjected to 
corroborative proof. The difficulty of the problem should not auto- 
matically preclude consideration. If as is so often stated, libraries 
are no better than the people who manage them; one cannot 
effectively judge the library’s performance without some knowl- 
edge of its staff. 


REWARDS AND COMPENSATION OF THE STAFF 


Salary. The most frequently employed measure of compensation 
to the library staff is the amount of pay received. Most surveys 
have included such information as an important part of the sur- 
vey, variations being chiefly in the manner of presentation. In the 
Westchester survey, for example: 


Only three head librarians receive annual salaries as large as $3000. 
The average of $1,575 for the entire group includes salaries paid to 
several part-time librarians, but in no case, to the knowledge of the 
survey staff, are these salaries supplemented by any significantly large 
earnings from other remunerative employment.** 


Many surveys have found it revealing to present salary informa- 
tion for a period of years in order to show whether the compen- 
sation for library employees has increased with the extension of 
service: “In the period beginning with 1910 and ending with 1925 
the average salary of the librarian in the institutions reporting | 9] 
rose from $2147 to $4580.’** Figures for several years reveal general 
trends as well as unusual conditions. For instance, no picture of 
library salaries would be complete without reference to the years 
1929-33 as well as the current years. 


*°E. A. Wight and L. Carnovsky, Library service in a suburban area (Chicago: 
A.L.A., 1936), p.29. 

“G. A. Works, College and university library problems (Chicago: A.L.A., 1927), 
p-92. 
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Salary information is most revealing when compared with data 
from other libraries or institutions. In this respect, the annual sal- 
ary information collected by the American Library Association and 
reported frequently in the A.L.A. Bulletin provides useful compari- 
sons for libraries of all sizes. In the case of colleges and universi- 
ties, library salaries may be compared effectively with salaries of 
other members of the college staff. Care should be taken, of course, 
that the qualification and training represented in the various posi- 
tions are comparable and that vacations and hours are considered. 
For the public library, salaries may often be compared with other 
municipal employees, particularly the schools: 


While the qualifications and type of service are not directly com- 
parable with the public schools, it should be pointed out that both 
minimum and maximum salary provisions are much lower in the pub- 
lic library than in the public schools, and that employees of the schools 
may achieve permanent tenure while the library staff is employed 
“during the pleasure of the board.’”®® 


Salary information may be more illuminating when compared 
with the cost of living. In College and university library problems, 
Works gave such figures for a period of several years (see Table 10, 
p.93), showing not only the relation of library salaries to instruc- 
tional salaries but the relation of each to the cost of living. Such 
information might easily be misinterpreted, i.e., Table 10 shows a 
greater increase for library salaries than that for professors’ salaries. 
But library salaries were originally lower, and even in 1925, the 
average librarian received less than the average professor.*° Evi- 
dence regarding costs in different regions is useful for compari- 
sons also. 

Where the library maintains a definite salary schedule for cer- 
tain positions, actual salaries should be compared with the corre- 
sponding suggested salaries. Where no such scheme is used, a useful 


“Wight, “Library planning in Irvington,” New Jersey Library Bulletin, new series, 
V (Feb., 1937), 11-12. 
“Works, op. cit., p.g2. 
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standard of comparison is provided in the pay plans set up in the 
Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure report.*’ No one set of salary 
schedules can serve the entire profession, because of regional vari- 
ations, types of service, etc. The A.L.A. report, however, does serve 


TABLE 10* 


INDEX NUMBERS FOR SALARIES OF FULL PROFESSORS AND LIBRAR- 

IANS IN ELEVEN INSTITUTIONS; FOR SALARIES OF ASSISTANT PRO- 

FESSORS AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN LIBRARIES IN EIGHT 

INSTITUTIONS; AND FOR THE COST OF LIVING AS REPORTED BY THE 

U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. SALARIES: 1910-14 = 100 
COST OF LIVING: 1913 =100 


Head of 
Department 
in Library 


Full 


Librarian Assistant 


Professor Professor 


101.4 
121.5 
167.7 


202.2 


as a useful guidepost, and wide deviations from its suggestions 
should be the cause for further investigation. 

Vacations. Compensation to library employees may be partly in 
the form of vacations with pay. The A.L.A. Survey revealed wide 
variations among different libraries. Most libraries reported that 
equal vacations were given to all members of the professional staff, 
usually one month. In some libraries, vacations are given only 
after a specified term of service, usually one year. A few libraries 
have special regulations under which library employees with un- 
usually long terms of service are given extra vacations.” In the 
survey of land-grant colleges it is stated that: 

In more than three-fourths of the institutions a vacation of one 

"Op. cit. 
“Works, op. cit., p.g2 (abridged). 


SA L.A., Survey, op. cit., p.142ff; see also, Hazel B. Timmerman, ‘What vacations 
and holidays do libraries allow?” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXIII (Feb., 1939), 63-65. 
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month is allowed the library staff...One month’s vacation is almost 
the only matter which seems to have become fairly well standardized 
in college library administration.*° 


Information regarding vacations should be used to supplement sal- 
ary data and may well serve as one indication of the rewards 
offered to the library staff. 

Rank. In the college and university library, the status of the 
library staff with regard to the rest of the institution provides some 
indication of the importance of the library staff in the college: 


twenty-three librarians of land-grant institutions have the rank of 
professor; 

4, the rank of associate professor; 

5, assistant professor; 

I, instructor; 

the remainder have no rank at all.** 


The question of rank is important since in many institutions, it 
determines the extent to which the library staff may participate in 
retirement programs, group insurance and other benefits. It should 
be pointed out that any conclusions drawn from rankings should 
take into account the qualifications rewarded and not solely the 
length of service. 

Group imsurance. Many educational institutions maintain pro- 
grams of group insurance which constitute an important form of 
compensation to staff members. In some public libraries, members 
of the staff participate either in municipal schemes or library 
schemes. Important points about them to note are: 


1. Is the scheme voluntary or required? 

2. Are contributions made by the individual, the institution or both? 

3. Is the rate lower than standard life insurance? 

4. Under what conditions may the individual participate? Is partici- 
pation dependent upon rank, years of service, etc.? 


“Klein, op. cit., p.691. 
“1bid., p.680. 
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5. What provisions are made for return of the employees contribu- 
tion in case of transfer or resignation? 


Retirement annuities. Another form of compensation to em- 
ployees is the provision of a certain income for life at retirement. 
Since librarians are not included in the social security program, the 
provision of such a scheme is important for effective personnel 
relations. Again, this may be either a library scheme or a municipal 
Of university scheme in which librarians are included. Some of the 
more important considerations are: 


Is the scheme permissive or mandatory? 

What is the retirement age? 

Are contributions made by the individual, the institution or both? 

4. What are the specific cash benefits? 

5. What other requirements are made? ie., years of service neces- 
sary for participation? provision for transfer of accumulation in 
event of change of position, etc.? 

6. Is the scheme actuarially sound? 


nae me 


Other staff privileges. For employees kept from work by illness, 
libraries should have special provisions which should be studied to 
determine the degree to which the staff members suffer or benefit 
from the plan. 

Planned programs for advanced study by staff members are of 
great value to the library. These may take the form of leaves of 
absence for a specific period or arrangements with some institution 
for special instruction for staff members. The effectiveness of such 
plans may be measured by the number or percentage of the staff 
taking advantage of them. 

Many other factors should be reported by the thoroughgoing 
survey. Conditions of cleanliness, good lighting and ventilation are 
essential to the health of the staff. Provision of ample rest rooms 
and staff club rooms are now considered a necessity for efficient 
service. The survey will want to know the extent to which the 
library attempts to provide for staff reading interests. 
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GENERAL PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Various other measures may be applied to the problems of person- 
nel efficiency and management. One problem facing large libraries 
is the method of reporting upon and rating the individual em- 
ployee: 


In a small business or in a small self-contained Government or Mu- 
nicipal Department the problem of grading employees in order of merit 
and selecting the best for promotion presents no great difficulty....A 
much more difficult problem confronts the head of a large organisation. 
... Neither he himself nor any of his immediate assistants can have 
personal knowledge of all the members of the staff, and consequently 
there is a need for some reporting system which will give the adminis- 
trator, in a uniform and summarized form, sufficient information about 
the character, performance of duties, ability, outlook and temperament 
of the individual employees to enable their present and potential value 
to be as fairly assessed as possible.*” 


Accordingly, a survey should determine what provisions are made 
for discovering the abilities and qualifications of employees, and 
whether these are used as the basis for a regular promotion scheme. 
In all but the smallest libraries, some personnel records are needed, 
and these should be evaluated on the basis of the purposes for 
which they are designed. 

Tenure and staff turnover. A satisfactory personnel program re- 
quires some accepted scheme of tenure. This means something 
more than year-to-year appointment. Colleges and universities often 
meet this problem by giving librarians the tenure accorded to their 
academic ranking. In public libraries, tenure is usually the province 
of the library board. Where a definite program is in force, it should 
be studied. One method of evaluating the whole question of tenure 
is by noting the number and percentage of turnover in the staff. 
This may take the form, as in Rosenlof’s study, of the number of 
years in the position: “Of 68 librarians, 35, or 51.7 per cent, have 


“Staff reports in the public service, op. cit., p.1-2. 
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held their present position less than 6 years. The median tenure is 
5.9 years.”** Additional light may be thrown upon tenure and turn- 
over by presenting the number of additions to, or withdrawals from, 
the staff in a given number of years. This technique was employed 
in Works’ College and university library problems: 


A computation has been made of the percentage of the full-time staff 
that left service in the period from 1921 to 1925, inclusive. One of the 
striking features is the marked differences. The range is from 4.4 per 
cent at Cornell to 48.2 per cent at Ames.** 


Similar information was presented for a period of fifteen years, 
showing for each year and for five-year intervals, the number and 
percentage who left the service.*” As is pointed out by Works, care 
should be taken in the collection of such data to differentiate be- 
tween professional and clerical, full-time and part-time employees. 
Naturally, if a large number of student employees were included 
in the returns their inclusion would present a false picture of in- 
stability. With this reservation, information regarding the number 
and percentage of turnovers may give evidence of the library’s 
ability to obtain and retain efficient employees. A high percentage 
might be a symptom of unhealthy personnel conditions. 

Improvement of personnel. A careful survey should endeavor to 
discover and evaluate the library’s efforts to improve its personnel. 
Such schemes may range from care in the original choice of staff 
members to elaborate programs of staff instruction, staff meetings 
and provisions for advanced study. Often, the chief criterion for 
evaluating such programs is the amount of time and money spent. 
But after they have been analyzed as to cost and extent, additional 
evidence of their importance may be given by the number of staff 
members availing themselves of the privileges. 


*®G. W. Rosenlof, Library facilities of teacher-training institutions (N.Y.: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929), p.83. 

“Works, op. cit., p.107. 

“Ibid., p.108. 
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Although objective data are useful in presenting various factors 
with regard to personnel, they cannot entirely take the place of 
interview and contacts on the part of the surveyor. Many personal 
characteristics do not lend themselves to statistical analysis, and 
the survey should at all times endeavor to assess the general atti- 
tude and “‘tone” of the staff, since so much of the success of library 
work depends upon personal contact between patron and assistant. 
Ordinarily, the library staff which meets the public graciously and 
which cheerfully answers and attempts to grant vague and some- 
times unreasonable requests, will be a more effective staff No 
amount of questionnaires and tests can reveal the attitude with 
which the staff goes about its regular duties. Often a careful inter- 
viewer can discover staff traits and tendencies which voluminous 
reports might fail to reveal. 

Some of the items to consider in surveying the library staff are: 


Qualifications of the staff grouped as to professional, sub-professional 
and clerical, as represented by: 


. Age distribution 

Academic and general college training 

Professional training 

Facility with foreign languages 

Special technical or vocational training 

Professional experience, number and variety of institutions in 
which experience has been obtained 

Personal qualifications; intelligence, personality, reading ability. 

Professional recognition and interest, as represented by mem- 
bership in professional associations, professional association 
offices and committee positions, and professional publications 
read and written 
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Duties of the staff as represented by: 


1. Hours of service 
2. Extralibrary duties required 
3. Job analysis 
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Rewards and compensation of the staff as represented by: 


. Salaries 

. Vacations 

Rank 

. Sick leaves 

. Opportunities for further study 

Group insurance 

. Retirement annuities 

. General personnel conditions, lighting, ventilation, staff rest 
rooms, provision for staff reading interests 
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General personnel problems: 


1. Provisions for evaluating staff members for promotion 

2. Tenure and turnover as represented by the number of em- 
ployees leaving the service 

3. Provision for improvement of personnel 


The study of personnel problems and personnel measurement 
is relatively recent, hence, few tested methods for evaluating the 
library staff are available. Even the experience of other fields such 
as public administration and business have comparatively little to 
offer as yet. Therefore, the library survey will often have to rely 
upon its own good judgment as to the items to include and the 
measures to employ. The library staff should never be considered 
without reference to its environment. What are the functions of 
the library? What forms of organization have been effected to 
catty out those functions? And how well is the library staff suited 
to the performance and fulfillment of those functions? These are 
the important problems in surveying library personnel. 
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The Library Collections 


Library book and periodical collections have probably received less 
attention in library surveys than any other part of the library. In 
the great majority of surveys, a simple numerical figure has been 
used as a measure of the collection with little or no attention to 
the questions: What type of books does the library have? And is 
the library's book collection designed to meet the specific needs 
of its clientele? Although a familiar library slogan for years urged 
“the best reading for the largest number... ,” little has been done 
to help librarians evaluate the “best reading.” 

The purpose of this chapter is: (1) to present various measures 
of the library’s book and periodical collection as they have been 
applied in surveys, (2) to illustrate these measures with results 
from actual surveys, and (3) to evaluate the various measures with 
particular reference to their application in future surveys. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Numerical measures of the quantity of the book collection. The 
most widely used measure of the library book collection is the 
number of volumes in the library. To attempt even to list all the 
surveys using this measure would be a large task. An example is 
Randall’s survey of 202 liberal arts college libraries. The average 
library in this group contained 35,000 volumes.’ The secondary 


“W. M. Randall, The college library (Chicago: A.L.A. and Univ. of Chicago Pr., 
1932), p.67. 
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school standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States graduated this measure for schools 
of various sizes, e.g.; 


1. Enrolment of 100 or less students—5o00 well-selected books... 
2. Enrolment of 100 to 200 students—soo to 1,000 well-selected 


books. . .” 


Some surveys have used numerical measures and given them 
added meaning by making the figure a per capita one. Thus the 
Southern Association standards suggested books “averaging five 
per student.”* The scoring sheet for small public libraries in Texas 
suggests a book stock of one and a half books per capita.* Standards 
compiled by the Library Extension Division, Illinois State Library, 
1931, suggest 2 volumes per capita for libraries serving 10,000 to 
50,000 population.” Per capita figures such as the above are some- 
times obtained by using the number of registered borrowers, but 
more often the total population is the unit employed. 

Public library surveys have used the number of volumes in the 
library per capita as a basis for comparison with the A.L.A. sug- 
gested minimum standards, which are quoted in Table 11, p.102. 
These standards have been carefully studied and set up after ex- 
tensive consideration, and as such, they provide a useful basis for 
comparison, though, of course, they are not absolute measures. 

The advantages of simple numerical measures are apparent. 
They are easily available (nearly every librarian can give the num- 
ber of volumes in the library), easily understood and easy to 
compare. 

Nevertheless, such measures have many disadvantages. First, 


°—D. S. Campbell, Libraries in the accredited high schools of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States (Dec., 1930), p.3. 


*Ibid., p.3- 
“Scoring sheet for small public libraries in Texas” (Mimeographed. ) 


‘Illinois State Library, Library Extension Division, Statistics of the libraries of 
Illinois, 1930 (Springfield, Ill., 1931), p.5. 
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they are quantitative rather than qualitative. Even though one 
knows how many books a library contains, one does not know 
how well they are adapted to the particular community served. 
Second, such measures fail to distinguish between titles and vol- 
umes. Third, they are of little use unless one is certain they mean 


TABLE 11 


STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Books Per Capita 


Libraries serving 100,000 and over vA 

Libraries serving 50,000 to 99,999 2 

Libraries serving 10,000 to 49,999 | 2 

Libraries serving 5,000 to 9,999 3 

Libraries serving less than 5,000 3 with a minimum 


of 4,000 volumes® 


the same thing in different cases. For example, one library may 
include pamphlets, newspapers, magazines and documents in the 
count. The number of volumes in this library would not be the 
same as the number of volumes in a library which did not count 
such material. Happily, the statistical division of the American 
Library Association has done much to standardize the definition of 
volume and other terms in the making of library reports. 

Proportional analysis of the book collection. In an attempt to 
_provide more than a simple numerical measure of the library hold- 
Ings, some investigators have analyzed the proportion of books in 
various classes. In a survey of 63 four-year teachers’ colleges and 4o 
normal schools, Rosenlof gave the percentage of holdings in 11 
Dewey classes plus fiction.’ 

Other surveys have shown the number or percentage of volumes 
available to different groups of users. The most common use is by 


*A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, “Classification and pay plans for 
municipal public libraries” (Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1939); see also “Stand- 
ards for public libraries,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXVII (Nov., 1933), 514; and the revised 
leaflet issued in 1939. 

"G. W. Rosenlof, Library facilities of teacher-training institutions (N.Y: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929), p.so. 
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public libraries in evaluating resources available to children and 
adults. Wilson and Wight used a similar analysis to show the num- 
ber of volumes available to white and Negro library patrons in 
Southern counties.* 

An interesting variation of this procedure was employed in the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library’s ten-year report” as illustrated in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


FICTION TITLES PUBLISHED AND PURCHASED 


Number of | Number | Percentage 
Titles Added Added 
Published at Pratt at Pratt 


1135 411 62 per cent 


1340 635 47 
1348 509 37 
1272 355 28 
1384 241 7 
1317 186 14 
1356 215 15 
1362 244 ia 7 


Whatever the desirable ratio of fiction purchased to fiction pub- 
lished, these figures certainly show the trend of fiction buying in 
the Enoch Pratt Library, and while the procedure is suggestive, it 
is, of course, chiefly suitable for a large institution. 

Such proportional analyses of the book collection lack some of 
the advantages of the simple numerical figures. They are not so 
easily obtained, and when obtained, are not easily interpreted with 
reference to other institutions. Furthermore, although one knows 
what is meant when 50 per cent of the collection is fiction, one is 
not yet sure how much of the book collection should be fiction. 


On the other hand, an analysis of the number of volumes in 
*L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the South (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.86-88. 


"The reorganization of a large public library...(Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 1937), p.12. 
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subject classifications or the number of volumes for various types 
of readers, gives some additional insight into the adequacy of the 
book collection. It enables one to tell, for example, whether the 
collection is predominantly literary, historical, or scientific. If sub- 
jected to close analysis, such figures help point out subjects inade- 
quately represented and subjects overemphasized. But the discovery 
that science, for instance, represents only five per cent of the col- 
lection is not in itself grounds for buying more science books. It 
is merely the indication of a condition to be carefully scrutinized 
and studied, with a view to justifying its presence or seeking 
remedies. | 

Another proportional figure is sometimes used—the percentage 
of duplicate copies in the collection. In his study of teachers’ col- 
leges, Rosenlof found that for 58 degree-granting schools the per- 
centage of duplication in the collection ranged from 1.3 per cent 
to 52.5 per cent with an average of 19.9 per cent. For 30 non- 
degree-granting schools, the range was for 2.1 per cent to 45.7 per 
cent with an average of 16.2 per cent.”° 

The chief disadvantage of this measure is the difficulty of se- 
curing it. Often, duplication must be estimated, and if the informa- 
tion is obtainable, it usually entails a careful tabulation of the shelf 
list, in order that duplicate copies may not be confused with addi- 
tional volumes of a set. Again, such a measure sheds little light 
upon the quality of the book collection save to indicate whether 
the collection consists of many titles, or few titles and many copies. 

Analysis of the book collection by means of check lists. Recent 
investigations have come more and more to use the check list for 
measuring the library collections. By this method, a measuring list 
of “best” books is selected. The library’s catalog is then checked 
to see how many of the listed titles are found in the library. Either 
the total number or the percentage of listed books found in the 
library may be used. 


*Rosenlof, op. cit., p.35. 
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Plainly, the important consideration in the use of this method 
is the selection of a list for checking purposes. Since, in recent years, 
several lists for this purpose have been employed, it is well to con- 
sider a few of them and the purposes for which they were used. 

A list of books for college libraries. This list, under the editor- 
ship of Charles B. Shaw, was developed for the Advisory Group 
on College Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation.’* Some 14,000 
titles in all departments of college instruction were selected by 
college professors and librarians, although books for graduate work 
were excluded. Books are listed by departments, and an index pro- 
vides a key to individual titles. 

As a part of the study of liberal arts college libraries, the list 
was checked by some 150 colleges. The average number of titles 
held by these colleges was 2,830 or 19.5 per cent.” 

The Shaw list is probably the longest list that has yet been used 
for measuring the book collection. Although not intended pri- 
marily as a buying list, nevertheless, it represents the combined 
judgment of a large number of subject specialists and librarians 
and, as such, may be used for evaluating college collections. Its 
disadvantages are its length, its arrangement (by departments in- 
stead of alphabetically in one list) and the fact that it is already 
out of date (published in 1931)."* While the subject arrangement 
makes checking difficult, it is an advantage in that it enables the 
survey to analyze the completeness of the collection in specific 
subject fields. 

A list of books for junior college libraries. This list, developed 
for the Carnegie Corporation’s Advisory Group on Junior College 
Libraries, was edited by Foster E. Mohrhardt.™ It is a list of some 
5,300 titles selected by the editor in collaboration with specialists 


“(2d prelim. ed.; Chicago: A.L.A., 1931). 

“Randall, op. cit., p.86. 

*A supplement to the Shaw list covering 1931-38 and sponsored by the A.L.A. 
College Library Advisory Board, has just been published (Chicago: A.L.A., 1940). 

(Chicago: A.L.A., 1937). 
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in subject fields. It includes no titles which were out of print at 
the time of publication. 

The Mohrhardt list was used by the Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries and was checked by 179 institutions.” The aver- 
age number of titles held was 936 or about 18 per cent of the list. 

This list, although fairly extensive, is not as long as Shaw’s list. 
It was published in 1937 and, hence, is fairly up to date. Its arrange- 
ment, like the Shaw list, is by departments and is a disadvantage 
for checking but an asset in analyzing the collection in specific 
subject fields. 

Junior college book list. This list, compiled by Eugene Hilton,”® 
is a ranked list, i.e., the titles are listed in order of importance as 
determined by the votes of various instructors. The 2,388 titles are 
listed by departments of instruction. 

Hilton’s list was used in the study of teachers’ college libraries. 
The top-ranking titles in 7 departments were checked by 56 teach- 
ers colleges and 29 selected liberal arts colleges. The average num- 
ber of titles held was 333.4 for the teachers’ colleges and 450.5 for 
the liberal arts colleges.” 

The Hilton list is one of the few in which titles are ranked in 
order of importance. These rankings are statistically reliable and 
represent a real evaluation of each title. The list, however, is by 
departments and, since it was published in 1930, is now rapidly 
going out of date. 

Books for junior colleges. This list, edited by Edna A. Hester 
represents, in the main, the composite judgment of a number of 
instructors in both junior and senior colleges.’* It contains over 


*W. W. Bishop, Carnegie Corporation and college libraries (Carnegie Corp. of 
N.Y., 1938), p.34. 

(Univ. of Calif. Publications in Education, v.6, no.1; Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. 
Pr., 1930). 

“National survey of the education of teachers, U.S. Office of Education, Bull. 1933, 
no.10: “Special survey studies,” v.5, pt.IV: “Library facilities of teachers colleges” 
(Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1935), p.236. 

™(Chicago: A.L.A., 1931). 
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4,000 titles, arranged in department lists and restricted to books of 
the junior college level. 

Published in 1931 (and now out of print), the Hester list is 
rapidly becoming out of date. Its arrangement by departments 
makes it difficult to check and, in the absence of concrete evidence 
as to the reliability of selection, one must depend on the reputation 
of the compiler for authoritativeness of the list. 

The university libraries. In the survey of the university libraries 
carried on as one portion of the University of Chicago survey, 
M. L. Raney carried the use of check lists to its most complete 
form to date.” Raney’s procedure was to select the outstanding 
subject bibliographies in all fields covered by the University of 
Chicago program. Examples of such bibliographies are: 


Guide to historical literature. Ed. by George Matthew Dutcher and 
others. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1931. 

Ueberweg, Friedrich. Grundriss der geschichte der philosophie. sv. 
Berlin: Mittler, 1926. 

Bolton, H. C. Select bibliography of chemistry, 1492-[ 1902]. av. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1899-1904. 


These bibliographies were then checked against the university 
library catalog to determine the volumes which the library held, 
and in many of the departments, not one but several bibliographies 
were checked. In reporting his findings, Raney gave the percentage 
of the listed books which the library had or, in some cases, the 
percentage of the list which the university lacked. These measures 
were used to indicate the funds which would be necessary to build 
up the library’s collections in each department and, no doubt, the 
checked lists will serve as a guide to future purchases by the 
library. 

The enormity of the task performed by the University of Chi- 
cago survey makes its procedure one of doubtful economy for most 


*"M. L. Raney, The university libraries (University of Chicago survey, v.7; Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1933). 
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institutions, but it illustrates the most complete evaluation of a 
large book collection yet made. The use of different bibliographies 
in the same field insures against the prejudice of a single list and 
makes for completeness which was one of Raney’s chief goals. For 
the library devoted to research in many fields, such completeness is 
commendable, but for a library assigned to the task of presenting 
some of the best books, Raney’s technique is perhaps too exhaus- 
tive. It is the only survey of its kind to date. 

Other check lists used in evaluating college library collections. 
In the North Central Association study of standards, an attempt 
was made to measure the book collections of college libraries by 
the use of a shorter list. It was found that checking of subdivisions 
of the Shaw list yielded substantially the same results as checking 
the entire list.” Accordingly, a list of 507 reference books selected 
from the Shaw list was used for checking the book collections of 
46 North Central Association colleges and universities. This check 
list is now used in the accrediting procedures of both the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 

Another technique for developing a check list in a special field 
has been suggested. An important textbook or several textbooks 
are examined, and each reference to a book is noted. These refer- 
ences are then tabulated and summarized, and the books mentioned 
as references are listed in order of frequency of mention. By this 
means, a reputable list of books in a given field is compiled, though 
the time required to prepare such a list throws some doubt on its 
economy. This procedure was used by C. FE Dalziel in his “Evalu- 
ation of periodicals for electrical engineers.” 

Check lists in public library surveys. The use of check lists to 
measure public library book collections is a recent development. 


”D. Waples and others, The library (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1936), p.12-13. 
"Dalziel, “Evaluation of periodicals for electrical engineers,” Library Quarterly, 


VII (July, 1937), 354-72. 
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The first extensive use of check lists was in the Chicago metro- 
politan area study,” in which four lists were used: 


1. The A.L.A. Catalog, 1926-31”° 

2. Booklist books, 1932°* 

3. A selected list of reference books, combining the titles in Mudge’s 
list of 100 minimum books for a reference collection®® and the 
Illinois Library Extension list of recommended reference books 
for the small library.”° 

4. A list of selected nonfiction titles considered worthwhile by sev- 
eral judges but which were priced at $5 or more. 


Table 13 gives the average holdings of the Chicago area libraries 
from each list. In addition, Figure 5 (p.110) gives a graphic presen- 


TABLE 13 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF TITLES HELD BY 81 CHICAGO AREA LIBRARIES* 


: Average No. 
Check List Titles Held Per Cent 


A.L.A. Catalog, 1926-31. 2,711 titles for adults 

Juvenile titles in A.L.A. Catalog and Booklist 
books—320 titles 

Booklist books, 1932--226 titles 

Reference books—247 titles 

List of nonfiction, 290 titles. Holdings of 
highest library 
Holdings of second library 


*Chicago Public Library not included. 


tation of the holdings of best libraries as measured by five lists (the 
fifth list comprising the children’s books from the A.L.A. Catalog, 
1926-31, and Booklist books, 1932). 


“Leon Carnovsky, “Public library book collections,” Library Quarterly, V (July, 
1935), 261-88. 

(Chicago: A.L.A., 1933). The A.L.A. Catalog, 1932-36 is equally suitable and 
includes more recent books. 

(Chicago: A.L.A., 1933). 

*], G. Mudge, Guide to reference books (6th ed.; Chicago: A.L.A., 1936), p.426-30. 

*Ilinois Library Extension Division. Reference collection for small libraries 


(Springfield: 1933). 
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In the Chicago area survey, the emphasis was upon recent books; 
in fact, the list of reference books was the only one to include many 
titles published before 1926. As a measure of library service, how- 
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FIG. 5.—Holdings of best libraries as measured by five lists. Source: Leon 
Carnovsky, “Public library book collections,” Library Quarterly, V (July, 1935), 
Figure 1, p.285. 

ever, the lists used were satisfactory if one is willing to concede 
that the provision of the more important books of recent years is 
the first obligation of the public library. 

In the Westchester County survey,” Wight and Carnovsky used 


“E. A. Wight and L. Carnovsky, Library service in a suburban area (Chicago: 
A.L.A., 1936), p.41-76. 
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the titles starred for first purchase in the Standard catalog.”* This 
list, comprising 2,911 titles, was checked by 35 libraries, which had 
an average holding of 745 or 25.6 per cent.” 

For reference books they used the list employed in the Chicago 
area study (see page 109). The addition of important reference 
titles published during the few years preceding brought the total 
to 264 items. This list was checked by the 35 Westchester County 
libraries. “The largest number held by a library is 213, the small- 
est, 6. Only 5 of the 35 libraries hold as many as one-half the 
titles on the list.’’*° 

It must be remembered that a prime object of the Westchester 
survey was to compare the facilities of the different library units. 
For this purpose, the technique employed was highly suitable. In 
addition, the use of such lists as these would be of value in assess- 
ing an individual library’s collection. The Standard catalog list of 
starred items is long enough to be fairly reliable and eliminate 
possible bias. Since the selection represents a large number of judg- 
ments (both from librarians and subject-matter specialists), the 
books listed are without question, worth while. Again, the supple- 
mentary reference list was developed in such a way as to insure 
reliability. Two lists of reference books (both of unquestioned 
standard) were combined, and the titles too recently published for 
inclusion in these lists were added by the compilers. The returns 
from the Standard catalog list together with returns from the refer- 
ence list leave little to be desired in the way of completeness. 

These lists are useful for measuring what may be termed the 
general book collection. Yet to many public libraries the provision 
of research and scholarly titles is important. This question was 
faced in the Enoch Pratt Library’s ten-year report, and an interest- 
ing procedure followed. The publications of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press were selected as being representative of the type of 


(N.Y: H. W. Wilson Co., 1934). 
“Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit., p.43. 
*Tbid., p.55. 
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material which should be considered, and the catalogs of that firm 


were checked against the library’s catalog. The results are shown 
in Table 14.** 


TABLE 14 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS IN THE ENOCH 
PRATT LIBRARY 


Number of | Percentage 
Titles Enoch in Enoch 
Pratt Has Pratt 


Columbia U. Press | Number of 
Catalog Titles Listed 


1893-1933 65 per cent 
Supplements, 1933- 
1935 81 per cent 


Total 67.3 per cent 


Sampling of the book collection. Naturally, the main objection 
to the use of check lists is that they are “standard” lists and make 
no allowances for individual variations. To offset this fact, it may 
be desirable to sample certain parts of the book collection by cri- 
teria drawn up with reference to the nature of the community itself 
and the population to be served. An attempt in this direction may 
be cited from the survey of Sheboygan, a community in which 
furniture and enameling industries are prominent: 


It was found that the library contains only two books on enameling; 
it provides more adequately for furniture interests with 85 titles, only 
24 of which, however, were published later than 1930.°? 


PERIODICAL COLLECTIONS 


Measures developed to date for evaluating periodical collections 

resemble those employed for book collections. In the majority of 

surveys, the measure used has been a simple numerical figure. This 
“The reorganization of a large public library ..., op. cit., p-13. 


“Georgie G. McAfee and E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., “Report of a survey of the public 
library of Sheboygan, Wisconsin” (Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1939), p.28. 
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figure may represent the number of periodicals received regularly, 
the number of periodicals bound regularly or the extent of back 
files of individual journals. Since the previous discussion of numeri- 
cal measures of the book collection (see p.1ooff.) applies equally 
to the periodical collection, it need not be repeated. A number of 
periodical check lists, however, deserve some attention. 

Two of the check lists described for evaluating the book collec- 
tion include periodical lists: Shaw's A list of books for college 
libraries,** and Mohrhardt’s A list of books for junior college librar- 
ies.’ The discussion of these lists (p.105ff) applies equally well to 
measuring periodical collections. 

Periodicals for the college library. Dr. Eugene Hilton prepared 
a check list of periodicals for the North Central Association.** He 
selected the 26 departments of instruction most generally found in 
American colleges and chose a group of well-qualified instructors 
to evaluate each title. On the basis of judgments from these instruc- 
tors, a list was drawn up and each periodical ranked according to 
the number of votes received. The relative importance of each 
periodical for each of 4 purposes is indicated by a score. In the 
North Central Association study, the upper 10 per cent of the 
periodicals in each department were combined into one alphabeti- 
cal list (304 titles) which was checked by 45 libraries. An even 
shorter list was found useful only to differentiate the weaker 
collections.*® 

The complete Hilton list is probably too long to serve as an 
economical measure, but the upper Io per cent of the list (Check 
list B of the North Central and Southern Associations) may well 
serve as the basis for evaluating a college library periodical collec- 
tion. Again, the question of date of publication is important, for 


(Chicago: A.L.A., 1931). 

(Chicago: A.L.A., 1937). 

Periodicals for the college library,’ North Central Association Quarterly, VII 
(Apr., 1934), 425-43. ' 

*“D. Waples and others, op. c#t., p.14-15. 
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periodicals have a way of changing often, and the Hilton list should 
be revised before being employed extensively. Its careful construc- 
tion, representing the best judgment of many experts, makes it one 
of the best lists for its purpose. 

Periodical resources of teacher training institutions. In the teach- 
ets’ college study, Rosenlof assembled lists of periodicals received 
by all the institutions studied.*’ From the combined list, 299 titles 
were eliminated for being local, propagandist or foreign to the 
avowed purpose of teacher training. Of the remaining list of 440 
periodicals: 


63 four-year teachers’ colleges held an average of 110, ranging from 
40 tO 305. 

43 normal schools held an average of 69, ranging from 28 to 129. 
Rosenlof’s list served his purpose of comparing the periodicals 
made available by teacher-training institutions. Despite the fact 
that his check list was made up from lists of periodicals received, 
it is not likely that many important journals were missed by all 
of the 106 institutions reporting. 

Scale for evaluation of periodicals. W. C. Eells, in the study of 
secondary school standards, developed a list of periodicals for use 
in measuring school library periodical collections.** The basis of 
this list was formed by those periodicals found in 3 or more of the 
current periodical lists of 72 schools. The resulting 118 periodicals 
were then sent to 160 librarians to be ranked on a 5 point scale. 
Nine additional periodicals (judged highly desirable by 5 or more 
of the judges) were added to the list, making a total of 127 
periodicals, each ranked according to the votes received. 

Eells’ list provides an excellent basis for the evaluation of school 
library periodical collections. The careful provision for the addition 
of worth-while titles that might have been left out, the size of the 

*Rosenlof, op. cit., p.53. 


“W. C. Eells, “Scale for evaluation of periodicals in secondary school libraries,” 
Wilson Bulletin, XI (June, 1937), 668-73. 
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jury chosen to evaluate the items and the statistical validation of 
the votes, all serve to make this list an excellent measuring stick. 

Westchester County survey. In the Westchester survey, Wight 
and Carnovsky developed a check list of periodicals for measuring 
public library collections. As a basis for the list, the starred and 
double-starred items in Walter, Periodicals for the small library 
were chosen.*® To these, were added certain titles held by 10 or 
more libraries in the Chicago area. And finally certain titles of 
interest to local residents were added. This brought the list up to 
160 titles. The results from checking by 35 libraries showed a range 
of 0 to 77 titles held by individual libraries.” 

Regarding the value of the list as a measuring instrument, the 
authors emphasize that it lays no claim to being a list of “best” 
magazines, many excellent titles being omitted and many of ques- 
tionable merit included. Again, many of the titles serve a special- 
ized need and might not be universally useful. The list, however, 
is worth while as a measuring stick because of its careful compila- 
tion. The fact that few titles on the list were to be found in a given 
library might well give rise to serious consideration of the value 
of that library’s periodical resources. 

Other periodical lists, Certain other carefully selected periodical 
lists may be used in measuring the library’s collection. Prominent 
among these are: 


Lyle, G. R. and Trumper, V. M. Classified list of periodicals for the 
college library. 2d ed., rev. and enl. Useful reference series no. 63. 
Boston: Faxon, 1938. 

Ulrich, C. E Periodicals directory. 3d ed., rev. and enl. N.Y: Bowker, 


1938. 
The 10,200 titles makes this list too lengthy for general checking. 
Excellent periodical lists are available in many subject-matter de- 


(6th ed.; Chicago: A.L.A., 1932). Seventh edition entitled Periodicals for small 
and medium-sized libraries is now available (Chicago: A.L.A., 1939). 
“Wight and Carnovsky, op. c#., p.73. 
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partments such as the Dalziel list, “Evaluation of periodicals for 
electrical engineers.” Furthermore, any library wishing to evaluate 
its periodical holdings could duplicate Dalziel’s technique and 
form a list of its own. 


SUMMARY 


Measures of the book collection seem to have been employed in 
more college library surveys than in public library surveys. This 
fact may be partially attributed to the very large similarity of 
curricular offerings for colleges all over the country. Since cur- 
ricular offerings are duplicated, the basic book collection will in 
many cases be largely the same, even in widely scattered areas. 
Hence, findings from a survey of a given college’s book collection 
may be compared with those from another, or the same measure 
of the collection may be applied to a large number of institutions. 

This is not true of the public library. There are wide differences 
in the clientele of various public libraries, and if the library is 
alert to its community needs, the book collection will be adapted 
to such constituency variations. Consequently, there is a distinct 
need for further studies defining the types of reading matter best 
suited to various types of readers. Until one knows more about 
what types of reading serve various types of people best, it will be 
difficult to evaluate the public library book collection on any other 
basis than a single cultural standard of best books, with a conse- 
quent disregard of the question: best for whom? 

Since at present the standard or “best” list of books represents 
the chief means of evaluating collections, more widespread use of 
such lists seems advisable. For some indication of the quality of 
its collection, the college library might well measure itself by the 
use of Shaw’s A list of books for college libraries or Mohrhardt’s 
A list of books for junior college libraries. Other such lists for 
college library collections are: 


“Dalziel, op. cit. 
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Hilton, Junior college book list 

Hester, Books for junior colleges 

The North Central Association’s check list A (a modification of 
Shaw’s list) 


Lists primarily for the public library are: 


The A.L.A. catalog, 1926-31, and 1932-36 
Booklist books, yeats 1930 or earlier to date 
Standard catalog for public libraries 


For the library which cannot undertake a more comprehensive 
survey of its book collection, several numerical measures may be 
employed: 


Number of volumes in the library 

Number of volumes per resident, or per borrower 
Proportion of volumes in various subject classes 
Percentage of duplication in the collection 


These measures will be more effective if compared with other good 
libraries in the same class. 

In addition to numerical measures similar to those used for book 
collections, several periodical check lists are available for measur- 
ing the periodical collection. Those developed primarily for college 
libraries but applicable also (within certain limitations) to public 
libraries are: 


Hilton’s “Periodicals for the college library” 

Eells’ “Scale for evaluation of periodicals” (primarily for secondary 
school libraries ) 

Lyle and Trumper’s Classified list of periodicals for the college library 

The North Central Association’s check list B (developed from 
Hilton’s list) 


It is probably well to sound a note of caution before applying col- 
lege library periodical lists to the public library collection. Often 
the emphasis in such lists, if primarily upon scholarly and research 
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periodicals, would render them of doubtful value for public librar- 
ies, particularly small libraries. Such lists may include periodicals 
upon subjects included in the college curriculum, but possibly not 
pertinent to the work of the public library. 

In addition to college periodical lists, Walter’s Pertodicals for 
small and medium-sized libraries is primarily designed for the 
small public library. Also, many periodical lists for special subjects 
are available. 

It should be pointed out that qualitative measures of the book 
collection are of little value unless interpreted with regard to other 
information about the library and its community. Particularly per- 
tinent is the type of information discussed in Chapter II, “Com- 
munity backgrounds.” That is to say, an accurate knowledge of the 
community, its racial, political, economic, religious, social and cul- 
tural groups is now a necessary preliminary to an intelligent pro- 
gram of book selection, and even more necessary to a careful 
evaluation of the library book collection. One must know the in- 
terests and activities of nonlibrary users as well as the library’s 
regular borrowers before it is possible to judge the effectiveness of 
the book collection or its potential value. Future surveys can per- 
form a real service by throwing more light on such problems. 
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Library Use 


The final criterion of the library’s services is the extent to which 
those services are used. Library finance, personnel and book re- 
sources should be directed toward one central goal—service to the 
community. The final and most conclusive evidence of library effi- 
ciency, therefore, is facts disclosed by measuring library use. 

This view at once reminds librarians of the difficulty of measur- 
ing library use in objective terms. One can easily see that the effec- 
tiveness of the reference department or information service cannot 
be satisfactorily evaluated by simply reporting the number of ques- 
tions asked. Again, the question of library circulation poses many 
problems: Is the library not rendering more effective service by the 
circulation of one worth-while book than by the circulation of 
dozens of “sensational” novels? Are there any methods by which 
the “intangibles” of library service can be evaluated? These are 
perplexing questions and make the problem of evaluating service 
a very difficult one. 

It is probably true that the preoccupation of librarians with their 
main unit of service, the book, has delayed attempts at measuring 
library service as a whole. All too little attention has been given 
to types of books and types of readers; librarians have felt that one 
book to one reader is a satisfactory unit of measurement, and have 
too frequently disregarded the fact that there are many types of 
readers with widely varying needs and interests. Various methods 
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of attempting to define groups of readers are presented in other 
chapters (II, “Community backgrounds,” and VIII, “Potential li- 
brary use’). It is suggested that measures of library use, to be most 
revealing, be developed along the lines suggested in these chapters 
rather than en masse. These measures may best be expressed as 
measures of group use. While the reading interests and needs of 
groups can be defined with considerable accuracy, the findings can- 
not be applied rigidly to individuals within the group. 

In the present chapter, the term “use” will be employed in the 
broadest sense to include all services of the library, information, 
readers advisory service and reference work, as well as library loans 
both within and outside the library. The term “reading,” however, 
will be applied only to data for which there is actual evidence of 
reading. 

Any classification of the library’s services may be open to seri- 
ous question. For the purpose of the present discussion, however, 
the following outline seems most satisfactory: 

. Analysis of registration data 
. Use of the book collection 
. Use of periodicals 


4. Use of pamphlets, clippings, records, etc. 
5. Reference and information service 


W N me 


Were evidence on all the above points available in most libraries, 
the task of the survey would be simple. Often, however, the sur- 
vey must either be satisfied with incomplete evidence of library use 
(already available) or spend a great deal of time and effort in 
collecting its own information. The latter should be done where 
there is any doubt of the reliability of existing information. 


REGISTRATION FIGURES 
Registration figures are among the most frequently used of all data 
in measuring the service of the public library, but several limita- 
tions of such figures should be pointed out. In the first place, regis- 
tration figures are merely a rough indication of the library’s clien- 
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tele, 1.e., they tell how many people have taken the trouble to 
qualify themselves for library use but not necessarily the number 
of actual users. Too, the registration file may not be an active one 
as in the Sheboygan survey, where the inclusion of many expired 
registrations made data from this source of little value." 

With these limitations in mind, gross registration figures or the 
number of registrants, may serve as a rough measure of use. If 
presented for several previous years, the figures give some indica- 
tion of the growth of the library’s service. 

More significant, however, is the relation of library registrants 
to total population, usually expressed as the per cent of population 
registered as borrowers and based on the population as revealed in 
the last census figures. To be strictly up to date, however, a more 
recent population figure may be necessary. Thus in the Irvington 
survey, total registration 1933-36, was 23 per cent of 1930 popula- 
tion but only 20 per cent of estimated 1935 population.” The per 
cent of population registered is used in the following standards: 


American Library Association:* 


Cities of 100,000 population and over 30 percent 
Cities of 25,000 to 99,999 35 
Cities of 10,000 to 24,999 40 
Cities of 5,000 to 9,999 45 
Cities of less than 5,000 50 
Georgia Library Commission* 30-45 
Illinois Library Extension Division? 34-40 


Massachusetts Division of Public Libraries® 40 


*Georgie G. McAfee and E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., “Report of a survey of the public 
library of Sheboygan, Wisconsin” (Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1939), p.31- 

"E. A. Wight, “Library planning in Irvington,” New Jersey Library Bulletin, new 
series, V (Feb., 1937), 12. 

*Based on a three-year registration period, from the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff 
and Tenure, “Classification and pay plans for municipal public libraries” (Mimeo- 
graphed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1939). 

“Registration every three to five years. Georgia Library Commission “Score sheet 
for Georgia libraries,” see Appendix I of this work, p.214-17. 

“Illinois State Library, Library Extension Division, Statistics of the libraries of 
Illinois, 1930 (Springfield, 1931), p.11. 

*“Measuring stick for small libraries.” 
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As Wight has aptly pointed out, registration figures need to be 
broken down considerably to be of real value.” Sex distinctions in 
Irvington showed that women registrants were 45 per cent in excess 
of men;* a breakdown by age groups showed that the Irvington 
public library registered: 


44 per cent of those of elementary school age (grades 3-8) 
66 per cent of those of high school age (14-18 years) 
18 per cent of those above high school age® 
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Each figure represents 100 persons 


FIG. 6 Sucre aNd survey of the Hild Regional Branch. Source: A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin, XXXII (Aug., 1938), p.525. 


Analysis of registration by occupation is recommended in that 
it shows whether the library is successful in enlisting different trade 


"E. A. Wight, “Methods and techniques ... ,” in L. R. Wilson, ed., Library trends 
Sect Nr Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1937), p.351. 

“E. A. Wight, “Report of a survey of the Free Public Library, Irvington, New 
Jersey” ( Typewritten; 1936), p.34. 

*Ibid., p.35. 
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and professional groups among its prospective patrons. Figure 6, 
(p.122) shows the results of such a survey at the Hild Regional 
Branch, Chicago.” 

In addition to sex, age and occupation, a fourth useful analysis is 
by regions of the city or community to show whether the library 
is serving all areas. In Wards 1, 2 and 3 in Irvington, for example, 
20 per cent, 21 per cent and 14 per cent respectively of their total 
nonstudent adults were library registrants. In the survey of the 
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Fic. 7.— Distribution of library patrons, Seward Park Branch. Source: W. C. 
Haygood, Who uses the public library (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1938), 
Figure 6, p.62. 


Lisbon Avenue Branch of the Milwaukee Public Library, a large 
map was employed and each registrant indicated on the map by 
the use of a mark.”* The result was a striking and illuminating pic- 
ture of the library’s area of service showing points of concentration 


Hild Regional Branch of Chicago, “Hild occupational survey.” A.L.A. Bulletin, 
XXXII (Aug., 1938), 525. 

“Johanna Potvliet, “The Lisbon Avenue Branch and its territory,” Wésconsin 
Library Bulletin, XXIV (Apr., 1928), p.97-98. 
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as well as areas not served. Figure 7 (p.123) shows the distribu- 
tion of registrants from the Seward Park Branch of the New York 
Public Library, New York City. 

A fifth useful analysis of registration information is by nation- 
ality or race. 

It will be noted that the above measures are simply refinements 
of total registration figures and, as such, are subject to the limita- 
tions which apply to the latter. But they illustrate the fact that 
misleading assumptions may be likely when only gross figures are 
cited. To assume, for example, that a 20 per cent registration in 
Irvington means equal representation of men and women would 
be entirely inaccurate. Registration figures need to be analyzed 
carefully to show discrepancies in the service of the library to 
various groups. 


...If a careful study is made in an effort to find groups that the 
library is not reaching, the registration data must be broken down into 
smaller units, based upon such factors as residence, age, schooling, 
occupation, and race.’” 


THE CIRCULATION OF BOOKS 


For many years, the most popular measure of library service has 
been the number of books circulated. Hence, a few general ob- 
servations on book circulation figures should be made. First of all, 
circulation and reading are not synonymous terms. The fact that a 
book is taken out of the library does not necessarily mean that it 
has been read. Second, circulation items must be defined if circu- 
lation figures are to be comparable. Much has been done in this 
respect by the A.L.A. in developing uniform reports for libraries.’ 
Variants in the reporting of circulation figures include: the length 
of the circulation period, type of material included, the inclusion 
of renewals, etc. A careful definition of circulation and a thorough 


“Wight, ‘Methods and techniques .. . ,” op. cit., p.351. 
“See, for example, A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXII (Sept., 1938), 665. 
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catalog of the items included will remove many of the dangers of 
possible misinterpretation of circulation statistics. 

Gross circulation figures. A simple count of books loaned is one 
of the most widely used measures of library service. The measure 
is easy to secure (such figures are kept by nearly all libraries), is 
intrinsically simple and, therefore, easily understood. Barring cer- 
tain limitations cited above, most people know what is meant by 
a circulation of 10,000 volumes. 

But gross circulation figures are in most cases so simple that they 
obscure important information. They provide no evidence as to the 
type of reader, and thus somewhat indirectly imply equal use of 
various types of material by all reader groups—a situation which 
is rarely, if ever, true. 

Two refinements of gross circulation figures, circulation per 
capita of population served and circulation per library borrower, 
are only slightly more revealing. These measures give some indi- 
cation of the library’s success in covering the area served but reveal 
little information regarding types of users and types of material 
used. The A.L.A. has focused attention on the former measure by 
incorporating the following recommendations in its “Classification 
and pay plans for municipal public libraries” :** 


TABLE 15 


NUMBER OF BOOKS LENT PER CAPITA 


Cities of 1,000,000 inhabitants and over 5 
Cities of 250,000 to 999,999 inhabitants 6 
Cities of 100,000 to 249,999 inhabitants 7 
Cities of 25,000 to 99,999 inhabitants 8 
Cities of | 5,000 to 24,999 inhabitants 9 
Cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants 10 


Both of these measures have been cited by Ridley and Simon in 
Measuring municipal activities.” 


“Op. cit., p.15. 
§(Chicago: Internat]. City Managers’ Assn., 1938), p.47. 
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The classification of circulation figures. As is the case with regis- 
tration data, circulation figures should be broken down into com- 
ponent parts. The two most common divisions are by types of 
materials, fiction and nonfiction; and by types of users, children 
and adults. The two bases of division can be combined, and one 
has figures showing the use of fiction by juvenile borrowers or the 
use of nonfiction by adults, etc. 

To attempt a catalog of the various classifications used in ana- 
lyzing gross circulation by types of material would be a long and 
tedious process. A few of the more common bases may be cited. 
First is the broad classification into fiction and nonfiction already 
mentioned. As Carnovsky aptly points out: 

On the theory that nonfiction generally is more important than 
fiction generally, this would furnish some indication of the extent to 
which the library was disseminating relatively significant literature, and 


would certainly tend to discount the huge circulation figures rolled up 
by Kathleen Norris, Rinehart, Temple Bailey, et al. *° 


A second type of classification is to further subdivide nonfiction 
by form into poetry, drama and prose. This should provide some 
further evidence of the predominant interests of the population 
and show the relative importance of these various types of material. 

A third classification of types of material is by subjects. In the 
main, this has meant keeping a tally of the circulation of volumes 
in the 10 main divisions of the Dewey Decimal classification. For 
this type of division, little is revealed other than the proportions 
of such broad subjects as language, science and religion which are 
represented in the circulation figures. The limitations are those of 
the 10 Dewey classes. 

The names . . . based on the Dewey classification system, are 


often misleading, because the particular subjects represented by the 
figures are not suggested by the general class.1" 


**Leon Carnovsky, “Measurements in library service,” in C. B. Joeckel, ed., Current 
issues im library administration (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1939), p.252-53. 
“D. Waples, People and print (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1937), p.167. 
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A. better scheme to show use by subjects is that employed to a 
limited extent by many libraries already—namely, selecting the 
subjects to be tabulated without regard to the 10 Dewey classes. 
Examples of this are the segregation of biography, travel and 
history from the other goo’s. 

A fourth classification of materials may be by purpose for which 
used. For example, it would be revealing to know the relative pro- 
portion of materials used for education, recreation, information and 
research, but the difficulties of isolating these purposes are mani- 
fold.** An approach has been made by libraries which maintain 
special departments. Thus, material circulated by the reader’s ad- 
visory service is often classed as adult education, while material 
used from some special collection is often classed as research. In 
attempting to classify reader’s motives, one must bear in mind that 
anything short of a hint from the reader himself will fail to reveal 
whether a book is borrowed for “recreation,” “research” or for 
some other purpose. 

A fifth classification based upon qualitative standards has been 
suggested. 


It might be possible to assign quantitative values to books—say, a 
single loan of Lippmann’s Good society being equivalent to half-a- 
dozen issues of Temple Bailey, with, say, a biography by Ludwig com- 
ing somewhere between.’® 


While the difficulty of such a classification is obvious, several steps 
have already been made with respect to fiction at least. Miss Foster 
has classified more than 250 most read fiction authors into 6 cul- 
tural levels and 15 subject categories.” 

In the college or university library, it is frequently important to 


“See John McDiarmid and E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., “An approach to the problems 
of library organization,” Library Quarterly, YX (Apt., 1939), 133-44. 
“Carnovsky, “Measurements in library service,” op. cit., p.253. 


“J. H. Foster, “An approach to fiction through the characteristics of its readers,” 
Library Quarterly, V1 (Apr., 1936), 124-74. 
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know the relative circulation of curricular and noncurricular ma- 
terials. The simplest and most common method is to class reserved 
books as curricular and nonreserved books as noncurricular. But, 
while one knows that the great majority of reserved books are 
used for course purposes, it by no means follows that nonreserved 
books are used entirely for noncurricular purposes.”* This fact 
should be borne in mind if deductions based on reserved book and 
nonreserved use are attempted. 

In a recent study of college students’ reading,” each student’s 
loans were checked with the list of courses in which he was then 
enrolled. Those titles which pertained to the subject matter of one 
or more courses were classed as curricular regardless of the length 
of their loan period. While the basic assumption here—namely, 
that books which pertained to courses taken were used because of 
curricular incentives—may not be universally true, the probabilities 
in its favor are great. 

Still another means of determining curricular and extracurricu- 
Jar reading is that employed in a current study of student reading 
at the University of Chicago. Lists of references for all courses are 
assembled, and titles which appear on those lists are classed as 
curricular. When combined with the above method (consultation 
of the student’s list of courses), this method should prove most 
satisfactory of all. 

Many college libraries have used the circulation figures of brows- 
ing rooms, recreational reading rooms, etc., as evidence of non- 
curricular reading. Such figures do not constitute all noncurricular 
reading, but they are useful as evidence that there is some disposi- 
tion on the part of students to use the library for other than course 


purposes. , 
Another special problem of the college and university library is 


“See E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., “Conditions affecting use of the college library,” 
Library Quarterly, V (Jan., 1935), 59-77. 


*Ibid., p.65. 
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that of faculty use. In the North Central Association survey, three 
classifications of faculty circulation were used: 


1. “Department,” including titles judged to lie within the immediate 
teaching interests of the instructor reporting 

2. “Field,” including titles in subjects closely related to the courses 
taught and books on higher education as such, and 

3. “Other” readings, not included in the first two classes”* 


Studies based on such a classification should give evidence of the 
value of the library to the faculty and of the type of reading done 
by faculty members. 

The classification of circulation figures by types of users. As is 
the case with registration information, circulation figures need to 
be broken down by types of people in order to be of real signifi- 
cance for the evaluation of library service, (p.124). To assume that 
a high circulation means equal circulation among children, adults, 
men, women, nationality groups, etc. is entirely erroneous. Ob- 
viously, library use varies for different groups of people. Measures 
of library use, therefore, are most effective if they can be thrown 
against the larger background of community characteristics. Care 
in insuring comparable data for both community characteristics 
and measures of library use will permit more detailed and exact 
analysis. Some of the classifications which may be employed are: 
sex, age, nationality or race, occupation, regions of the community 
and education of clientele. Figure 8 (p.130) shows the distribution 
of nonfiction circulation by sex in the Hinsdale library, and illus- 
trates sex differences in the use of library materials. For age dis- 
tribution, the New York Public Library survey used 10 age group- 
ings, each of which included an interval of 5 years.”* 

It should be pointed out that the classifications mentioned above 
are not exhaustive. Other bases may be selected to illuminate vari- 


*D. Waples and others, The library (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1936), p.62. 
*“W. C. Haygood, Who uses the public library (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 
1938), p.120. 
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ous community problems. Furthermore, the question is not one of 
which classification to use, but a question of how many can and 
should be used. One may, for example, wish to know how many 
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Fic. 8.— Distribution of nonfiction circulation, by sex. Source: 
Leon Carnovsky, “Community studies in reading. 11. Hinsdale,” Lé- 
brary Quarterly, V (Jan., 1935), Figure 4, p.21. 


books are borrowed by young Negro girls from the south side. 
Thus, at once, one would be employing several of the above bases. 
The collection of information regarding library use. The preced- 
ing discussion regarding the analysis of circulation figures is based 
partly on the assumption that the survey will make all possible use 
of existing information. Where time and money permit, however, - 
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or where existing data are incomplete, additional data may greatly 
increase the refinement of the survey’s findings and consequently 
justify further exploration. A discussion, therefore, of some of the 
more important methods of gathering information about library 
use seems to be in order.”® 

The first method is that of observation. In many of the recent 
A.L.A. surveys, observation (supplemented by available library fig- 
ures) has been the sole method employed. This may vary from an 
occasional walk through the library, to a carefully planned posting 
of observers at strategic places during several hours. Observation 
is one of the best methods of obtaining information regarding the 
use of books which are consulted in the library but not charged out. 

Two criteria for the use of observation need to be mentioned: 
adequacy—or insuring observation of such frequency that the situ- 
ations encountered are typical—and objectivity—or reducing ob- 
served experience to actual figures. The use of a prepared form to 
record information is better than leaving the summary to the ob- 
server’s memory. And in case of doubt, all items should be recorded, 
since extraneous material can be discarded, while it is difficult to 
supply useful material which was originally omitted. 

A second method of gathering information regarding library use 
is the personal interview which employs direct conversation to find 
out what someone else knows or feels about the library. This 
method may range from a brief series of questions asked of library 
patrons at the loan desk to a long interview planned with regard 
to obtaining a reliable cross section of opinions from various 
groups. 

Three important criteria should be observed. First, be sure that 
the persons interviewed are qualified to discuss the questions pro- 


*For a more complete discussion of these methods, the reader is referred to such 
titles as D. Waples, Investigating library problems (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 
1939); D. Waples and R. W. Tyler, Research methods and teachers’ problems (N.Y: 
Macmillan, 1930); C. L. Fry, The technique of soctal investigation (N.Y.: Harper, 


1934), etc. 
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posed. Second, insure the willingness and desire of those inter- 
viewed to cooperate. And third, make certain that the data obtained 
are complete. A brief experiment with a trial list of questions 
before the survey is fully launched will help in careful planning. 
Although each interview should be conducted upon a businesslike 
basis, it should not be so formalized or become so stilted that 
additional comments and suggestions are discouraged.”° 

A third method of gathering information on library use is to 
obtain written answers to certain questions. An example of this 
procedure may be found in the Grand Rapids survey, although in 
this case the purpose was more to obtain opinions about the library 
than evidence of library use. A letter which contained the follow- 
ing questions was sent to a selected list of residents:*’ 


I wish to ascertain something regarding the sentiment of the citizens 
of Grand Rapids toward their Library, whether they are proud of it 
and think that it is doing good work and whether there are any things 
about it that, in their estimation, could be improved. In particular, I 
should like to know your opinion of the effect upon the service of the 
library of the reduction in its annual income of over 40% since 1932. 


Of course, the questionnaire runs the risk of being ignored or of 
having many irrelevant items included in the replies. On the other 
hand, it is thus possible to reach a great many more people than 
would be possible through observation or interview, and more 
deliberate responses can be obtained. 

Several criteria should be observed. First, care should be taken 
to secure replies from a group large enough to be fairly representa- 
tive. Second, the replies should bear directly upon the point at 
inquiry. Third, the questions should .be direct, concrete and con- 
ducive to brief replies. 

“As an example the excellent interview form used in the South Chicago study is 
reproduced in Appendix I of this work, p.201-03. 


“C. H. Compton, “Report of a survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library” 
(Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.49. 
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A fourth method of collecting information regarding library 
use, the check-list technique, is similar to the questionnaire method 
except that it sets down items to which those addressed may react 
readily. It, at once, precludes the securing of irrelevant informa- 
tion and limits, to a certain extent, the spontaneity of the replies. 

There are several criteria for the use of the check-list method. 
It must be complete since replies are limited to the items included 
on the list. The items must be specific, and each should be care- 
fully defined, in order that the questions may be similarly under- 
stood by all responding. Finally, the check list as well as the 
instructions should be simple.”* 

A fifth method of studying library use is through a reading 
diary. In this procedure, a selected group of subjects are asked to 
record all reading done and all library books borrowed for a given 
period. Most satisfactory is the use of a prepared form upon which 
the information may be regularly recorded by those cooperating. 

In using this method it is important to secure a group which will 
follow the instructions carefully and conscientiously in order to 
avoid a nontypical situation. The form used and the directions 
accompanying it should be clear and complete to preclude mis- 
interpretation or confusion. 

A sixth method is the employment of reader’s cards such as 
those used by the North Central Association in its study of stand- 
ards. “The most efficient form is probably a card for each borrower, 
on which all loans are entered as made.”*” Many variations of this 
method may be employed, depending upon the design of the read- 
er’s card. As the North Central Association report points out: “The 
best method of all would be a single Hollerith or Powers card 
record that would show for any desired period the relation of the 


**An example of a check list used in several studies by the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, is reproduced in Appendix I of this work, p.203-04. 


*°D. Waples and others, The library, op. cit., p.60. A reproduction of the card used 
is given in Appendix I of this work, p.203. 
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students’ sex, class, program, and other academic facts to the 
amount and character of his library loans.”*° 

In essence, the reader’s card is simply an elaboration of existing 
circulation records, and is, therefore, somewhat expensive to main- 
tain. Furthermore, it must cover a sufficiently long period of time 
to produce a representative sample. Hence, it may not be feasible 
in surveys where there is little time. Again, it will include only 
recorded library use and will often omit material used within the 
library and not charged out. With these limitations, however, it 
provides an excellent means of summarizing and recording li- 
brary use. 

A general word regarding these six methods of collecting in- 
formation on library use may be in order. Many variations and 
elaborations are possible. Most surveys will need to employ several 
of the above methods to obtain complete information regarding 
use. Although observation is perhaps the best means of obtaining 
data for unrecorded library use (reference books, bound periodicals, 
etc.), the reader's card is the most satisfactory for obtaining in- 
formation regarding library loans. Similarly, the questionnaire, 
interview, check list, and diary methods are most satisfactory for 
obtaining information from people who may not use the library 
regularly. 

As to expense, it is easy to see that observation and personal 
interview are the two most costly methods because of the large 
amount of the investigator’s time required. For the same expendi- 
ture, it would be possible to reach a much larger group through 
check lists and questionnaires though the findings might not be 
quite as inclusive and thorough. One disadvantage which applies 
in some degree to all methods save the reading diary and reader’s 
card, is their dependence upon memory. Thus the check list be- 


*[bid., p.60. For further discussion of the punched card technique see Wight, 


“Methods and techniques...,” op. cit., p.355ff; and R. H. Parker, “The punched 
card method in circulation work,” Library Journal, LXI (Dec. 1, 1936), 903-05. 
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comes less reliable as it attempts to span a longer period of time 
and more reliance is placed upon the memory of the participants. 

The final choice of procedure to be adopted in any given case 
must be dictated by the nature of the data to be obtained. Where, 
in the Grand Rapids survey, frank opinion regarding the library 
is desired, the procedure adopted is perhaps the most satisfactory. 
The important points, whatever the method employed, are that the 
method should be adequate, reliable and objective. 


THE CIRCULATION OF PERIODICALS 


Library rules and regulations often place many obstacles in the 
way of measuring the use of periodicals. Since many periodicals 
may not be used except in the library, and often no record is made 
of the number of times a particular volume is taken from the 
shelves, it is difficult to produce even the gross figures of circula- 
tion for periodicals. Where bound volumes are charged out, the 
situation is somewhat better but far from satisfactory. 

Libraries have, therefore, been forced to turn to some method 
of observation to study the use made of periodicals. In its simplest 
form, this involves only a tally of the number of times a periodical 
is found off the shelves. By this means, one cannot tell whether 
the volume has been actually used or set aside as inadequate. And 
this method depends to a certain extent upon the users’ disposition 
to leave volumes unshelved rather than to return them to their 
regular places. 

An elaboration of the same procedure involves the stationing 
of observers at regularly appointed places during representative 
hours to observe and record the periodicals actually in use. In its 
simplest form, this may consist of a regular “tour” through the 
reading rooms and a recording of those volumes in use at the 
time. Care should be exercised not to let the summary of returns 
be mere “impressions.” They should be recorded as objectively as 


possible. 
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Another useful procedure is to ask for a list of periodicals read 
most often or periodicals most popular with a given group of 
people. By combining the lists and assigning certain ratings to 
first choice, second choice, etc., a ranked list of the most desired 
or most used periodicals can be obtained. This is more satisfactory 
for periodicals than for books, since most people are not acquainted 
with enough journals to make the recall difficult. An illustration 
of this procedure is to be found in the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. In reply to the request, “List the periodicals 
read last week,” the following six titles occurred most frequently: 


Literary Digest (Men and women) 
Saturday Evening Post (Men) 

National Geographic (Men) 

American Magazine (Men and women) 
Atlantic Monthly (Women) 

Good Housekeeping (Women) ** 


AS a oh a Rees 


Other investigations have posed the questions: What magazines 
do you read regularly?*” What magazines have you read during 
the past two weeks? 

Various schemes have been devised to classify magazines accord- 
ing to type. A rather detailed classification into 22 types is used by 
Waples in his study of reading in the depression.** This includes 
such types as “elite, farm, humorous, liberal and radical.” A some- 
what simplified classification into 8 types is used in the appendix: 
“detective and adventure, weekly news, movie and radio, 5c week- 
lies, monthly story, religious, parents’, women’s, home and all 


others.”** 


National Survey of the Education of Teachers, U.S. Office of Education, Bull. 
1933, no.10: “Special survey studies,” v.5, pt.IV: “Library facilities of teachers col- 
leges’” (Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off, 1935), p.259. 

“Reading report, Schedule I, in use by the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Appendix I of this work, p.203-04. 

*D. Waples, People and print, op. cit., p.74. 

“Tbid., p.206. 
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It is not easy to gather data regarding the use of periodicals, 
since the survey will likely have to rely upon one of the methods 
discussed under circulation (see p-130ff.). But even if an exhaustive 
study is impossible, a wise sampling may obtain much worth-while 
evidence. While it is perhaps impossible to estimate the relative 
importance of books and periodicals to the community, it is safe 
to say that both constitute important services. Hence, both should 
receive some attention from the survey. 


PAMPHLETS, CLIPPINGS AND OTHER LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Among the so-called minor services of the library are such items 
as clippings, pamphlets, posters, pictures, records and talking books. 
The amount of time and energy spent in measuring the use of 
these materials will be determined largely by their importance in 
the individual institution. Evidence of their use, however, should 
be included in the survey, for regardless of volume, they often con- 
stitute important services and make demands on staff time and on 
the library budget which the library should be able to justify. 

The preceding discussion of collecting information regarding 
the use of books can be applied in some measure to each of these 
types of materials. Thus, where data are not already available, the 
use of clippings, for example, may be determined by observation, 
interview, etc. 

In most institutions the only available data are simple gross 
counts of the number of items in each category used. A more use- 
ful measure, particularly for such restricted material as records and 
talking books, would be the per borrower average. This would 
provide some indication of relation between the extent of use and 
the size of the particular clientele. 

In recent years, libraries have furnished pamphlet materials to 
various study agencies, e.g., forums. Since these are often special 
services, it is well to record information regarding them. This may 
involve classification of such materials according to the purpose 
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for which used and may provide, in a rough way, a measure of the 
library’s provision for special community needs. 

To attempt the listing of all library services which should be 
investigated or measured would be futile. The important point is 
that some attempt should be made to report and evaluate every- 
thing the library is doing. Though often insignificant numerically, 
some services may be of great importance qualitatively. They 
should, therefore, not be neglected. 

A special word regarding interlibrary loans is needed. Two types 
of information regarding these may be easily secured: namely, the 
number of items borrowed from other libraries and the number 
_of items lent to other libraries. From these figures, a rough meas- 
ure of the “balance of trade” may be obtained. However, such 
gross figures may need further refinement. An overly large num- 
ber of “imports” may mean the failure of the library to supply 
the materials it needs for certain community interests. Any analysis 
of interlibrary loans should be undertaken with due reference to the 
aims of the library and the type of material it attempts to supply. 


REFERENCE AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


The measurement of reference and information service is at once 
one of the most difficult and least developed techniques in librar- 
janship. Many writers have voiced the opinion that reference serv- 
ice involves such qualitative aspects and so many intangibles, that 
its measurement is impossible. But the fact that it is extremely 
difficult to supply numerical measures to these services should not 
preclude some exploration of the problem; any picture of library 
use would be incomplete without some attention to reference work. 

These facts were recognized by the A.L.A. in 1935 by the crea- 
tion of a Library Administration Committee, Subcommittee on 
Measuring Reference Service. Therefore, any suggestions presented 
here should be regarded as tentative until the final report of that 
committee has been presented. 
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Gross measures of reference service. Gross measures of reference 
service may be of two types—the number of people served or the 
number of requests received. By broad definition, the former in- 
cludes those who “help themselves,’ while the latter, of course, 
includes only those requests which reach an assistant of the library. 
Many variations of the former measure may be employed. It may 
be a regular tally of the number of people who come to the refer- 
ence department, or it may be a regular count of the number of 
people in the department at various hours. In either case, no evi- 
dence is presented as to the type of material used or the type of 
person using the department, and naturally, there is no distinction 
between those who come to use library materials and those who 
come to use their own. 

A simple count of the number of questions asked gives no evi- 
dence of the type of request or the characteristics of the patron. 
By this method, a request for the population of Alaska receives 
the same weight as the request for a reading list on the League of 
Nations or the location of an obscure bibliographical item. 

These gross measures may be somewhat refined by the use of a 
per borrower or per capita average. The relation between total 
population and users of reference service, between library regis- 
trants and reference department users, the average number of re- 
quests per unit of population, the relation between attendance in 
the reference room and actual requests, all are interesting consid- 
erations but are not, in the long run, satisfactory measures. 

Analysis of time spent. Records of time spent in answering a 
request are perhaps most useful as administrative measures in show- 
ing the speed and effectiveness of reference service or in disclosing 
administrative deficiencies. In the Montclair Public Library for 
example: 


For one week each information assistant kept a record of the time 
she spent at information tasks. At the end of the period it was discov- 
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ered that an undue amount of time went into answering questions 
which might never have been asked if signs in bold letters had been 
placed in the library at strategic points.*° 


Analysis of reference questions. Most attempts at evaluating ref- 
erence service have proceeded from the standpoint of the questions 
asked. A useful measure of this type is that suggested by Ridley 
and Simon, namely, the ratio of questions asked to questions 
answered.”° 

A second analysis of reference questions has been made accord- 
ing to various types of questions. The 1936 report of the Sub- 
committee on Measuring Reference Service presented the follow- 
ing figures for 9 large libraries, classifying reference questions 
according to type:*" 


TABLE 16 


REFERENCE QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED BY TYPE 


Percentage of 


Type of Question Questions 
1. Passer-by queries (to answer which it is not found 
necessary to consult a book) 56 
2. Questions answered from reference books 27 
3. Research questions, perhaps involving consultation 
of indexes, magazines and several volumes 8 


4. Reader's adviser type, seeking counsel on what to read 


Miss Darsie suggests a slightly different type of classification em- 
phasizing the patrons’ query rather than the librarians’ estimate: 


1. Questions concerning the use of library facilities 
2. Requests for specific books by author or title 
3. Requests for specific information in answer to a definite question 


*M. C. Quigley and Wm. E. Marcus, Portrait of a Library (N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century, 1936), p.95; see also E. Guerrier, “The measurement of reference service,” 
A.L.A. Bulletin, XXYX (Sept., 1935), 632-37. It should be noted that time consumed 
is one of the measures suggested by Ridley and Simon, op. cit., p.49. 

“Ridley and Simon, op. cit., p.49-50. 

“E. Guerrier, A.L.A. Bulletin, XXX (May, 1936), 403-04. 
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without any particular interest shown in reading in that general 
subject field 


4. Requests for advisory service in subject fields*® 


Both of these schemes have their limitations and advantages, and 
before either is adopted by the survey, care should be exercised in 
determining their suitability to the particular problem at hand. 

The foregoing methods presuppose, to a certain extent, a pre- 
arranged classification scheme to which all questions are fitted. A 
slightly different method may prove satisfactory, namely, the re- 
cording of all questions asked during a certain period followed by 
an analysis of the results. If the time interval is long enough and 
the period typical, a fair sample of the work of the department 
may thus be obtained. 

A modification of this method is known as the “spot survey.” 
Certain hours are selected, and an observer is stationed at the ref- 
erence desk to record questions asked. In addition, the observer 
may interview each user regarding his or her use of the reference 
department. Since this is, in essence, a resort to the sampling tech- 
nique, care should be taken that the sample is representative and 
the returns reliable. This procedure may be used to measure opin- 
ions about reference service as well as actual use of the service.*® 

No survey has yet attempted to analyze reference questions with 
respect to their value to the user. Hence, it is possible here merely 
to suggest that some such approach might yield significant results 
—provided that the inherent difficulties could be overcome. 

The foregoing discussion serves only to emphasize that the meas- 
urement of reference service is, at present, crude and inexact. Until 
more refined and satisfactory measuring devices are obtained, the 
survey must content itself with techniques still in the experimental 
stage. 


*Helen Darsie, “Measuring the results of reference service,’ A.L.A. Bulletin, 
XXIX (Sept., 1935), 604-05. 

“See the questionnaire used in the survey of the New York Public Library Refer- 
ence Department, Appendix I of this work, p.205. 
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One of the most important phases of the library survey is the 
measurement of library use. All other factors (finance, book col- 
lection, administration) should be directed toward the final goal 
of use. Satisfactory and complete evidence of use is, therefore, of 
prime importance in any evaluating procedure, 

Measures of library use should be directed toward defining 
groups of users and types of materials used. This is true because 
gross totals obscure important facts and imply uniform use by all 
the people. The survey, therefore, must define the various classes 
of users and determine the characteristics of each, before satisfac- 
tory and usable evidence of library patronage can be obtained. 

Registration figures may serve to define the library’s clientele 
but not necessarily the active clientele. Registration figures may be 
set down as follows: 


1. Gross registration figures or the total number of registrants 
2. The relation of library registrants to total population 
3. The classification of registration figures by: 

a) Age 

b) Sex 

c) Occupation 

d) Region or locality of residence 

e) Nationality or race 


The use of books is most often measured by using the library’s 
regular records of circulation. While circulation does not neces- 
sarily mean actual reading and the items included in the circulation 
count need to be carefully defined, such measures serve as rough 
indications of actual use. Some of the more useful of these meas- 
ures are: 


1. Gross circulation figures or the total number of books lent 
2. Circulation per unit of population 
3. Circulation per library borrower or registrant 
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4. Circulation figures classed by types of material used into: 


a) Fiction and nonfiction 

b) By form: fiction, poetry, drama and prose 

c ) By subject (such as the 10 main classes of the Dewey system) 

d) Purpose for which used; research, information, recreation 
and education 

e) Quality of material 

f ) Curricular and extracurricular (for the college library) 


5. Circulation figures classed by types of users: 


a) Sex 

b) Age 

c) Nationality or race 

d) Occupation 

e ) Region or locality 

f ) Educational background 


In many cases, existing circulation information will be inade- 
quate. Hence, the survey must often face the problem of collecting 
additional data. Some of the approved methods are: 


AW BW NN A 


. Observation 

. Personal or group interviews 
. Use of a questionnaire 

. Use of a check list 

. Use of a reading diary 

. The reader’s card 


In few libraries is there reliable evidence of the use of periodical 
material, hence, one of the above procedures may be employed. 
Most satisfactory for this are perhaps, observation, interviews and 
questionnaires. 

The use of pamphlets, clippings, records and other materials is 
valuable chiefly to point out the various special services of the 
library and indicate its responsiveness to community needs. Care 
should be taken in noting loans which may serve several people 
or a group rather than an individual. 

The measurement of reference and information service is diffi- 
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cult and still very much in the experimental stage. Despite the 
lack of refined measures, this service deserves attention because of 
its importance to the library. Some suggested measures are: 


a 


poles te ter mete 


The number of people served or the number in attendance at the 
department 

The number of questions asked 

The amount of time spent by the staff in obtaining information 

The number and character of unanswered questions 

The ratio of answered to unanswered questions 

The classification of types of reference questions 

The value to the user of the data supplied 


In all too many surveys, the lack of satisfactory records of use 
and the difficulty of collecting new ones has resulted in inadequate 
attention to records of library use. The importance of such in- 
formation is self-evident, and its provision is a major obligation of 
the survey. The methods discussed above are simply suggestions; 
their application in a given instance must be determined in the 
light of existing records and the purposes to be met. 
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Surveying the Community for 


Potential Library Use 


One of the important aspects of many surveys and a desirable goal 
for all surveys is the attempt to find out in what ways the library 
fails to serve the whole community. Such information is basic to 
a second problem, namely, how further use might be stimulated. 
In effect, therefore, the present discussion revolves around the ques- 
tion, “What groups are not using the library and why?” This view 
reminds one that all of the foregoing chapters are basic to a solu- 
tion of this problem: character and distribution of the population 
as defining the potential maximum; administration, finance, and 
book collection as describing the resources available for an attack 
upon the problem; and library use as providing some indication 
of present success. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that something more is 
needed than simply the number of people not served. The descrip- 
tion of the nonlibrary population will be successful only if it is 
presented in terms of group characteristics upon which a program 
of improvement can be built. Although individual behavior can- 
not be predicted, the library, knowing the preferences and needs 
of homogeneous groups, can establish services which will reach the 
majority of the group, even though certain individuals will not be 
attracted. As Waples has pointed out: 


For most purposes, a group restricted to one sex, to one general level 
of schooling, and to one class of occupations or one type of social back- 
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ground is sufficiently homogeneous to furnish a definite pattern of read- 
ing interest; and such a group is large enough to make its interests 
significant. A small- or medium-sized public library will usually have 
from eight to twenty such groups within its present or prospective 
patronage.’ 


The discussion may perhaps best be simplified by reference to 
three questions: (1) Who are the nonlibrary users? (2) What 
are their interests and needs? and, (3) What are their attitudes 
toward the library? 


WHO ARE THE NONLIBRARY USERS? 


Use of the registration file. It has been pointed out before that the 
list of library registrants is no final estimate of library use but 
simply a description of those people the library is assumed to be 
serving. One might be just as wrong in assuming that those whose 
names appear in the file are users as to assume that those whose 
names do not appear are nonusers. 

The first assumption can be checked to some extent with little 
effort on the part of the library staff. The name or registration 
number of each borrower could be copied whenever a book is taken 
out, and at the end of a month or whatever period is chosen, the 
library could determine what borrowers had used the library dur- 
ing the period and how many books each had borrowed. If these 
figures are then compared with annual totals, some light might be 
thrown on the actual use made of the library by registered bor- 
rowers. In the survey of reading in the lower eastside, Waples 
sampled 5,578 loans and found that about one-third of the card 
holders read something. “Two per cent of the readers account for 
ro per cent of the loans; and 6 per cent, for 21 per cent of the 
loans.” 


*D. Waples and R. W. Tyler, What people want to read about (Chicago: A.L.A. and 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1931), p.111. 

*D. Waples, “Community studies in reading, I. Reading in the Lower East Side,” 
Library Quarterly, III (Jan., 1933), 11. 
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The second assumption—that nonregistrants do not use the 
library—is somewhat more difficult of proof and, surprisingly 
enough, open to serious question. On this point, Miss Ridgway, 
after interviewing 225 adults of Flushing, New York, found that: 
“70 per cent of both the men and women who read books are 
making zndirect use of the Flushing Branch Library although they 
are not card-holders.”* Further check on this assumption for any 
library would involve a representative sampling of the community 
by interviews, questionnaire, check list or a combination of these 
methods. | : 

With these reservations in mind, it may be said that registration 
information when compared with figures for all the community 
does indicate roughly the groups which do not make use of the 
library at all. An example of this is given in County library service 


in the South:* 
TABLE 17 


PERCENTAGE OF LIBRARY REGISTRATION TO TOTAL POPULATION 


Total for County | 


Total | White | Negro | Urban | Rural | Juvenile | Adult 


eee a eee | eeveunnnee eceroeemmcne | seme eeemenenee sami | ue merece eee | Se eee 


Walker 9.14 8.98 10.19 69.38 
Webster 43.48 58.64 24.54 67.28 
| Coahoma | 18.84 63.96 5.67 59.90 2A G0) Micmtodcers 


When the library can show similar information for such factors as 
sex, education and occupation, it will have taken a constructive step 
toward defining the nonlibrary users. 

A slightly different viewpoint but a similar procedure has been 
employed in other libraries. In the Concord library, for example: 
“Late in 1937 a very interesting check was made of men and 


°H. A. Ridgway, “Community studies in reading, III. Reading habits of adult 
non-users of the public library,” Library Quarterly, VI (Jan., 1936), 23. 

“L. R. Wilson and E. A. Wight, County library service in the South (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.go (abridged). 
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women in professional employments who have deemed it worth 
their while to secure a library card.” The check revealed that: 


13 per cent of city officials had library cards. 

20 per cent of doctors had library cards. 

21 per cent of lawyers had library cards. 

Slightly more than 33 per cent of clergymen had library cards. 
Less than 33 per cent of dentists had library cards. 

Less than 69 per cent of public school teachers had library cards.” 


In the Montclair Public Library, various lists were checked with 
the registration file to determine those people who had library 
cards. The results follow:°® 


TABLE 18 
MEMBERS OF VARIOUS GROUPS HOLDING LIBRARY CARDS, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Number of Members Hold- 
ing Library Cards, or Rela- 
tives in the Same House 


Number of 
Members in 


Entire Group Holding Library Cards 


College Woman’s Club 

Who’s Who in America, 1934 

Officers of 317 Montclair Or- 
ganizations 

Other key people, including 


teachers and ministers 


It is clear that both the above studies were directed toward groups 
that might be termed community leaders. The procedure, however, 
might be applied to other community groups and should provide 
revealing information as to the library’s coverage. 
Use of circulation records. Registration is, at best, an inadequate 
measure of library use. Circulation, therefore, should be the most 
*M. J. Ferguson, “A look at the Concord, New Hampshire, Public Library” (Mimeo- 


gtaphed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1938), p.11. 
*M. C. Quigley and Wm. E. Marcus, Portrait of a library (N.Y: Appleton-Century, 


1936), p.86. 
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important criterion in locating the nonlibrary users, although the 
difficulties of obtaining this information from the usual library 
records are great. To illustrate, in order to find out exactly who 
used the library during the past year, it would be necessary to 
examine every book card in the library, copy the registration num- 


TABLE 19 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS IN EACH INDUSTRY GROUP 
WITHDRAWING BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY, BY COLOR AND SEX 


Total 
Industry 


Number | Per Cent Female Male Female 


Professions 1,870 22.5 1,182 
Manufacturing 
and mechani- 
fe rcal 
| Clerical 
Trade 
Agriculture 
Domestic and 
personal serv- 
ice 
Transportation 
and commerce 
Public service 
Extraction of 
minerals 
Forestry and 
fishing 
None and not 


specified 
Total 


ber or name (for each circulation within the time limit) and then 
obtain from the registration file the necessary data regarding occu- 
pation, sex, age, etc. 

While it may be difficult to provide past information, it is not 
so hard to plan a study for the future. A simple procedure might 
be to analyze the book cards after each day’s circulation, record the 
registration number or name and obtain the desired information 
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from the registration file. This process could be continued until a 
representative sample is obtained. In the survey of County library 
service in the South, nine of the systems kept data cards (for a 
period of from three to six days) showing sex, occupation, age and 
grade of students for each person withdrawing books. The results 
of this study are shown in Table 19 (p.149). 


Data of this type seem to indicate that the democracy of the library 
is largely theoretical. If books of interest to all classes of people are 
available, then for some reason certain groups are making relatively 
little use of the facilities. The reasons for this condition probably vary 
considerably from county to county. The fact that any significantly large 
group in a community is failing to withdraw books from the library 
should be of considerable concern to the librarian and the board of 
trustees.” 


A slightly different method was followed in the Sheboygan sur- 
vey. A sample list of 1,620 residents of the community was obtained 


TABLE 20 


DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF TITLES BORROWED 
JANUARY 1, 1938 TO MARCH 1, 1939 


Number of Titles Number of 
Borrowed Borrowers 
None 162 

I 19 

- 34 

3 23 

4 ie) 

5 6 
6-10 42 
II-15 30 
16-20 19 
21-30 15 
31-40 . 5 
40 and over 12 
Cards not at library (in use) 107 
Total "489 


"Wilson and Wight, op. cit., p.102. 
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from the Association of Commerce Credit Bureau files. For each 
name, the address, occupation and monthly income was given. 
These names checked with the registration file revealed 489 library 
registrants or 30 per cent of the total. 

Because the Sheboygan library follows the policy of keeping 
borrowers’ cards on file, it was possible to find out for each of the 
registrants, the number of books charged out during the past year 
(see Table 20, p.150) and also to contrast use of the library by sec- 
tions of the city, by occupational groups and by income groups.” 

The problem of identifying nonusers should be considered in 
relation to other questions, such as, their reading interests and needs 
and what they think about the library. These questions form the 
basis for the following discussion. 


MEASURING COMMUNITY INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


Reading interests. One of the important problems in surveying the 
community for potential service is to determine the subjects of 
interest to various groups: 


The fact that the given group of readers is most eager to read on 
particular subjects would help to define the reading desired when we 
know what the preferred subjects are. The preference of the group for 
certain authors or for a certain style would further facilitate the selection 
of acceptable reading. 


Obviously, an intelligent library staff can do a great deal to 
determine interests by getting out among groups that do not use 
the library and observing them. By a judicious use of questions 
and conversation, many valuable suggestions can be obtained. Such 
a procedure, however, does not lend itself well to the survey method 
since the survey is often pressed for time and funds. 

Georgie G. McAfee and E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., “Report of a survey of the public 
library of Sheboygan, Wisconsin” (Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1939), p.31ff. 

°"D. Waples, “The relation of subject interests to actual reading,” Labrary Quarterly, 


II (Jan., 1932), 45. 
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In recent years, many studies have been made to determine the 
reading interests of certain groups. For a description of these, the 
reader is referred to the following bibliographies: 


Gray, W. S. and Munroe, Ruth. The reading interests and habits of 
adults. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1929. 


This work is brought up to date by articles in the following 
magazines: 


Elementary School Journal, XXX (Feb., Mar., 1930), 450-66, 496-509; 
XXXI (Mar., Apt., 1931), 531-46, 592-606; XXXII (Feb., Mar., 
Apr., 1932), 447-63, 510-20, 587-94. Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVI (Feb., 1933), 4o1-24; XXVII (Apr., 1934), 564-91; XXVIII 
(Feb., 1935), 401-24; XXIX (Feb., 1936), 407-32; XXX ( Apr., 
1937), 553-76; XXXI (Feb., 1938), 401-34; XXXII (Mar., 1939), 
481-517. 

Steinbarger, Helen T. “Bibliography of reading interests and habits, 
1930-36." Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1936. 


The most exhaustive study of the problem of reading interests 
was that made by Waples and Tyler, What people want to read 
about.” In Chapter V of that book, the authors give detailed in- 
structions by which a given library may follow essentially the same 
procedure. While the following discussion can in no sense be re- 
garded as a substitute for reading that chapter, a brief description 
of the technique may be useful. 

The first step is to “define the group for whom reading-interest 
patterns are desired. ... It is apparent that any group whose inter- 
est patterns are to be secured must be restricted to persons who are 
somewhat like-minded.”"* Thus, the authors point out that a sam- 
ple of the entire population without regard to group interests 
would be inadequate since preferences of one group might be 
canceled by aversions of another group. | 

The second step is the selection of the check list or measuring 


“Waples and Tyler, op. cit. 
“Ibid., p.t10. 
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instrument to be used. Waples and Tyler used two forms: one a 
long form (Form C) including 117 topics with 5 subtopics under 
each, arranged in the form of questions; the other a short form 
consisting only of the 117 topics, each arranged in the form of a 
single question.”” In general, the short form has proved the more 
practical and will satisfy the needs of most surveys. 


The third step is sampling the groups or determining the num- 
ber of cases needed to secure reliable returns. If properly like- 
minded groups are selected (on the basis of sex, occupation, level 
of schooling, economic and social background, etc.), “60 returns 
from the short list or 40 returns from the long list will be sufficient 
in the large majority of cases.”** These estimates, as the authors 
point out, refer to properly answered returns and not to the number 
of lists distributed. “Usually the investigator must approach two or 
three times as many persons as the number of returns needed.”™ 


The fourth step is giving instructions for checking. While the 
printed instructions are largely self-explanatory, it is often neces- 
sary to point out that the list of topics is intended to measure 
relative interests and that although all topics may have some 
appeal, each person should reserve the check “x” (indicating a 
topic about which he would be much interested in reading) for 


the third of the topics which have the greatest appeal.” 


The fifth step is the tabulation of returns. “The returns are 
tabulated upon cross-ruled paper, entering 2 points for each x 
rating, 1 point for each blank, and o points for each “o” rating. 
A group score is then computed for each topic by adding all of 
these entries for the topic.”*° 


See Appendix I of this work, p.206-08, for a still later form. 

“Waples and Tyler, op. cit., p.113. 

“I bid., p.113. 

*[bid., p.113. 

“Ibid., p.121. For a complete discussion of tabulation, ranking the topics and other 
questions, together with suggested forms, see #bid., p.114-21. 
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The foregoing procedure indicates an effective technique in 
learning the subjects about which various groups are interested in 
reading. The results of such a procedure should be of great value 
in evaluating community needs and in determining desirable ave- 
nues for further service. 

Actual reading. Further information regarding groups who do 
not use the library involves some study of their reading habits. 
Evidence on this point is useful in planning future library service 
because it gives some evidence of the disposition of nonlibrary 
patrons to read and, hence, further characterizes the potential 
clientele. Should the survey disclose, as has been demonstrated in 
a previous study,’’ that many people are not reading on subjects 
in which they have expressed interest, something may be wrong 
with the book collection, routines, or personnel—all of which 
should be examined. 

To discover the actual reading of nonlibrary patrons, the survey 
has the choice of the various methods outlined in Chapter VII, 
“Library use.” For the purposes of most surveys, however, a choice 
must be made between the questionnaire and check list methods 
because these are the most economical methods of reaching a large 
number of people within a limited time. 

The questionnaire method has been employed in various ways. 
The simplest procedure is to ask the patron the amount of time 
spent in reading, the type of reading done, etc. This method de- 
pends, to a considerable extent, on the vagaries of the person’s 
memory and, hence, is not entirely satisfactory. A more satisfactory 
procedure is to ask for the actual titles read during some specific 
period. Thus the “Reading report” used by the Graduate Library 
School”"* asks, “What books did you read during the last two 
weeks?” This does not require a long period to remember, and 
although any one individual’s reading may be unusual during the 


“Waples, ‘The relation of subject interests ... ,” op. cit., p.68-69. 
*See Appendix I of this work, p.203-04. 
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period, returns from many people will offset such irregularities and 
reveal group differences that are significant and typical. 

Another use of the questionnaire is to secure lists of individuals’ 
favorite readings.’” Its chief objection is that it depends too much 
on the individual’s memory, or rather the ability at any one time, 
to recall all of the books which were read with enjoyment. Fur- 
thermore, what people actually read is apt to vary widely from 

what they like to read. 

Another method of measuring actual reading is to prepare in 
advance a list of titles to be checked for reading done.” Here, the 
important factor is the list used and its validity as a measuring in- 
strument. To be effective, the list must be complete; and to be 
complete for even a limited subject, it must be of considerable 
length. 

Of the three methods, the first seems most reliable for the sur- 
vey, although various local conditions should be considered in 
choosing any method. Furthermore, reading from books, maga- 
zines and newspapers should be separated if the data are to possess 
significance. (The reading report reproduced in Appendix I, p.203- 
04, is an example of this.) 

With regard to magazines and newspapers, it may be desirable 
to know which are read regularly. This may be learned by asking 
separately for a list of those read during the previous week and 
those read regularly. Another procedure equally satisfactory would 
provide a space in which the person might check “occasionally,” 
“regularly” or similar qualifying phrases. 

Source of reading. Another factor of importance to the survey 
in studying potential service is the location and nature of other 
sources of reading in the community. Although the discussion here 
is largely from the viewpoint of the nonlibrary user, it should be 


This and other methods of measuring actual use are discussed more fully in 
Waples, “The relation of subject interests ...,” op. cit., p.48-53. 


*Ibid., p.49. 
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pointed out that evidence regarding other community reading 
sources will be most useful if presented in terms of both library 
users and nonusers. 

To the solution of this problem the various techniques discussed 
above, i.e., check list and questionnaire, may be directed. The ques- 
tionnaire may ask the individual to list the sources of each item 
read. This will show the type of material read from each source, 
whereas a question simply asking for sources would not reveal the 
type of material used from each. An example of the former is 
the University of Chicago reading report (Appendix I, P-203-04). 

If the survey desires to show the sources used without regard to 
type of material used, the check list is satisfactory. In the main, 
seven sources are found most often: the public library, other librar- 
ies, newsstands, stores (drug, department), rental libraries, book- 
stores and friends. While the above list is probably complete for 
most communities, it may not be complete for all. The reading 
report cited above will show the various sources used for books, 
magazines and newspapers; an individual may be asked to check 
sources with a “B” indicating those for books, an ‘“M” for maga- 
zines, and an “X” for newspapers”! 

Other community interests. A complete understanding of non- 
users of the library involves some knowledge of their interests. 
What other activities take the place of reading? What is the rela- 
tive status of reading as compared with other forms of entertain- 
ment and education? To the solution of this problem the various 
techniques described in Chapter VII, “Library use,” may be applied. 
A few words regarding each may be in order. 

An example of the use of the interview is Ridgway’s study of 
225 adult nonusers of the Flushing, New York, Public Library. She 
found that the following were the more important interests com- 
peting or conflicting with reading (listed in order of importance) : 


“See Appendix I of this work, p.203-04. 
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Radio Card-playing 
Work Club work 
Moving pictures Music 
Entertaining or visiting Other activities”® 


This study does not reveal the relation of reading to these other 
interests, but this factor was included in the American Youth Com- 
mission’s Youth tell their story which employed the interview 
method. A table from that report” is here reproduced: 


TABLE 21 


PRINCIPAL LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES OF YOUTH ACCORDING TO SEX 


Male Youth (6,872) Female Youth (6,635) 
Sit Per- Ma Per- 
Rank Activity pevcty pes Rank Activity ADE 

iy Individual sports 21.6 I. Reading 35.0 
2, Reading 16.7 ee Dating, dancing 13.7 
2. Team games 15.7 3. Handicrafts, hobbies 1324 
4. Loafing* V331 4. Movies 12.0 
5. Dating, dancing 10.9 5. Individual sports ian 
6. | Movies 9.4 6. Loafing * 5.4 
a, Hobbies S16 7, Listening to radio 2:2 
8. Listening to radio 1.8 8. Team games roy 
9. Quiet games 1.5 9. Quiet games 0.8 
10. Other activities | 3.8 10. Other activities Beet 


Total 100.0 Total 100.0 


*This includes idling, sitting on front steps, talking on street corners, pleasure driving. 


The discovery of the relation of reading to other community 
interests lends itself well to the check-list method. By this means, 
nonusers would be asked to check a number of different interests 
which occupy their time. An illustration of such a list is that used 


*Ridgway, op. cét., p.29. 
“Howard M. Bell, Youth tell their story (Washington: American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education, 1938), p.162. 
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in the study of reading in South Chicago by the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago: 


Which of the following things do you do in your spare time?** 


Mark them -+¥ 
Listen to the radio = _____ Go to the Movies 17s pO 
Drrye' aicar war a sain ie meth Dance .:°:- | 4 4) 
Visit. iriends at) Gye eee ne Sports prakiyes iie 
Play cards aeiceaolane YM(W)CA activity) ____ 
Ghurchiactivitiestu ve Victrola or phonograph —______ 
Go walking ai al Visit poolrooms <r 


Others (specify)! 0) 


Local conditions may prescribe changes in such a list; e.g., it 
should name forums in communities where they are held. Other 
specialized activities, though negligible in one community, might 
be of considerable importance in another. 

Determining other interests is simply another step in the process 
of defining the needs of nonlibrary users. With this information 
available, the library can decide whether steps should be taken to 
supplant such interests or whether a supplementary and coopera- 
tive appeal might not be begun. 


MEASURING OPINION ABOUT THE LIBRARY 


Measuring public opinion about the library should not be confined 
to nonlibrary users, as many surveys have demonstrated, since it is 
just as important to know what users think about its services and 
staff, The former should be studied largely to suggest improve- 
ments of service while information from the latter should be of 
value in determining whether they should be served and if so, how. 

Libraries have commonly been held in rather high esteem by 
the citizens of the community, a fact which has probably delayed 


“Courtesy Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. It should be noted that 
reading is omitted here because it is included in other questions on the list, Appendix 
I of this work, p.201-03. 
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exact studies of opinion. But the results from several A.L.A. sur- 
veys suggest that such an assumption may not be always true. 
Even recognizing that surveys have often been made because of 
unfortunate conditions and unsatisfactory service, one must admit 
that all too often, favorable public opinion is taken for granted. 
Before one can persuade new borrowers to use the library, one 
must know something of their attitudes toward and opinions of it. 

Methods of measuring attitudes and opinions. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the use of a very simple procedure in the 
Grand Rapids survey.”” Letters were sent, enclosing return addressed 
envelopes, to “103 registered borrowers of the library, chosen arbi- 
trarily from certain parts of the alphabet, and 141 men and women 
prominent in civic, educational and business life of the community, 
especially officers of local organizations and associations.”** Replies 
were received in response to some 93 of the 244 letters mailed. The 
same procedure was used in the Fort Worth survey.” 

The surprisingly high percentage of returns (38 per cent in 
Grand Rapids) must be attributed to the fact that the letters were 
addressed in the main, to responsible citizens, and carried the sig- 
nature of one of the very prominent men in the library field. One 
obvious disadvantage of this method is the difficulty of classifying 
replies, written in the person’s own language and covering a wide 
variety of topics. Small wonder that in the survey report, portions 
of typical letters are quoted at length. 

In addition to the use of letters, a second technique for measur- 
ing opinion is that developed by Gallup for the American Institute 
of Public Opinion. The interview method is employed and people 
are asked a simple question in which the answer usually may be 


*See p.132 of this work. 

*C. H. Compton, “Report of a survey of the Grand Rapids Public Library” 
(Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.49-50. 

“J. A. Lowe, “Report of a survey of the public library of Fort Worth” (Mimeo- 
graphed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1937), p.39. 
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e 


either “yes” or “no.”*" Group returns are summarized and the 
percentage of affirmative replies computed. 

It is at once apparent that the success of this procedure depends 
upon both the questions asked and the group interviewed. Experi- 
ments have shown that slight variations in the questions may pro- 
duce different results. Extreme care should be taken, therefore, in 
constructing questions which are simple, positive and pertinent to 
the topic in hand. Again, unless it is possible to survey an entire 
group, One must resort to sampling, hence, the rules for obtaining 
a reliable and valid sample should be followed with great care.” 

Another illustration of the use of the interview method was the 
American Youth Commission’s Youth tell their story. Each person 
interviewed was asked a question about the use of libraries.*° The 
results obtained from that study are given in Table 22. 


TABLE 22 


REASONS GIVEN FOR NoT USING AVAILABLE 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


R Gi Percentage Not Using 
sais edo wt tre Available Library 


Male | Female 


Not interested in reading 56.1 38.5 
Reads magazines and other books Raed 49.3 
Owes money; difficulty with library 

rules 2.1 1.6 
Inconvenient distance or hours 1.4 2.0 
Other reasons Bae 8.6 


Total 100.0 


Number of youth 2,362 


*G. Gallup and C. Robinson, “American Institute of Public Opinion—Surveys, 
1935-1938,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Il (July, 1938), 373-98. 

“For a discussion of sampling, see such standard works as G. A. Lundberg, Social 
research (N.Y.: Longmans, 1929); D. Waples and R. W. Tyler, Research methods 
and teachers’ problems (N.Y.: Macmillan, 1930); D. Waples, Investigating library 
problems (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1939), etc. 

“°H. M. Bell, of. cit., p.179. 
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While the interview method is one of the most satisfactory, it 
is expensive and requires a great deal of time, and there are other 
methods that have proved to be reliable and valid. A brief dis- 
cussion of a few of these follows.” 

One way of measuring opinion by the use of questionnaire or 
check-list technique is the “cross-out test.” A list of words or 
phrases is given about each topic and the individual is asked to 
cross out those which coincide with or most nearly approach his 
viewpoint. Success depends on the list used—a list which is diffi- 
cult to construct if it is to be suggestive to many different types 
of people. 

A second method may be the adaptation of the Gallup pro- 
cedure to a questionnaire form. This would involve the construc- 
tion of a number of questions to which the answers “yes” or “no” 
might be applied. Such a measuring instrument is sharp enough 
to distinguish only between favorable and unfavorable. Again, it 
is obvious that it may be very difficult to present in one question 
an attitude that can be accepted or rejected. 

A third type of procedure may be the “degree of truth test” in 
which individuals are given a choice of marks to apply to certain 
statements, thus: (1) exactly coincides with my viewpoint, (2) 
nearly coincides but not entirely, (3) doubtful, (4) somewhat 
opposite, and (5) directly opposite. Another variation is the use 
of a segmented line, one end indicating absolute approval, the 
other end absolute disapproval, with provision for various shades 
of approval or disapproval between the two extremes. In the analy- 
sis of the data, various arbitrary scores are assigned to the portions 
of the scale. All of these methods provide for various gradations 
of opinion, and care must be taken in defining these gradations in 
order that they may mean the same thing to all individuals. 

A fourth technique is the attitude scale developed by Thurstone. 


“For a more complete description see Lundberg, Social research, op. ctt., Chap. IX, 
p.197-242. 
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All gradations of opinion are carefully worked out in prepared 
statements and the individual is asked to group them according to 
degree of approval or disapproval. This method has the advantage 
of permitting the individual to select the opinion with which he 
agrees or disagrees, as opposed to indicating the degree to which 
he accepts a single statement.”” 

Finally, reference may be made to the interview procedure used 
by White in his study of The prestige value of public employment 
in Chicago.** 

On the following diagram you are to show your opinion of the 
prestige of twenty positions, al] in the employ of the city of Chicago, 
by placing a cross (x) at any point on the line opposite each position. 
The left end of the line represents the highest prestige, the right end 
the lowest ... 


Very high Very low 
Library"Assistant.0 EE ee 
Junior Clerk ee ee 
Etc. 


It is interesting to note that “Library assistant” was given a prestige 
index of plus 22.40, the highest of the 20 positions listed.** 
While the above are but brief descriptions of various techniques, 
it is hoped that they are suggestive enough to provoke further 
examination on the part of the survey. It should be emphasized 
that the particular method chosen will be determined in large part 
by the groups to be studied and the particular purpose involved. 
Measuring sources of dissatisfaction. A problem closely related 
to that of measuring opinion and subject to many of the same 
methods of investigation, is that of determining reasons for dis- 
satisfaction with the library. This, again, is a problem which may 
“For a complete description of this procedure see L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, 
The measurement of attitude (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1929). 
“L. D. White, The prestige value of public employment in Chicago (Chicago: 


Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1929), p.14. 
“*[bid., p.32. 
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be attacked both from the standpoint of the library user and the 
nonlibrary user. 

The choice may lie largely between the questionnaire and check- 
list methods. The former involves asking people to state their rea- 
sons for not using the library, the latter provides a series of re- 
sponses from which the individual may select those pertinent to 
his case. The New York survey is an example of a survey in which 
the latter method was used:*” 


TABLE 23 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PATRONS REGISTERING COMPLAINTS 


Number of 
lai Readers P paca 
Complaint ) Reporting of Tota 


Complaints Readers 


1. Deficiencies of purchasing: 
Library does not own desired book 


Library does not own desired magazine 
Library does not own desired newspaper 
2. Deficiencies of duplication: 
The book was out 
The magazine was out or in use 
The newspaper was in use 
3. Inadequacy of present book collection 
4. Failure of assistant to give adequate information 


A similar list,** which was used in a recent college library survey, 
is given in Table 24 (p.164). 

Here, again, one should be reminded that the statements to be 
checked are merely suggested and should be varied to meet the 
needs of the particular library involved. 


SUMMARY 
The present chapter has attempted to present some of the more 
important questions about nonlibrary users which the survey will 


®W. C. Haygood, Who uses the public library (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 


1938), p.43. 
“Unpublished survey of Beloit College Library (1938), p.13. 
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want to investigate. Since one of the aims of most surveys will be 
to study the needs and interests of those not among the library’s 
patrons, the first question is: What groups are not using the 
library? Some light on this question may be provided by compar- 
ing library registrants grouped by age, sex, occupation, education 


TABLE 24 
WhHy BELOIT STUDENTS DO NoT USE THE LIBRARY MORE 


Number of Students 
Checking (of a 


Reason Possible 500) 

Do not have time 278 
Courses do not require library work 196 
Library does not have the latest books 85 
Library does not have the books you want 61 
Instructors do not suggest library work 31 
Do not know enough about how to use the library 23 
There is too much red tape connected with 

borrowing library books 22 
Do not care to read 20 
Lack of individual help from library staff 20 


and social or economic background with the entire population, 
similarly grouped. More accurate information, perhaps, may be 
obtained by similar comparisons of actual library users (as evi- 
denced by circulation or loans) with the population at large. Sug- 
gested procedures for measuring use are: 


1. Through library circulation records 
2. Through sampling of various groups by questionnaire, interview 
and check list 


The second question is: What are the reading interests and needs 
of nonlibrary users? In this connection several supplementary top- 
ics may be raised: 


1. What do such groups want to read about? 
2. What do such groups actually read? 
3. Where does their reading matter come from? 
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Various procedures may be applied to these problems. Excellent 
directions for studying reading interests are given by Waples and 
Tyler in What people want to read about. The study of actual read- 
ing, sources of reading matter and other interests often competing 
with reading, may be carried on through the use of check lists and 
questionnaires if the interview method is too expensive. 

The third question which the survey should answer is: What do 
people think of the library and its services? A thorough study may 
involve the use of such procedures as: 


1. A letter asking for a reply in the individual’s own words 

2. Carefully selected interviews in which people are asked to reply 
(usually yes or no) to specific questions 

3. The cross-out test whereby individuals indicate the word or phrase 
most expressive of their attitude 

4. The degree of truth test whereby individuals may make any of 
four or five standard responses to a question or statement 

5. The attitude scale whereby individuals select from statements of 
all grades of opinion those which most nearly correspond with 
their own 

6. Listing library positions together with other positions and asking 
individuals to check the ones they hold in highest esteem 


A fourth question concerns the particular disappointments or 
dissatisfactions encountered in library contacts. Here the survey 
may either ask individuals to report these difficulties or may pro- 
vide a list from which the individual can select those that he has 
encountered. 

In conclusion, it may be well to emphasize the fact that to 
evaluate a library, one must know what it is not doing and why. 
For, before one can blame or praise the library for its failure or 
success in reaching into the community, one must know a great 
deal, not only about the library and those it serves, but also about 
those not numbered among the library’s patrons. 
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Surveys of Larger Areas 


This chapter is directed to the problem of surveying a number of 
different libraries within a given area: state, regional or national. 
In most areas, intelligent planning on a large scale must be pre- 
ceded by surveys of existing resources, surveys which, in all too 
many cases, are not already available. 

This lack of adequate information is shown in library literature. 
Many of the state library plans which were an outgrowth of the 
years 1930 to 1938,” consist largely of factual information regard- 
ing library conditions while the actual future program occupies 
less space. This is not to minimize the latter, but merely to point 
out the fact that before future directions can be indicated, one must 
know how far one has come. 

As a matter of fact, the other side of the picture has its impor- 
tance. A survey of many libraries within an area should at all 
times be designed to solve certain problems. Collections of facts 
are fruitless unless they can be interpreted, analyzed and applied 
with judgment to the problem at hand. 

It is at once apparent that the data of preceding chapters are 
just as applicable to a survey of many libraries as they are to a 
survey of a single library. There will be no attempt, therefore, to 
repeat measures and procedures discussed elsewhere. Instead, the 


"Examples are numerous in library literature of the period. For an excellent sum- 
mary of library plans in Southern states see T. D. Barker, Libraries of the South 
(Chicago: A.L.A., 1936), p.133-81. 
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aim will be to present techniques more commonly used in surveys 
of larger areas and to comment briefly on their suitability. 

Characteristics of the large-scale survey. First, the survey of a 
number of institutions must recognize the importance of com- 
parability. This means that data secured from different institutions 
must be for the same thing in each instance. For example, if in- 
formation is desired regarding the book collection, the count of 
total number of volumes in Library A must include the same items 
as the figures for Library B, otherwise comparisons of the two 
would be misleading. 

Comparability may be assured in three ways: first, the same 
measures must be used for all institutions; second, the survey may 
use measures that are widely standardized and hence, open to few 
misinterpretations; and third, all items of information should be 
carefully defined and explained. The first and third points need no 
further clarification, but a word about the second is in order. To 
libraries, using standardized measures means using the measures 
included in the “Library statistical reports” developed jointly by 
the A.L.A. and the US. Library Service Division. For many years, 
various groups have worked on standardizing and clarifying these 
forms until today they are-almost universally accepted among li- 
braries. Clear evidence of this fact may be found by an examina- 
tion of recent library reports which more and more are using these 
measures, if not as a basis for the annual report, at least as an 
appendix of figures. 

In the second place, the survey of many institutions must give 
careful attention to the question of whether the information de- 
sired is available. This may mean (and all too often it does) that 
more significant measures cannot be used because of the small 
number of libraries which can supply the data. 

In the third place, only measures which will be significant should 
be used. Unless this point is cared for, the large-scale survey will 
exhaust its energies and efforts in the collection of data which 
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have no meaning. Each measure should be carefully evaluated with 
reference to the question, “What does it tell about the library or 
its service?” 


LARGE-SCALE METHODS 


Methods of surveying a large number of different institutions are 
of two general types: observation (or as it is often called, inspec- 
tion) and the questionnaire. In the former instance, a person or 
gtoup of persons visits each institution, reports on various factors 
and collects items of information. In the second type, the data are 
assembled largely through the cooperation of the various libraries 
by means of questionnaires and data sheets. These two methods 
may be combined as they were for the college library surveys of 
the Carnegie Corporation,” in which a preliminary “Request for 
information’”* was distributed, after which a visitor reported on the 
institution from observation. 

Observation. It is obvious that the success or failure of observa- 
tion depends largely upon the person or persons who are doing the 
job. Their ability, experience, judgment and intelligence are the 
determining factors. Hence, this method should never be employed 
unless full confidence can be placed in the individual ability of 
those concerned. 

It is an open question whether one person should visit all in- 
stitutions or whether the work should be divided among several 
people. Advantages of using one surveyor are: 


1. Assurance that essentially the same items will be observed 
2. Assurance that the same interpretation and subjective judgments 
will be applied 


3. The simplicity and economy of dealing with one individual 


*See W. W. Bishop, Carnegie Corporation and college libraries (Carnegie Corp. of 
N.Y., 1938); W. M. Randall, The college library (Chicago: A.L.A. and Univ. of Chi- 
cago Pr., 1932). 

“See Appendix I of this work, p.209-13. 
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On the other hand, the advantages of using several persons for the 
visits of inspection are: 


1. Speed, the survey can be made more quickly 

2. The pooling of different experience and viewpoints 

3. The possibility of selecting specially qualified people to visit in- 
stitutions with special aims 


A final decision as to the best procedure for a given survey can 
be made only after careful consideration has been given to the 
aims of the survey, the time limit available and the types of librar- 
ies to be visited. In the Carnegie Corporation survey of liberal 
arts college libraries, one person made most of the visits to the 
200 institutions.* In the Corporation’s survey of junior college li- 
braries six visitors were used” since speed was a prime considera- 
tion. Both procedures seemed satisfactory, perhaps because consid- 
erable information was collected by mail from the institutions to 
be studied. 

If several visitors are to be used, a great deal of care should be 
taken to see that they start with the same instructions, look at the 
same items and interpret them by comparable standards. In the 
Carnegie Corporation’s survey of junior college libraries an all- 
day meeting was held, at which the visitors were given instruc- 
tions and methods were discussed. Again, at the conclusion of the 
survey, the visitors met with the advisory committee to discuss 
the results. These conferences were valuable in ironing out differ- 
ences and insuring uniform results. 

The rating scale. Where a number of institutions are to be vis- 
ited, it is often helpful to construct a preliminary guide sheet of 
items to be noted and information to be secured. This is largely a 
safeguard against the vagaries of one person’s memory and roughly 
illustrates the procedure known as the rating scale. Essentially, the 


‘Bishop, op. c#t., p.18. 
*Ibid., p.35. 
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rating scale is an attempt to reduce the subjective judgments of an 
individual to objective and comparable terms. It consists of a list’ 
of items upon which the institution is to be judged and a scale 
upon which the degree of performance on each item can be rated. 
Rating scales are of two general types: the questionnaire, usually 
answered by “yes” or “no” (the negative replies usually indicat- 
ing bad features, but providing no indication of how bad, or how 
unsatisfactory), and the check-list type which allots a certain num- 
ber of points or scores to each item. 

Although the rating scale has rarely been used in library sur- 
veys, there are several examples: the Public Library Survey form 
used in the Ohio State Library survey,° the Georgia Library Com- 
mission’s Score sheet for Georgia libraries,” and the score cards for 
municipal public libraries prepared by the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure.* Although the Georgia and Ohio forms are simi- | 
lar for most items, the Georgia scale includes about twice as many 
items as the Ohio form. 

Since these forms may not be suitable, some suggestions on the 
construction of a rating scale may be in order:°® 


1. Care should be taken in selecting for the scale items which meas- 
ure the performance of the library or the degree to which it 
achieves its purposes. 

2. Each item should be carefully described so that there will be no 
possibility of misinterpretation. 

3. Units of the scale should be expressed in numerical terms in order 
that different institutions can be compared. This may be done 
by the use of rates, ratios or index numbers, but adjectives such 
as good, poor and very good, should be avoided unless numeri- 


“Appendix I of this work, p.213-14. 

“Appendix I of this work, p.214-17. 

®A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, “Classification and pay plans for mu- 
nicipal public libraries” (Mimeographed; Chicago: A.L.A., 1939), p-135-83. 

"See G. A. Lundberg, Social research (N.Y: Longmans, 1929), p.252-65; and 


D. Waples, Investigating library problems ( Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1939), 
p.21ff. 
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cal exponents are understood for each. Various schemes for 
scoring may be used. 

4. The assignment of weights should be determined in advance by 
the “combined opinion of persons best qualified to judge.”*° 

5. The scale should be tested for its general validity, ie., the degree 
to which it measures those factors for which it is intended. 


Three methods for determining validity may be suggested. First, 
the results from the scale may be compared with subjective judg- 
ments and if the correspondence is not close, the scale should be 
examined further. Second, the scale may be tested by comparison 
with the results of other scales or other measures. Here again wide 
variations should be regarded as indicating the need for further 
refinement. Third, the scale may be tested by applying it to a large 
number of units with wide variations. A scale which fails to show 
up such variations should not be trusted. A preliminary trial will 
also help to reveal weaknesses and deficiencies since nothing can 
show up these limitations better than actual use. 

Whether an existing scale is used or a new one constructed, 
there are several criteria by which it may be judged. First, is the 
requirement of general validity. The scale must be applicable to 
all libraries to be studied and must not give undue weight to fac- 
tors present in a certain limited number of institutions. 

Second, the scale must allow for reasonable standards by which 
the individual library's performance may be evaluated. For this 
purpose the scale may use arbitrary and prearranged standards or 
allow the average of the group to become the norm. 

Third, the scale should provide for a wide distribution of scores 
on each item. An item is largely useless unless it may be used to 
distinguish varying degrees of performance. 

Fourth, a good rating scale must include items for which data 
are widely available. Clearly, the scale would be of little value if 
many of its items demanded facts available in few libraries. 


*Lundberg, op. cit., p.262. 
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Fifth, a good rating scale should include all significant factors 
which may be measured quantitatively, and measures of little sig- 
nificance should be avoided no matter how easily they may be 
translated into objective terms. 

Sixth, the items included in the scale should be specific. The 
more general the statement or items, the wider the possible varia- 
tions and interpretations of each. 

Finally, the success of the rating scale depends largely on the 
understanding and intelligence with which it is applied. Instruc- 
tions should be simple, yet complete, and all individuals using it 
should be carefully trained in its use. The tating scale is in no sense 
a substitute for careful study and considered judgment but is largely 
an attempt to reduce that judgment to quantitative terms. 

The questionnaire method. The questionnaire is most often used 
in surveying a large number of institutions. In some studies, the 
library surveyed does the work of filling in the blanks while in 
others, this is done by a representative of the survey. While the 
latter procedure is more expensive, it is more reliable. With a rep- 
resentative of the survey on hand, the chances of misinterpretation 
are less and where the information is not immediately available, 
the surveyor can help secure it. Furthermore, a more complete re- 
sponse may be obtained by sending a personal representative, 
whereas the mailed questionnaire stands a good chance of ending 
in the wastebasket, and even if it escapes this fate, it may be filled 
out in a haphazard and careless manner. 

The A.L.A. Survey of libraries relied largely on the question- 
naire. Its schedules were extremely long, and although the co- 
operation of libraries was hearty, there were many gaps in the 
information supplied. | 

In the survey of libraries in the Chicago metropolitan area," 
a representative was sent to each library to assist in gathering the 


“L. Carnovsky, “Public library book collections,” Library Quarterly, V (July, 
1935), 261-88. 
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information. Despite this fact, a complete schedule was used” and 
full definitions and instructions were given on the means of obtain- 
ing the data. This need for exactness is an important point as any- 
one will testify who has followed the development of A.L.A. 
Library Service Division uniform report forms." 

All of this emphasizes the first requisite of a good questionnaire, 
that its items must be specific. Misinterpretations may be avoided 
by eliminating items which have different meanings for different 
libraries, or where included, the specific meaning must be clearly 
stated. 

Second, a good questionnaire, in the interests of comparability, 
must ask for data which are generally available (see p.167). 

Third, the questionnaire should be as short as is consistent with 
the purposes of the survey. This is both a safeguard to the securing 
of accurate and careful data and a courtesy to the institutions which 
cooperate in the assembling of information. 

Fourth, the questionnaire must be designed to enlist the co- 
operation and help of the institutions studied. This may be accom- 
plished by making a clear statement that the survey is a mutual 
undertaking designed to benefit all libraries concerned. 

While the questionnaire is an economical means of obtaining 
information, it is often regarded with suspicion because of the 
many abuses it has suffered. The final questionnaire may avoid 
such abuses if it is rigidly scrutinized with a view to its effective- 
ness: Can the data requested be secured elsewhere with less incon- 
venience? Can the libraries concerned be expected to supply the 
data with a minimum of expense and trouble? 


ITEMS IN THE SURVEY 


It has been pointed out above (p.166) that the various measures 
of the library’s book collection, finances, use, etc., discussed else- 


See Appendix I of this work, p.218-22. 

8For the latest developments see the annual reports of the Committee on Uniform 
Statistical Report Forms, A.L.A. Bulletin, XXXII (Sept., 1938), 665-66, and XX XIII 
(Sept., 1939), 661-62. 
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where in this volume may also be used in the large-scale survey. 
Hence, there is no attempt to summarize or repeat these measures 
here, although certain special applications of some should be 
mentioned. 

It has also been pointed out that the large-scale survey should 
emphasize the collection of data necessary to map out a future 
program. Thus, all items included should be carefully scrutinized 
with a view to the question: Do such data bear directly upon the 
aims of the survey? If the measures discussed in Chapters II-VIII 
are viewed in this light, the large-scale survey may become the 
basis for future action rather than simply an assembly of interest- 
ing facts. Some of the items so treated in previous surveys may 
well be presented to show their application to the solution of 
library problems. 

The book collection. Measures of the book collection may be 
designed to show one or more of several factors: the extent to 
which book resources are available to various groups of people in 
different localities, the particular strong points or special collec- 
tions of existing libraries as a basis for programs of cooperation 
in book buying, or the location of special resources as an aid to 
interlibrary lending and cooperation. 

The first of these objectives is illustrated in L. R. Wilson’s The 
geography of reading.“ As stated in the introduction, one of the 
purposes of the study was to discover, “What is the extent of 
inequality in access to libraries and library resources among the 
states and regions of the United States?”1° One of the measures 
used for this was the number of volumes per capita for each state.*® 
While this measure revealed great differences in the supply of 
library books available to residents of certain states, Wilson aptly 


points out that similar figures for counties and cities are necessary 
“L. R. Wilson, The geography of reading (Chicago: A.L.A. and Univ. of Chicago 
Pr., 1938). 


*1bid., p.2. 
Ibid. p.44. 
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to determine whether library coverage is uniform throughout the 
various subdivisions of a given area. 

The second objective, supplying data for a program of coopera- 
tion between libraries in the building up of special resources may 
be illustrated by R. B. Downs’, Resources of Southern libraries.“ 
Here, an objective was to reveal to the scholar and student the 
various special resources available in Southern libraries and by im- 
plication, to encourage those libraries to concentrate on these col- 
lections. To this end, a brief description of the various collections 
was given, but there was no attempt to present a complete list of 
all titles available. A sample description of a university’s Eco- 
nomics and Commerce collection follows: 


Arkansas has a well distributed collection, but with some emphasis 
on economic theory, banking, money, labor, and marketing. Periodi- 
cal files consist of 750 volumes of 36 titles, 19 complete. Current sub- 
scriptions include 87 titles, 15 of them foreign publications. The 
Standard Statistics and Babson services are received; there is a fair repre- 
sentation of society publications and university studies in the economic 
sphere. A special collection is being made of “economic classics.”"* 


The third objective, namely, to provide the basis for future inter- 
library lending, is best illustrated in the Westchester survey.” Each 
library was asked to check its collection against a list of 264 refer- 
ence books, and the results for all the libraries were tabulated. This 
tabulation sheet was then duplicated and distributed to all the 
libraries, and an elementary, interlibrary loan tool was obtained— 
a partial union catalog, so to speak. According to the authors, 


Patrons desiring to consult specific reference tools which are not held 
by a library may be referred to a neighboring library which is shown by 
the tabulation sheet to have it.... Also, librarians desiring to build up 


“R. B. Downs, Resources of Southern libraries (Chicago: A.L.A., 1938). 

“[bid., p.235. 

*E. A. Wight and L. Carnovsky, Library service in a suburban area (Chicago: 
ALLA. 1936). 
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their own reference collections may be guided by available materials 
in other libraries to the end of avoiding unnecessary expenditures. . .2° 


The same technique might be applied to other check lists, and two 
objectives combined—those of evaluating the quality of the book 
collection and providing the basis for future library cooperation 
and interlibrary lending. 

Library fiance. A widely used and easily obtained financial 
measure is the per capita expenditure. This is secured by dividing 
the total expenditure by the population of the area. Because of its 
wide use by the A.L.A., it is a useful figure for the large-scale sur- 
vey, and as has been pointed out before, it forms a rough estimate 
of the financial support of library service. For rough comparisons, 
the standards adopted by the A.L.A. (in general $1.00 per capita”) 
may well be used as a norm. Another useful basis of comparison 
is the “standard of fifty cents per capita set by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, in 1929, for eleven demonstration county libraries in 
the Southeast and Southwest, charged with the responsibility of 
furnishing service to all residents of the county, rural and urban, 
white and black, in school or out.” 

Besides measuring the library’s financial support, the large-scale 
survey will need information regarding the ability of the given area 
to finance a library. This, in the past, has been estimated by two 
methods. The first is that suggested in County library service in the 
South where it was found that few counties with an assessed valu- 
ation of less than $10,000,000 had maintained county libraries. The 
other method of estimating ability to maintain a library (suggested 
by Kolb™) is based upon population figures. Other estimates are 


*Ibid., p.143. 

“Classification and pay plans” recommends $1.50 per capita for communities of 
less than 10,000 population and $1.25 per capita for communities of 10,000 to 24,999. 

“Wilson, op. cit., p.71. 

*J. H. Kolb, Service institutions for town and country, University of Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Research Bull. no.66 (Madison: Univ. of Wis. Pr., 
1925). 
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Mr. Joeckel’s $25,000°* and Miss Stewart’s $15,000 to $20,000 
minimums for county library service. 

It should be apparent that information about library support as 
well as data regarding financial ability, are essential to the large- 
scale survey. The former is necessary to determine what libraries 
are available, and if these are receiving adequate assistance. Thus 
those areas or regions with inadequate service can be identified. 
It is then necessary to determine whether such areas are capable 
of supporting library service. Is there sufficient income from tax 
sources so that the library’s normal share, 1 to 2 per cent, will be 
adequate to maintain service? If financial ability is inadequate, 
recommendations regarding combinations of regions may be in 
order or the need for state or federal assistance may be demon- 
strated. As an example, the Westchester survey may be cited: 


The survey staff believes it would be inimical to the future library 
development of the County if independent institutions with their attend- 
ant infelicities were established in each of the governmental units with- 
out service. One or more of the following methods are recommended 
for the provision of service to such regions. 


A. Contracts with existing libraries... 

B. Combination of existing libraries with unserved area to form a 
new library unit... 

C. Organization of a library by a combination of unserved areas... 

D. Central deposit collection.?° 


The above recommendations could not be made without evidence 
showing (1) large unserved areas, and (2) low total tax valuation 
upon which to base a program for financial aid in those areas. 
Personnel. An important personnel item in the large-scale sur- 
vey is to determine the extent to which professional or trained 
“C. B. Joeckel, The government of the American public library (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Pr., 1935), p.316-17. 
*H. G. Stewart, “Advantages and difficulties in the administration of a regional 


library unit,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXVIII (Sept., 1934), 606. 
*Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit., p.134-38. 
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librarians are available in the areas studied. This is important from 
two viewpoints: first, for the light it throws upon the quality of 
service (based on the assumption that trained librarians will pro- 
vide better service than untrained persons) and second, for the 
light which it throws upon the need for some scheme such as 
certification or civil service. As an example of the latter, the survey 
of libraries in Illinois may be cited: 


Of the 275 chief librarians outside the city of Chicago, only 43 are 
graduates of library schools; 84 have had a short course in library 
methods of from six to eight weeks; 148 librarians have had no train- 
ing whatever for their positions. ...The figures concerning chief librar- 
ians are so disturbing that no count has been made of the educational 
and professional training of library assistants.?” 


These findings contributed in large measure to the following 
recommendation: 


The one thing that is needed in Illinois, almost above all others, is 
a law requiring the certification of librarians. State certification would 
insure better professional standards than local civil service. Local offi- 
cials will force librarians into the civil service system if state certifica- 
tion is not forthcoming soon. It would doubtless have been done before 
this in more cities than Chicago if librarians were paid enviable 
salaries.?° 


Recommendations for higher personnel standards and for the pro- 
vision of library training agencies must, of course, be based upon 
data regarding the actual status of library personnel. 

Legal basis for libraries. Among the other matters which will 
concern the large-scale survey, one factor needs special considera- 
tion, namely, the legal basis for the establishment of library serv- 
ice. The survey must know what units are available and whether 
there is legal justification for the establishment and support of 
libraries. In addition, evidence regarding existing library laws is 


“Report of the survey of the public libraries of Illinois.” Supplement to [dinois 
Libraries, XVII (Apr., 1935), 84. 
*Ibid., p.86. 
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essential in order that changes and modifications to provide for 
mote effective service may be intelligent and practical. 

Library use. The collection of accurate and reliable information 
regarding use is even more difficult for several libraries than it is 
for one library. Accordingly, most surveys have fallen back upon 
the measures usually found in libraries—registration and gross 
circulation figures. 

Making any further study of library use is at once a difficult 
and complicated process. One attempt to do this is represented in 
the Chicago metropolitan survey.” A supplementary schedule was 
included asking for information on adult education agencies and 
the extent of the library’s service to these agencies. This procedure 
might also apply to work with schools, hospitals and other com- 
munity institutions. 

Carnovsky’s comments on measures of library service are espe- 
cially pertinent to measurements of use in several libraries: 


They are too often based on comparison with other institutions 
rather than on an objective standard; and second, where an objective 
standard is recognized it has frequently been established in a more or 
less arbitrary manner, and is quite as likely to be false as to be true.*° 


The library’s aims and objectives should form the basis for judg- 
ing library use, and while comparisons among libraries are helpful, 
the final test should be the degree to which the library is accom- 
plishing that which it sets out to do. 

Surveying for possible extension of library service. An impor- 
tant factor in planning a large scale library program is to insure 
the identification of those groups now without service. As an 
example of this, the lowa survey may be cited: 


For the state as a whole, 457% of the population of cities and towns 
*See Appendix I of this work, p.218-22. 


*L. Carnovsky, “Measurements in library service,” in C. B. Joeckel, ed., Current 
issues in library administration (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1939), p.240. 
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supporting libraries are registered as library borrowers, while only 1% 
of the rural population are so registered.*4 


These findings, together with information regarding the legal basis 
for library service in Iowa, contributed to the following recom- 
mendation: 


The reorganized State Library Board should organize six branches in 
different parts of the state which would establish and administer small 
library units or stations in rural centers and rural schools and in addi- 
tion aid and coordinate the existing libraries of the towns and smaller 
Cities.°* 


It should be added that much of the support for federal aid to 
libraries has come after the nonlibrary population has been defined 
as essentially rural in nature and located in regions where govern- 
mental units are poor.” 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing chapter has been directed to some of the more im- 
portant problems facing the survey which includes many different 
libraries. Such a survey must secure comparable data, it must re- 
strict its measures to items of information which are generally 
available, and it must give attention to securing data which may 
be translated into a program of action. 

Two methods are particularly suitable: observation, and the 
questionnaire. Subjective observation may be further refined by 
the use of a rating scale, steps in the construction of which are: 


1. Selecting the items to be rated 
2. Careful description of the items to avoid misinterpretation 
3. Expressing the units of the scale in numerical terms 
4. Assigning of weights to each 
“C. H. Brown, “Library service in Iowa,” A report submitted to the Iowa State 
Planning Board by the Committee on Public Education (Mimeographed; 1935), p.8. 


“1bid., p.2. 
“See especially Wilson, op. cit., p-31, Fig. 8, and Table 7. 
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5. Testing the scale for general validity 
6. Applying the scale to determine its workability 


In general, the criteria for a rating scale are: validity, allowance 
for reasonable standards, availability of items included, complete- 
ness, concreteness and simplicity or the ease with which it may 
be applied. 

The questionnaire, whether filled out by a representative of the 
survey staff or by the individual library, should meet certain 
standards: 


. All questions asked and information requested must be made clear. 
. It must seek information which can be supplied. 

. It must be short and concise. 

. It must enlist the cooperation of those concerned. 


Bh WN 


Observation is the more reliable method, but the questionnaire is 
quicker and less expensive. 

While the various library measures discussed in other chapters 
are in many cases suitable to the large-scale survey, certain special 
applications may be pointed out: 


1. Measures of the book collection may serve as the basis for future 
interlibrary loan arrangements or as the basis for future co- 
operative book-buying programs. 

2. Financial measures may reveal actual support as well as indicate 
the ability to establish library service in areas unserved. 

3. Measures of personnel may reflect on the quality of library serv- 
ice and show the need for programs for the improvement of 
personnel. 

4. Data regarding library laws show the possibility for the reorgan- 
ization of library service and the governmental units which 


may be employed. 


The final test of library use should not be by comparison with 
other institutions but by the extent to which the library realizes 
its aims and purposes. Hence, it is important to identify and define 
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gtoups not reached. The facts regarding unserved groups will con- 
tribute largely to recommendations for future action. 

Finally, since the large-scale survey is often concerned with a 
large number and variety of institutions, it goes without saying 
that its methods and procedures should be planned with all the 
institutions in mind. Methods of other surveys should be taken 
over bodily only if they are suitable for the particular group in- 
volved. The most important considerations, after all, are the pur- 
poses of the survey, the nature of the institutions studied and the 
character of the data desired. 
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Preparing the Report and 
Disseminating the Findings 


Much of the success of the survey depends upon the judgment 
employed in analyzing and summarizing the results obtained, upon 
the effectiveness with which these results are written up and upon 
the extent to which the report reaches those groups for which it 
is intended. Some attention, therefore, may well be given to these 
questions. Since it is impossible to discuss these topics fully within 
the limits of a single chapter, the following discussion attempts to 
comment briefly upon some of the more important problems. 


TABULATING AND ANALYZING THE DATA 


In a certain sense, the work of the survey has just begun when the 
factual material has been collected. The data must be analyzed, 
classified and digested into a consistent and logical pattern. The 
final result should be a unified and systematic picture rather than 
a patchwork of miscellaneous facts. 

Critical evaluation of the data assembled. One of the first steps 
in the preparation of the survey ts a careful study of the clarity, 
accuracy and concreteness of the material collected. The limita- 
tions of the data should be frankly faced, and each fact should be 
carefully weighed to determine its accuracy and the extent to which 
it typifies the condition it attempts to portray. 

The statement of assumptions. Almost all social investigations 
are based upon certain assumptions, and however apparent they 
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may seem to one individual, they should be clearly presented for 
the benefit of the survey audience. It may seem academic to librar- 
ians to list the following assumptions for the Iowa survey, but to 
the investigator and nonprofessional they are fundamental: 


a. Suitable library facilities should be available to every adult and 
every child of school age in Iowa. 

b. The State should see that library service is available to every 
citizen of the State. 


These statements go a long way toward revealing the ideas in the 
minds of those conducting the survey and help to prevent mis- 
interpretation. 

This is not an easy principle to follow. Library theory has, in so 
many cases, become actual library practice, that one is often un- 
aware of these preconceived ideas upon which the survey is based. 
Clear thinking and reasoned judgment are necessary if the inves- 
tigator is to analyze and define the survey's assumptions effectively. 

Classification of the data. After the various items have been 
Criticised and the essential assumptions stated, the facts must be 
Classified or grouped according to certain homogeneous character- 
istics. Determining the basis of classification is a matter for careful 
thought, for upon this depends much of the value of the final 
results. The scheme chosen should be based upon factors which 
are significant. Thus, in determining the use of the library by vari- 
ous occupational groups it would be inadequate to classify users 
by such simple groupings as employed and unemployed. 

In general, the arguments in favor of a minute classification as 
opposed to a broad classification seem more significant. Small 
groupings may be combined, but it is difficult to reclassify when 
the existing classifications are not detailed enough. Furthermore, 
a minute classification often reveals many facts which are obscured 


‘C. H. Brown, “Library service in Iowa,” A report submitted to the Iowa State 
Planning Board by the Committee on Public Education (Mimeographed; 1935), p.2. 
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when the data are considered somewhat en masse. As an example 
of this, the analysis of registration information by Wight is re- 
vealing.” 

Furthermore, the various classes selected should be discrete— 
data should fit into one class or another, but never into both. Other- 
wise, items could be shifted back and forth to prove a certain point 
with resulting inaccuracy and confusion to the reader. All group- 
ings should be mutually exclusive so that there can be no doubt 
as to where a given item belongs. 

Finally, it may be said that detailed knowledge of the data and 
careful regard for their purposes are the determining factors in the 
classification of such information. An arbitrary scheme, no matter 
how logical and complete, is worthless if it does not present in- 
formation in such a way as to bear directly on the problems for 
consideration. 

Tabulation. Tabulation involves sorting and removing the in- 
dividual items from the schedules, reports, etc., and placing them 
in their proper classes. This may be done either by hand or by 
mechanical means. While the latter procedure is many times more 
speedy, it may be costly for a small amount of data. Suggestions 
for the use of tabulating machines are given by Wight in his 
“Methods and techniques of library surveys.”” 

Tabulation may proceed either directly from the original sched- 
ules or by the use of intermediary “work sheets.” The former 
procedure usually involves handling each schedule many times but 
is less likely to produce errors. Furthermore, transcribing the data 
directly presupposes rather final decisions as to the method of 
presentation and the comparisons to be made. On the other hand, 
the use of a large work sheet upon which all data are copied en- 
ables one to make any comparisons that seem useful. 


"Wight, “Methods and techniques ... ,” in L. R. Wilson, ed., Library trends 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1937), p.350-5I. 
°L. R. Wilson, ed., Library trends, op. cit., p.353-60. 
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After the data have been transcribed and classified, it will be 
necessary to compile totals, rates or ratios. Often, little can be said 
about the data until percentages have been computed especially 
where the numbers are great. 

Interpretation. After the facts have been classified and tabulated, 
they must be interpreted. Just as the survey without facts is use- 
less, so the presentation of miscellaneous facts, neatly pigeonholed 
but not analyzed, is meaningless. The application of intelligent 
judgment to the findings must to a large degree determine their 
final value. 

The rules of analysis and interpretation are to a large extent the 
rules of clear thinking and logical analysis. For a discussion of 
these, the reader is referred to any of the standard textbooks on 
logic.* Certain common faults, however, should be mentioned. 

The first of these is the mistake of attributing a result to one 
specific cause when it is, in reality, caused by a combination of 
factors. As an example of this, one may cite the argument often 
advanced that the lack of financial support is the sole reason for 
the library’s failure to reach certain groups in the community. 
Actually, a variety of factors such as poor book selection procedures, 
poor publicity methods and inefficient and unimaginative staff 
members, may contribute largely to such a failure. 

Another danger to be avoided is the tendency to advance the 
same explanation for a number of different results when in reality, 
numerous other factors are concerned. This is a sort of mental 
laziness which seizes upon one interpretation and uses it exclu- 
sively instead of judging each fact upon its own merits. 

Finally, the survey must be slow to attribute causes where varia- 
tions seem related. The mere fact that two sets of conditions are 
usually found in conjunction with each other is not sufficient basis 


*For example, C. H. Patterson, Principles of correct thinking (N.Y.:: Longmans, 
1937); Roy W Sellars, The essentials of logic (rev. ed.; N.Y: Houghton, 1925); Abra- 
ham Wolf, Essentials of scientific method (N.Y.: Macmillan, 1925). See also Waples, 
Investigating library problems (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1939), p.49-86. 
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for assuming that one set is the cause of the other. It is rather an 
indication of possible relationship and, hence, a signpost to point 
to further study and interpretation. 


PREPARING THE REPORT 


The principles to be followed in writing the survey report are so 
identical with the general laws of good writing that no attempt 
will be made to summarize or present these.” Certain special prob- 
lems, however, may be worthy of attention. 

Writing the report. The first and most important point in writ- 
ing the report is to define and characterize the audience for whom 
the report is intended. This is important in conducting the survey 
but is especially pertinent to the actual writing. A technical and 
statistical report will fall far short of its mark if it is intended for 
the population at large. Conversely, an abstracted or unduly sim- 
plified report will not satisfy the library staff and trustees who 
want to know about all the data collected and the methods used. 

This is at once a difficult problem, especially when the survey 
is intended for a varied group or two or more types of readers, 
since one presentation cannot be expected to satisfy both the stu- 
dent of library problems and the layman as well. In such cases, 
one of two procedures may be used: (1) The survey may prepare 
a brief summarized report intended for general consumption with 
a completely documented report for library officials. The Irvington 
survey consisted of a complete typewritten report transmitted to 
the library officials and a brief summary intended for general con- 
sumption published in the Bulletin of the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission.° Through publication in a journal, reprints 


°See for example, G. Greever and E. S. Jones, Century handbook of writing, 3d ed. 
(N.Y.: Appleton-Century, 1933), and such special treatments as R. P Baker and A. C. 
Howell, The preparation of reports, engineering, scientific, administrative (rev. ed.; 
N.Y.: Ronald Pr., 1938); and Municipal Administration Service, Public reporting, 
Pub. no.r9. (N.Y.: Municipal Administration Service, 1931). 

°F. A. Wight, “Library planning in Irvington,’ New Jersey Library Bulletin, new 
series, V (Feb., 1937), 9-18. 
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may be secured for distribution. (2) Another method is to present 
a brief report giving in a popular style the essential facts and 
recommendations with an appendix of supporting data and pro- 
cedure. Thus, the general reader may skip the detailed analysis of 
procedure and methods while the student may ponder them at his 
leisure. In either case, the importance of addressing the specific 
group intended cannot be overemphasized. 

A second point in writing the survey report is the need for 
clarity. It is easy for the surveyor to feel that the facts obtained 
are perfectly obvious, whereas in reality, they may need a great 
deal of illumination. The investigator can become so concerned 
with a certain amount of technical jargon that he will fail to 
realize that many of his words are unintelligible to the reader. 

In this connection, there is much to be said in favor of the use 
of technical terms which have an exact and specific meaning, but 
it is so easy to abuse this “privilege” that a word of caution should 
be inserted. The unusual, technical term should never be employed 
when a simpler and more widely known word will serve as well. 
In writing a survey, the author should continually strive to set 
down his thoughts on paper as clearly, as concisely and as simply 
as possible. 

A third point to be stressed in writing the sufvey report is com- 
pleteness. Every item of importance should be presented at some 
place in the report. Literally interpreted, this might seem to run 
counter to the desire to avoid a long and complicated discussion 
of technique. The problem can be solved, at least partially, by the 
judicious use of footnotes or appendices. This enables the report 
to proceed smoothly but, at the same time, gives the reader the 
Opportunity to scrutinize all the data which the surveyor has seen. 
The survey should always err on the side of presenting too much 
detail rather than on the side of withholding important facts. The 
reader is entitled to see all the evidence if he is to accept the con- 
clusions. 
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It is probably true that successful writing depends to a large 
degree upon careful and frequent revision. Nothing can take the 
place of painstaking criticism, and each successive revision of the 
report should add much to its clarity. 

When shall the report be written? In a letter from Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill (Chief, A.L.A. Public Library Division) to certain 
experienced surveyors, the following questions were asked: 


How can the obvious need for a prompt filing of the written report 
be met while the surveyors are used on leave of absence? Someone has 
suggested a second week’s leave for writing the report away from regu- 
lar duties. Is this desirable? 


Of the seven replies, three of the surveyors favored writing the 
report on the job while four favored delaying the report till a later 
date. Representing the former attitude, one surveyor commented: 


There is much to be said for writing up the day’s material the same 
night while it is still fresh in mind. 


With respect to delaying the report, another surveyor said: 


I think it is possible that there are some advantages in having the 
report not rendered after the survey is made. I am of the opinion that 
more consideration would be given to the report if the final report was 
delayed for at least a month after the completion of the survey. 


If it is logical to distinguish two separate factors here, the prob- 
Jem is simplified. These factors are: first, writing down the results 
of observations and interviews, and second, analyzing, classifying 
and interpreting all the data. With regard to the former, there can 
be no doubt that they should be transferred to writing as soon as 
possible for the longer this is postponed, the greater the likelihood 
that certain facts will be forgotten or that the observer’s impres- 
sions and prejudices will color the data. 

With regard to the analysis and interpretation of the data, how- 
ever, haste and speed are to be avoided. The careful and thought- 
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ful analysis of the facts assembled certainly cannot be done in the 
evening when the surveyor should be planning the work of the 
next day. Indeed, haste and speed are very likely to produce super- 
ficial results. This is to be avoided at all cost. 

Further, it should be apparent that analysis and interpretation 
cannot be applied to one day’s findings and then to the next day’s. 
The whole purpose of the survey is to bring all pertinent facts 
together and show their various interrelations. The report on 
library use cannot be written without evidence regarding all other 
factors, such as the book collection, finance and personnel. To 
consider such factors independently would be to miss the main 
point. 

Again, there is much to be said for taking a distant view in 
order to improve the perspective. Despite the triteness of the old 
saying, it is quite likely that on the job, the surveyor may be un- 
able to see the forest for the trees. Time and distance may make 
the various facts assume their rightful places and detaching oneself 
from the necessity of an immediate report will serve to give free 
reign to those critical and logical processes which are essential. 


OTHER METHODS OF PRESENTING FACTS 


Statistical measures. Statistical measures are useful in summarizing 
and presenting data despite the common misapprehension that such 
measures are frightening in their complexity. In every survey which 
handles large masses of numerical data, some statistical measures 
are essential. For a discussion of these, the reader is referred to the 
standard books in the field.” 

The most widely used of such measures are: totals, ratios and 
percentages, and averages—library surveys rarely use measures of 
dispersion, reliability or correlation. However, common averages 
may often be misleading. The arithmetic mean, for example (ob- 


"See for example, Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical methods for students in education 
(Boston: Ginn, 1928); H. Arkin and R. R. Colton, Statistical methods (3d ed.; N.Y: 
Barnes, 1938). 
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tained by adding all items and dividing by the number of cases), 
may be unduly affected by a few unusually large values. In such 
cases, variations from the mean may be of more significance than 
the mean itself. 

The use of tables. The nature of the survey itself will determine 
the ways in which tables are used to present facts. If the report is 
to consist of one complete treatise, the use of many small tables 
throughout the text may be employed. If the supporting data are 
to be presented largely in the appendix, the data may be grouped 
into a few large tables. Either practice, of course, may be carried 
too far. It is quite possible to place tables so promiscuously through- 
out the text that they interrupt the message. On the other hand, it 
may be annoying to be continually referred to a large complicated 
table in the appendix for evidence clearly essential to the dis- 
cussion in hand. 

While the purpose of tables is to simplify and organize the 
presentation of facts, these aims are not always attained. This may 
be caused by inadequate headings, tables of similar or related in- 
formation using an entirely different arrangement or arrangements 
unnecessarily complex. These and other difficulties may be avoided 
by attention to the recognized principles of tabular construction.” 

Graphic methods. Graphic methods are often the most convinc- 
ing means of presenting data. Their virtue lies in the fact that if 
properly constructed, they are appealing and striking to the eye. A 
single graph may often tell a story which would require pages of 
written words to portray. Hence, the library survey may well 
employ such methods in presenting its information. 

Among the more useful types of graphic presentation are the 
following: 


1. The use of solid bars for simple comparisons. (See Figures 5, 
p-110 and 8, p.130.) 


*See for example, Holzinger, op. cét.; also such style manuals as Chicago University 
Press, A Manual of style... (10th ed.; Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pr., 1937). 
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2. Line and curve graphs, usually showing trend, or a time series. 
(See Figure 2, p.33.) 

3. Bars or circles (pie charts) for showing component parts. (See 
Figure 4, p.66. ) 

4. Organization charts, showing lines of authority and responsibil- 


ity. (See Figure 3, p.57.) 
5. Maps or area charts, showing location and concentration. (See 


Figures 1, p.16 and 7, p.123.) 
6. Pictorial statistics. (See Figure 6, p.122.) 


The success of graphic methods depends largely upon their neat- 
ness and general appearance. 

Pictorial statistics. A new development combining the features 
of graphs and pictures is termed pictorial statistics. The method 
consists in using a simplified or outline picture drawn to suggest 
the item it portrays, in place of a bar or line or number. By group- 
ing such figures, say in groups of 5 each, and allowing one figure 
to represent a certain number of the original items, the size or 
extent of a factor may be shown by the number of items on the 
chart. For example, instead of a bar 5 units (of 100 each) in length 
to show 500 male users of the library, 5 outline figures of a man 
(each representing 100 men) would be drawn on the chart. For 
female users, outline figures of women would be used, for juve- 
niles, children. (See Figure 6, p.122.) 

Pictorial statistics combine the concept or item described with 
the illustration of its size or frequency of occurrence. Thus, at the 
same time that one is considering the question of how many men, 
one is confronted with a representation of men. Pictographs, there- 
fore, combine the features of strikingness and simplicity—two de- 
sirable elements in any graphic method. One has but to thumb the 
pages of such a publication as the A.L.A.’s The equal chance® to 
realize this. This method deserves careful attention by the library 
survey.” 


*(Chicago: A.L.A., 1936.) 
“For a complete discussion see Rudolf Modley, How to use pictorial statistics 
(N.Y.: Harper, 1937). 
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In selecting the particular types of presentation to be used, cer- 
tain principles should be observed. First, the method chosen should 
be adapted to the type of material to be presented, second, it 
should be adapted to the readers addressed, and third, it should 
be timely. 

Among the more common mistakes to be avoided, is an in- 
adequate caption or description. A certain number of words are 
essential to tell exactly what the graph represents, and how it is 
to be interpreted. Indeed, many purists will insist that the complete 
data be included for those readers with a passion for exactness. 
A good principle to follow is that, where there is danger of mis- 
interpretation, the facts should be included. This is particularly 
true in the matter of titles where it is better to have a long and 
complex title than one which keeps the reader guessing. 

Another principle is that of uniformity—not of the type used 
as much as in the construction of a given type. Where the reader 
has become accustomed to a certain arrangement, it is unfair to 
confront him with a different one unless the data clearly demand 
it. But while it may be wise to use the same method for presenting 
a certain type of data throughout, a slight variation occasionally 
may provide added meaning or significance. 

Although it is true that graphic methods of presentation may 
require some special talent and involve additional expenditures 
especially in connection with printing, it is safe to say that, in the 
long run, they are worth the cost. They may rescue the survey from 
becoming dull and boring reading. Often also, facts so presented 
will be remembered long after the tables and discussions are for- 
gotten.”* 

Pictures. It has been aptly stated that one picture may be worth 
a thousand words. Certainly, this is no less true for the survey 

“Many excellent handbooks are available, for example, H. Arkin and R. R. Colton, 
Graphs; how to make and use them (N.Y.: Harper, 1936); W. C. Brinton, Graphic 


presentation (N.Y.: Brinton Associates, 1939); John R. Riggleman, Graphic methods 
for presenting business statistics (2d ed.; N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1936), etc. 
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report than for other presentations. While many items in the 
library survey are not amenable to pictorial presentation, such fac- 
tors as the library building and crowded workroom conditions may 
be shown by well-chosen photographs. 

Pictures are expensive especially when reproduction becomes 
necessary. In addition, there is always the danger that individual 
pictures will be interpreted as typical or representative of condi- 
tions in general when, in reality, they may not be. Although it 
may be true that the camera never lies, the camera can be made 
to record misleading and unrepresentative data. If these dangers 
are avoided, the camera can become an important tool in sharpen- 
ing the powers of observation. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE SURVEY 


The question may well be raised as to whether publicity for the 
survey is desirable. At present, the A.L.A. requires a pledge from 
the local authority to publicize the findings in surveys which that 
body conducts.'” While there may be cases where widespread pub- 
licity for the survey is not essential, it seems apparent that the 
wider the knowledge of most surveys, the better for all concerned. 
The need for community backing and the possible value to other 
libraries are powerful arguments in favor of making the survey 
report generally available. 

On the assumption that most surveys should be given wide pub- 
licity, a few of the more useful methods may be cited. It is obvious 
that the ordinary channels of library publicity will be useful and, 
hence, no attempt will be made to describe them in detail. 


““Plan for A.L.A. surveys,” A.L.A. Bulletin, XXX (Mar., 1936), 191; see also 
A.L.A.’s statement of survey policy, ‘The library survey” (Mimeographed; Chicago: 
A.L.A., 1938), Appendix I of this work, p.224. 

“See for example, Marie D. Loizeaux, Publicity primer (N.Y.: Wilson, 1937); 
G. R. Lyle, College library publicity (Boston: Faxon, 1935); G. O. Ward, Publicity 
for public libraries (2d ed.; N.Y: Wilson, 1935); J. L. Wheeler, The library and 
the community (Chicago: A.L.A., 1924). 
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Publication and distribution. One of the best means of publicity 
for the survey is by widespread distribution. Where the survey is 
made through some government or research agency (such as the 
U.S. Office of Education), publication may be possible through a 
series sponsored by the agency. In addition to printing, there are 
various near-print processes such as mimeographing, photo-offset, 
etc., which may be less expensive. If an inexpensive distribution is 
desired, the use of some such method may be advisable.” 

Another method of publication mentioned above (p.187) is to 
transmit typewritten copies of the complete report to the official 
body and publish a summary report in some journal. Reprints for 
wider distribution may then be secured at a nominal cost. 

Publication in a local journal or newspaper is another possibil- 
ity. In this way, the survey will receive extensive publicity in the 
community. Of course, if the report is long and complicated, some 
summarized abstract will be necessary. Furthermore, this report will 
have to be checked carefully for its news value. 

Publicity through organizations. An effective means of publicity 
for the survey is through the use of a local committee as an ad- 
visory body. While this group need not participate in the survey 
ot help to conduct the investigations, it can be of great help in 
community interpretation. Members should be selected largely for 
the esteem with which they are regarded in the community. 

Beyond the personal influence which such a group will have in 
stimulating public opinion, there is some news value here. The 
methods and procedures of the survey may not be news in the 
strict sense of the term, but the fact that one of the leading citizens 
of the town is consulted does have some news value. The survey 
can well afford to enlist the cooperation and support of such 
individuals. 

There are many community groups or organizations through 


“Cf R. C. Binkley, Manual on methods of reproducing research materials (Ann 
Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1936). 
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which effective publicity may be promoted. Such organizations as 
the parent-teacher associations may be made special consultants on 
various aspects of the survey. This serves both the purpose of in- 
forming these important groups and preparing the various mem- 
bers to be supporters of the survey. 

National organizations offer other possibilities for valuable pub- 
licity. Of particular importance is the weight and prestige attached 
to a survey conducted by an outside, disinterested agency of recog- 
nized standing. The mere fact of a national association’s interest 
in an individual library has news and publicity value. This has been 
an extremely valuable feature of many A.L.A. surveys. 

Newspaper publicity, Effective newspaper publicity may be ex- 
tremely valuable to the survey through well-chosen news and fea- 
ture stories while the survey is in progress as well as after it is 
completed. Io make news stories interesting to the public and 
acceptable to the papers, the services of someone familiar with 
newspaper writing should probably be enlisted. When this is done, 
one must guard against garbled and misinterpreted facts. Often the 
newspaperman will seize some minor but startling fact and play 
it up out of all proportion to its true value. It is well, therefore, to 
seek such close cooperation that the reporter will allow all final 
copy to be checked by the survey staff before any stories are released. 

Conferences and exhibitions. Various other methods have been 
employed in obtaining publicity for the survey. An interesting pro- 
cedure was used in the Cleveland school survey: 


Each monograph, as it came from the printer, was given to the pub- 
lic and to the newspapers at a public luncheon in one of the leading 
hotels... Invitations were sent out to attend the luncheon, although 
anyone might attend who wished to....At about half-past twelve the 
director of the survey or the author of the monograph gave a talk of 
a little more than a half hour’s duration presenting the gist of the report 
published that week.... Although this work was carried on for more 
than a year the weekly audiences always filled the hall comfortably. ... 
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During the first few months of the work the methods and problems of 
the survey were discussed at these luncheons and during the latter weeks 
the findings were discussed in the manner just described.*® 


While few library surveys will have material for weekly luncheons 
during an entire year, essentially the same procedure might be used 
for a shorter period. 

In the Springfield survey, an exhibition was used to make the 
survey results known. The state of Illinois turned over its first regi- 
ment armory for ten days, and a detailed exhibition showing the 
purpose, methods and findings of the survey was built up largely 
through cooperation with numerous local groups. Promotion com- 
mittees working through local organizations stimulated an attend- 
ance of about 15,000 during the 10 days. Various special days were 
observed and particular groups encouraged to come on those days. 
Many other devices were used to promote interest such as special 
essay contests and feature stories in the papers. The Springfield ex- 
hibition is certainly a model for completeness and originality." 
While the library survey might not need an armory for an exhibi- 
tion, it might well consider a smaller show. 


SUMMARY 


Much of the success of the survey will depend upon the care with 
which the report is drawn up and the extent to which it is made 
available to the public. 

Several points are important in tabulating and analyzing the 
data. First, there is the need for carefully evaluating all of the data 
assembled. Second, all assumptions should be plainly stated. Third, 
the basis or scheme of classification for the data should be chosen 
with due reference to the nature of the data itself Fourth, the facts 


should be tabulated or removed from the original schedules and 
Leonard P. Ayres, The Cleveland school survey, summaty volume (Cleveland: 
The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1917), p.35-36. 


Shelby M. Harrison, director, The Springfield survey, v.3 (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1920), p.353-95- 
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placed in the proper classification headings or groupings. And fifth, 
the data must be carefully analyzed and interpreted. 

Certain general laws of good writing need special emphasis for 
the survey report. First, the report should be addressed to a certain 
audience and that audience should always be kept in mind. Second, 
the author should at all times strive for clarity. Third, the report 
should be complete. While observations and impressions should be 
written as soon as possible, the analysis of findings should be a 
reasoned and logical process to which the idea of haste is foreign. 

Various methods of presentation may be employed to present 
facts simply and concisely. Statistical measures are useful to char- 
acterize and describe masses of data. Tabular methods present facts 
in a clear and concise way. Graphic methods have the virtue of 
appealing to the eye as well as being clear and striking. A particu- 
lar adaptation of graphic methods is pictorial statistics—the use of 
an outline or rudimentary figure of the object portrayed, instead of 
a simple line or bar. Photographs, too, may have their place in the 
survey report as an aid to visualization. 

Publicity for the survey may be obtained through all of the 
regular library publicity channels. Publication of the report helps 
to make the findings known. This may be done by printing, by 
mimeographing or some other near-print process or by publication 
in some journal. An advantage of the last is that inexpensive re- 
prints may be purchased for wider distribution. The nature of the 
report itself will determine whether it should be published in its 
entirety or whether an official copy should be filed, and only a 
summary or brief report given wide distribution. 

An advisory committee of prominent citizens is an effective 
agency for publicity. Similarly, contacts with leaders of various 
clubs in the community, and the backing of their entire member- 
ships will lead to united support for the survey’s findings. 

Newspaper articles, preferably prepared by news writers, are 
useful publicity devices but must be checked to avoid misinterpre- 
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tation of facts or unintentional misuse of data. Some surveys have 
found luncheons, displays and exhibitions, a valuable aid to pub- 
licity. 

The important point is to have the aims of the survey clearly 
in mind especially when the report is being prepared. This will 
enable the report to be clearly directed to the particular audience 
desired and will insure its reaching that group. Hence, tabulation, 
analysis, classification and publicity should be considered with this 
in mind. If this is done the survey will be more likely to receive a 
favorable hearing and actually to accomplish the ends for which 
it was planned. 
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Specimen Forms 


1. SOUTH CHICAGO SURVEY 
INTERVIEW FORM 


(Used by Graduate Library School, University of Chicago) 


SC ey eee rs Oe, Deze) eee oe SRE Pe ie Ee Nee Tek ACEI ea decaiee eto rea 
(surname ) ( first name ) 
C1, JaWettheS 52. te Spy Sah kal ANID WP eg RR 3, Sex) Males): Female............ 
4. Do you live with your own family? Yes............ Now ee 
PME LIB IOI Wise trek ist heh dinsdicesciavssiedtes GAA gene Gn If you are married what is the 
Pemerorsyoue husband 2... 55s. lokihen Sols bevclevsesces Wife? a ce ei Ase te een ae 
7. How many grades of elementary school have you ee completed? Tian tia dy ad) rere 
CLEP ee atte: 
How many years of high school?................cccccccccceee Where ety: t eer ele te ST ae) a 
How many years of university or college?................ Wihere ohne re eens oe ee 
Pam UR EA SEVUTUTANISUAL® SOD feces carr Cee ie es eee toe ee UN oie Ad) ae oe aes 
UP EEN PIBCTRINOVEC ats PLCSENt? ei, eer es a i ptectee neki vacec opeaden cette de vonkellncealites 
10/71f you are matried; what does your husband do? 0.....0000...o)iliiccccsssecessssssssvoevstovscesecmeeseseeenas 
11. If you are under 18 years old, what does your father do? o.oo. cc ceccseesessseeceeeeeeenseeees 
12. Do you live in a room?.....................0000 Blat2 Gaye eile Bk Houser hs teek he’ 
SA EERE IU ETORUONT’ DOLT Cerise e Urethane eC eek ee cae ns bus ae ead bee ted dabecsadicdth Shoe sdoteces 
PEA PT EAS UGULETALDEE DOLT 6 ee ge hy ee enh Lacedls dobeLaa es as cea pelea eect 
Se rem SEVEX PATHOL NCE: DOLD fotos cr oer pel Aish oe ws deste Gere he 
15. How many years have you lived i in thee S cee Oe Es ee Cire a ee ele ety years 
16. How many years have you been in South Chicago? ......0..ccccccecceececceseeseeeseseuersensevesevees years 
17. How long have you lived at your present address? ..................ccceccecsececsceessesssssssssseseseeseeene 
MRSS CPR EICEVOU IVE) DCEOLE? ce ieeide ws cee cree eee nce Sees ot PO EE ea 
Twa natdanguape(s) do you'speak:in your home? 62.0.0.) ke clicsesennetdaseicusacedibeceseusaneseuce 
20. Are you a member of a local church? Yes............ Nowe Which one 2, eA or ees 
21. Which of the following things do you do in your spare time? Mark them......... Vie e 
Listen to the radio.................... GO. tothe movies... 
RPV AACAL obese 5. covcsns Dancesta. 5508s. 
PASE TTICNUS 000. ccaccceoeedshs SpOrtsin scetsutere 
PAV MCALOS sc devis scene Yh M.(W.) C.A. activities.....000000..000.. 
PARY stATlO, SINR, CtCr...<c.cceceessiseses Victrola or phonograph.................... 
UCC ACTIVIUIES..5...0..2590000~s. Visitrpool room yi iicloh..cee: 
GOLWALRIN Goo oes 05c2ekis ses Attend lectures.................... 
Oooo REET 9 1 IMI 8 ah ok Oey PARCEL AL RNY Bh AP ARS ON at av 01 BSA SR OID 
Mark above with an O those you do every week. 
RIA ONS VOUS MAVOLICeRTACIO /PLOStama ser 66s LN NAL Ui kd anieetaeahantaee obese udtusdasnasees 
22. Clubs and other organizations: 
PRP IICLUDS OR VOU DELON Siac in iad Tae a a acd anc teaedeuc de rina sd bap NAtedeo sen tttalinaceliceees 
Hoivnatiother Organtzatrens:do you belongs? uci oe oektewc lin chavenke dem oiede ge caavede aleecbahioe 
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Where do you get your books? 
from | friends. 3.0... pipesosabeivocss dsocdi Beales ieteddec vitesse Lee 
from public library (give address) s.s...0..hccescc on occoeedsidiceles ceeds) 
from: school library (which) 050050000 scecsessssscctsosstvasboadccsndcbos colleen 
from rental library’ (give address) .....:.....4..ss<cccsoy-ssssdelessstetesu le ee 
from bookstore (give address) :.ii.ésscsesccosnsessoertievsseisicvcicestclieastdcl ssn ana 
from newsstand (give address) 1.0.5.5. s-caivccoseolsdede<ossesnrd.cs,.soceslles 0 ee 
church library (which church) 2.)...0..:scccsacsesoscsessvdezesssestesiusisdlecceesls gee a 
buy from chutch (which church) Vici c.ccccllescclccsseseocsscseleshvusale cnn tt aaa 
where’ else? sir... oe bd ese Medevcs el uke cool ois el ay a rr 


PE SO CCIE TIES HE TIY Cee Ho Sinieie see e\nie Ce cleicielh gio clea 6 bieleigisisieibieisew'eesis'seseicevir.ee cuisine se sv6b icivescleisicis 6.9/0.6 8\e.0,ctalebs\be/eelele aig aiajencials estan aan aennn nea 


ne een ae tg ee ie ninewlt NG8e 8'9:ie 8 010: s\0\nielovicie'e’s sisi 68 is\e 6¥ 6e\a\s\ce s'6 wiciel 4 b6 ¥ 0s 0200.10 0.0. 09;0.01¥i88 ues de o10\e's 0ls[s\0\viele dos wislsleip sielewieininieral nia ana eta maT Tan 


MOEN GeO Ce Lew eins. 9/8/00 w[00.#,0.aieeieieie'e $e v ms cP aisie6ib giai0)e\bleie\s (6 s\0.018's wis\e o'¥\0/4\s10 ies 0:s\0'9 €.0is 0/608 0 © 4 6.4 sle\o 0jvie v8\e oie elellnlb bla, & pidlalarste a aerated arate aan 


Where do you get your magazines? 
from friends ns. a ihe 
from public library: (give address) 2.......4:!4:cc.scsesoacosddeessco.ccscvessely Uc 
from school library (which) 
from newsstand (give address).............cccccccc000. deevebanede lot yecessenca nibh decal natin ht 
from bookstore (give address) x.icicislssc0s.csstetessblisess stesso 
from ‘drugstore (give address). 0.5.....ce...scccdcsensosavigthovicsseccserececeee.s te eat 
church library (which church) o1..j..:coés00hs1.sldediehecrtecvelessos rolls alia, ne 
buy from church’ (which church) ).......0:.5).csvs-ccssesssceksscescietcl oct. sade anne 
where else...) ines ae acs cilicesecadhccossscevae tebe ane biel uci an 


01/90. 0:91 w\8)0(6'0 0/8, 6 9 6: €\0.6,60' 5)0\0: 2 6 0:9 cielo sia) ¥iei0 06) 89 c\9)68 61016 0101. 0 0.010.0.0.6 0 oleie 0 aia Blu Siwwieieigia se hiNiela SIStMelsIn mE aTe iene ol 


PO ESOS SIS MIP ORS CC'S 010/08 0 GI .W Oiee Sie sie.¥is /4]0 Wie\e'a:e/2iele 0/s\0, sle'ei6/si6/eie « 6 51010 Gin'0 0 61014 916 016)6 0]oin ele\einib oie 8\eln\ela/o elpieisislsinlo visi sieleisin ate'alaleia slate eT maae te State RET 


cag hal at ie ee Cem? RCS eERCe gee t18'e 0 ain\e't'o 0:0 \019. 4's ¢5\0 '9's 6 eieinod)s)sis emir ¥'910/s/a\9\9 00.06 ole ie Bela 9 01016\4'6 6 sles eeu ork s10.0'5 dale 9 Sinlaal Sanaa En 
wee ea en rie ee te Pewee 80 $080 ci06.c'¥iei 0 0.nie 018010:6/0 416 s\n p\n'9 n.0/0|siaje.e'eiele.pinialeiaiein/s 0:10 6'6)9.01n ¢'s\e aje.e's/e/bib v,sly/aiu)olowe siaid'alsialara sivieivicrelalala gatanea Mant aT RTE 
PEE SSS OS NON SGC C0 8 Si0leiniein aie itia\e 8/0/s}¥\01albie)sI0@ £10 6 w[6)0(¥'0'e,eja/0)eie avis e:e'e dip 9i0\0)0(0 6'5\0/0)5 e]e\6 6\8is o]p ele a¥s'e ale (el6\e)01M6 0 /afelm 6ia/e ainre’ofe/ ever afete ala tat na Fane nT ee 
PO OSE NGS SEM OSC e HoH 2 280 00.0 be visieieie.eisies vices ¥eisine Somieisie~e ev sieeicissiasio¥siecccecve » 1) | ') |) 1 \ 1. \uclessyeielare sme (nielpateacelne a uern en aetna === 
eee eee eee ey 


Which weekly magazines did you buy last week? 


PUTA Ee MNS HS Fee Cie le aisle gine tse ge rice ie aieiop cine sioke¥ cities wiesievedeiejeinisieisjeiniranesicege) |||) [Al ” ssisie oc selbidialstsishate Siaieteatn a aieta ce Cann aan 


OPP E Oa URED ET eee ene Oh aitie se lere-sie.bia.eibisialaleesieieie'esisinie'sieiy sicieiee sivine¢ Spies: 104. |_| IE wit Pi cinials ‘oie ore ialeia elena Marck aetna tan 


Name of paper Subscribed Buy at Stand Borrowed 
Daily News Ves.io- a4, HOh. yescea NOAWHes YeS.....u05 NO. 
Evening American VESiuo iy HO. ee yes. i..ii., NOW Auct Ves .28 HOLE 
Daily Times Vesta TO ei Re Ves ia: DOE ey yeS........ NO... 
Tribune VOS i A eit NOL yeS........ NOI) 53: yeS........ NOs 
Herald Examiner yeS........ NOV Vesey Ae NOL yeS........ RG. 
Daily Calumet VES........ DOA Yess ice DOs yes; s:22) NO..8 
(Fill in below any others)—and especially newspapers not in 

English Wis see yes........ Ome YeS....0003 now. yes:. 22 NO 
Pu eee tine eee VES. NOM VCS. circ s NOL, yes.) ino. 
POE HEUER AB TAD. Ves inoue VeS2..e noone! Yes J. RO tee 
AA hE Sree YES!) ae niOnem Ves NO. ye$..X,.i.0 00.0.8 


CODE ELS STO eS Ie escieieh 8 # BIT/e 8 01Cig ei” tig sie)sis)A et 9 ele) 810 8]0/sie\9/ sin 4)0)6.0'0 9:0:0)0/6 v1a:0/010)s14:018/4/0)s Winnie ole 6 8/61010 0.9/0 8\e shale/aia(eis qlots Sih af efeietetale tt Mein aata an ena 
OEE DEE LLG CE ORCAS Tt £70 #000 4:01N'~ v1eitielele ei eisivieielt.s'Hovsieieis/t:sie's v.0;¢\a/0ie,d viele o's sip the v.eivie.e's¢/0le w/e\e’e 0\0.ei0/6/s\~ eivla[slojele als|ele)iotetel eternal nian nT nT an 


Be bg eae eee Seite 6/0 018 t/eielsinitisjelp/sieie sie. sisisisit s'sjei¥.«)s9/6 s\a:« e\g's s'0'e/s 3 o:a'bis ©.» aise einiola afsialeio/6.6/6i6/eYera/e/a/alsTalalsisicl lpia w eta ere eee aan aan 


Do you have any books at home? Yes.................... 
About how many? oi... i el ies ish iob solid ceed cles ane 
(If you have some 


Romance, and children’s stories—sold by Woolworth’s, advertising booklets of all 
sorts including handbooks for various makes of cars.) 
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34. Do you have a library card? Yes.................... No 
Bommernereo at linrary prasicii’, (GIVE AGGLESS) «55.5.0. -c sees Hicenaubells tits cuslieis soso CUUMNS Meaty cco vees beleaves 
35a. Do you use the library card of a member of your family? Yes.................. NOww.cccccceeeee 
36-38. Write down any special reasons which keep you from reading, like ee eyesight, 

too much work, too much worry, and others 


See ee) 


Pree eer w ease reser ese es roses ODE eee SES OOD SEEDED EROS EES SETHE SEED EEE EEE EHH EO EEE SESE REESE SEED OHO OEOEE SEDO E TEE EEE ODEO EEE EES EEE DeresEeeeeS 


PCO eee rere eee H eee ee HEH OEEOHS EEE O SERED EEE SEE SDS DEE SE SESS OOD SEEE SOOO SOOO EEE ES EERE EE ECEE OOD EH EE EE EE OEE eee eeeeneeee reson eeeereLeeeeeeces 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION SURVEY 
READER’S CARD 


LAST NAME FIRST NAME 


PLEASE X ONE 


FRESHMAN JUNIOR SPECIAL 
SOPHOMORE SENIOR FACULTY 
DATE AUTHOR TITLE 


3. READING REPORT 
SCHEDULE | (b) 


(Used by Graduate Library School, University of Chicago) 


ater ec bates Meath etnies sae aaice 
Ae sa acy lett Ail Mise RR SRL Bia eal RAF 1500 Se Pn 
(Leave this space blank if you prefer ) 
ETTORE eA! Oe Le te ee ne ee on oN MY RG ah i baaslt own sosteaaeise vecdivech RO Fovandthtaskavesenes 
( Number ) ( Street ) ( City) ( State) 
( Leave these blank if you prefer ) ( Fill these) 
USB bp to ) (6) Male............ Female.............. C7.) Married.vfo en. Singles pai. 
( Check ) ( Check ) ( Check ) ( Check ) 
(10) How many years of schooling have you actually completed? 
Pleinentaryeschool | (La 0). a kodtws tet Ne High sschoolei(. ster: ptemetcenat ars aaa. ) 
; ; ( Number ) ( Number ) 
Gnrvecsity or college (...5..0.hdiawescecsssase. VesLotali number oti vears a auch ea uence es 


( Number ) (Number ) 

(7) Are you employed? Yes.................... NOP Re 
SMe pee Dat Ase YOUL “Usual OCCUPATION? o... 1. cn tse tecoventsaressersockesesacqeasohecsestreesertcraneedeees 
(8) When were you last employed in this occupation? (Give date) ..........:cccccceseeeeeetees 
13) If a housewife, what is your husband’s Groupee ns Lad SS ERR ieee ly BEAT RR alas RRC LO 
Sibert ea etacient,.. what/1S YOUL'ClaSG Of) SEACE? .).c. 0h iy oe sots toss ck lecddacsoevcbovececccel scensseasedecenevevsets 
Below are places where some people get newspapers or magazines or books to read. 


[Continued on following Page] 
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1. Go through this list and write the letter X on the lines after the places where you 
get most of your newspapers. 
2. Next, go through the list and write the letter M after the places where you get 
most of your magazines. 
3. Now go through the list and write the letter B after the places where you get most 
of your books. 
Newspapers Magazines Books 
ark Mark M Mark B 
BOUGHT 
Neewrsstannds oi... 5<.cccckidiessescisss lavanceanctehodoobanctcsueesncudacededesdel ides delisute Le 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) Drig ‘store’ 05. dace ie ee a er 
(18) Book store Wii.) ALL a Se Gh) ON 
(19) Door agent, i...iic.sivcsesccensvopeaceritbets vale didteneelb As sccs cco Uhcks Joc, Aun 
(20) By subsctiption fromm publishers. 20). so25.0.20.--se-sencecocecssssscdscusszesicl sea 
(21) Other sources ‘(say which) (oi... cicecclcccscocclccecstceacccescacatecesesleceateh een one ne 


BORROWED FROM LIBRARY 

Public) library—Local brane. i. ..coscccecshecsclaiesessceecsseossdh os tesesoss cscseasesh eee 
Public library—Main, branch ..00.600.)..ccceccsocsectechabaceecosseccesss4s..: Une 
School ‘library ee ne 


BORROWED FROM PEOPLE 
(29) Members of :your: household 1: 400: 0./. env etksecep else ee 
(30) Friends in “your community. /.........6600scccscselecseasscoteeecsecs iesdetee tee 
(31) Others (say from!whom) 25. ::.j.0...s05).-cleieblbssclscsecedacscececeateuesneelsstie nnn ann 


Now go back and check for magazines and then again for books. 


What books did you read during the Jast two weeks? Give the title, the name of 
the author, and state where you got it—whether from a friend, a bookstore, a library, 
or elsewhere. 


BOOK TITLE AUTHOR WHERE YOU Gor IT 


SS SAP Mie Co oo PN LINC LO ECS COSC COE SS OF Eanes e Feed e ee ee dnecerevecserrcceaeeeeeaseressereeseceseensecie, | 9s0.6s su sla(elae/diniala marele eulaalernatematemiaaalcniaee 


SASS PIS AS O10 S19 0.0 210 0 Rie .eie.e 0:0 010.064 Ee 40 016.0 6'4)6 66 eases eu ries es C016 ede 91016:9 6 b5.016ee 6 lO sleneebecacleesees) | (vis siuie s.c.ewid ahiarealsiautets a sietalaleietemel tacnaearene 


(32) About how many hours do you spend each week in reading books? .........ccccccccecc0-00.--. 


What magazines and periodicals did you read during the last two weeks? Where 
did you get them? 


CS Oo OPORTO Cite ¢.eiP\e\n eee Os sik eee een eens sce 2/2106 sccedeeleceieedvecrseveteeeeseeerdceateserecseste | 66s td ajo mM essing ee ewan asin aernce aan 


What other magazines and periodicals do youread regularly? Where do you get them? 


O'S Ee 1C1S 0: Cia leie)e)0.010;0 210 C060 Cie wieinie'e 0'Geie 2 0/0/¢'0\0:0.410 0.018, 01919. €.0.)419/6'0 b//9\6 vie cisinis 0)6'0 4:4) a\Si0s\clasleléicieeeceiceonsete, | | osiciciywiviae cle seiejeulua/ dies aie aiinleiietniniaaamenne 


SE MOSS OLAS O00 Rie Si0iF/e Cie C16 1¥ C180) 2'010, 0610.06 elses alnie Binele 0/9 s\9 6.0.0 sivin'a Vin vicltisicesieisis eecceeceeneeesiceseeeicin) Bisa saisevoinala alaipleltlaiwale siettalaanene ar enanennine 


(35) Do you read magazines containing both stories and articles (1) for the stories? 
( 


N N 
(33) About how many hours do you spend each week in reading magazines? .........00000....-... 


OSE RIG CIS CICS COIR Sieie 0 4 '0. eee!) 40/00 66 a/0 a's \s\s\6\4 9 ae cies elviele sisiewic cess visio ¥ieccleeeee sees 8o see tieicceee.: | laibicis\abicise'sie'e ols aielateieisatenhitettiniaeninaaaanmn 
PEELS ale RI 8S AIS #8 Cieeieihie't vieie A sie'e C.e\n oiniale)eisisie 0 ¢b\si4 ¥isleivit 6b a clevieie alee Vinie seiseicie sevice cessiesicsisiaicee  _ eleiciaieiele .60/es(e aisalt sina aline Niel titan Tae 


Oe ah re Sie 2 £1810 0.2 HS SCI CO ESOP G0 )e C'6)0/t.0\6 OA eine ie 40/8 0), 8 010 eLeiv sinafuigis Selvin Bb aja \de'e6 96 Acie Ww eleiseiawaimees ve , | aieis.elola/e'e\e\e'eiejsie aia pieiaieiien BIMnTR nan 
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4. 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
New York City 
The Library wishes to learn how closely its books and service meet the needs of 
readers, and, to this end, will be grateful if you will check [ v ] this slip to indicate your 
answers. 


1. When you came to the Library today: 
a. Did you wish to consult any ee book, the author or title of which you 


knew? Yes 0 No 
4. Did you wish to obtain information on a certain subject, not knowing in what 
books to find it? Yes (J No 0 
2. Was this reading done for: 
a. Recreation? Yes No 0 
6. Your daily work, or business? Yes 0 No 0 
c. School or college study? Yes 0 No 0 
d. Independent study? Yes No J 
3 a. Did you obtain the book wanted (See 1 a)? Yes O re) 
b. Did you obtain the information wanted (See 1 b) ? Yes O No 0 
c. Did the Library possess the book wanted? Yes OJ No 0 
d. Did you have any difficulty in using the catalogue? Yes O No 0 
4. DID YOU ASK A LIBRARIAN FOR ASSISTANCE? Yes 0 No 0 
Ds a. Do you use the Library regularly? Yes No 0 
b. Was this your first visit? Yes O No 


6. What subject were you investigating? 
(Answer in general terms, e.g. psychology, accounting, European history, American 
BPP MEET R CCE Ree i et ene Ines rate, shat Skavacks dacs dent sky cue Bislesy anwar ti 2) oats 
7. If you had difficulties in using the catalogues, or in obtaining the books or information 
wanted, can you suggest any practicable means by which these difficulties might 


RSTO ae he eee ee, Vea teed ales ase eh gt oicbasieseesath donegaptovendehownee Re beReR peor ssn ete toate 
The other side of this slip may be used for any comments or suggestions you care to 


make. 
* * 2 


It would help to interpret your answers to these questions, if you would be willing 
to supply the following facts: 
S 


When checked, please deposit this in the box provided. 


5 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The Library is trying to improve its services to the public, and to discover how much 
its readers depend on other sources for books and magazines. It will therefore be grateful 
if you will check [ v] the following questions and leave this at the desk. 

1. Please check this list below to show where you have obtained books in the last two 


months. 
a. Public library O 4. Stores (purchase) c. School or college library O 
d. Rental libraries (J e. Other libraries, such as church OJ or clubs O 


j. Friends 0 g. Book clubs 0 4. Any other sources (tell which).................... 


[Continued on following Page] 
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7. Can you name helpful features in other libraries not found in The New York Pub- 
lig Library?) ooo iicseiedisyeedesessfonos utes lode abet tales Lau nel eel ee 


2. Do you visit this library: 
a. At least once a week? 1 3B. At least once every two weeks? [1 c¢. About once a 
month? (1 d. Less often than once a month? J 
Is this your first visit? Yes O No O 


3. What did you do in the library TODAY? (Please check ail the things you did.) 
a. Read: a newspaper 0 magazine C] book 1 
b. Took out a book or books you had in mind before you came to the library O 
¢. Found a book or books on the shelves after you got here ; 
a. Consulted one or more reference books, such as the dictionary, atlas, encyclopedia, 
directories, etc. 0 
e. Got desired information from an assistant in the library O 
f. «Anything! elsey (write iit | out) iA v.scosscestscusselciail al 


4. Did you find what you wanted? Yes Partly No O 


5. If not, was it because: 
a. The library does not own the book 0 magazine (J or newspaper C1 
b. The book O magazine 0 or newspaper (1 was out 
¢. The books you found were inadequate 
d. The assistant could not answer your question 1 
If you find the library lacking in certain books or kinds of books or magazines in any 


language, please state what as definitely as¢you ‘cans... ee 
6. Did you use the card catalogue? Yes O No O 
Have you ever used it? Yes 1] No 0 
7. If you found the catalogue hard to use,’ please tell why... 
8. What magazines or newspapers in any language do you tead regularly? 
9 What magazines or books have you bought recently). 


MTT ea a sale ele ie v:0'nisiaifioieit:niaialalae'eisiejsialeir « '0\si0/6 v'ejieinis n16.8,¢ 1 yin/s)slelol4 ee]« ais\e sisiejejeibisl9 ss sialels st6(e oie els ea ere ara a RT a 


10. What magazines or books did you read last week? If you read any, please list all you 


FOREST ESET SOS tie eiels te Sais Rs eS oc see eee sels sielcinsleitisele nsiag esiclesisseSepissitivs saeiso, oseisisls ¢.esiee aim tebe ele site e sleicte cit gaara ren a re eee 


The following facts will help us to use the above information to better advantage: 
LOULASER LAU We AE SA a At de et Check the age group in which you belong: 
How far did you go in school?.................. 15-19 O 0-34 O 45-49 1] 

Weeosisee Laide abe cee ech nn teeec Ute Mee Sanday Apt ES 20-24 35-39 O 50-54 O 
Your present occupation...........cccccccececcsecess. 25-29 O 40-44 0 55-59 1 

Pie iax ara gtiy saotste aa ae ene roe mn Meee 60 and 

. A over OJ 


If you wish to make any further comments or suggestions, please write them 
on the other side of this sheet. 


THANK YOU 


6. READING INTEREST BLANK 
SCHEDULE II 
(Used by Graduate Library School, University of Chicago) 
NOTE.—Have you filled out Reading Report, Schedule I? Yes.......... Noi 


If you have, see that all Schedules are securely clipped together before turning this in. 
If you have not, please answer the following questions carefully. 


wT See eRe eee ede eeseccceesseeecseessoserooedeccesenceqeseSbes ee GeSGUheaanenannata et 
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Lee td , High school 


How many years of schooling have you actually completed? 
Elementary schoo 


Wniversity or college. :...2:.....0...0.000.3. , Total number of years...........000....000. : 


If employed, what is your present occupation? 
Otherwise, what was your last occupation? 
If a housewife, what is your husband’s occupation? 


The following list contains one hundred and twenty-seven topics found in newspapers, 


magazines, and books. In order to show which topics you are most interested in reading about 
please follow the directions below as carefully as you can. 


Look over the entire list of topics rapidly to get a general idea of what they are about. 


Then go back and consider each topic in order. If the first topic is one you think would be 
very interesting to read about, place a cross (<) in front of it. If it seems to be of merel 
average interest, or if you cannot easily decide whether it is interesting or not, do not mar 
it at all. If it is not interesting, mark it zero (O). Then do the same with the other topics. 


A good way to decide whether a topic is interesting or not is to ask yourself whether 


you would like to read about it right away if you had at hand a book or magazine article 
about it. If you would, then mark it with an X as interesting. If you are not sure, or if you 
would probably delay reading it for some time, leave it blank. But if you think you would 
not read it, no matter how much time you had, then mark it zero (O), as not interesting. 


saeeee 


teeeee 


teeeee 


teens 


Deeeee 


. Lives of famous people. 


. Party politics—platforms and prog- 


. Citizenship. 
. Socialism in the United States. 


. War debts owed the United States. 
. How foreign nations feel toward the 


. Wars in the Far East. 


. Economic conditions in Germany. 
. Tariff problems of foreign countries. 
. Development and conservation of 


xX means interesting 


No mark means some interest but not much 


O means not interesting 


. What’s right and what’s wrong with 
enespovernment?as Warf 7 PP) kd 31 

.Problems of the federal govern- ...... 32 
RETA 0 UNOS tn gn Oe rae 33 

. Free trade or protective tariffs for ...... 34 


the United States. 


ress. 

Me TeMPEREeOLIEICS 2) wea Be ale 36 
. Problems of state and city govern-_...... ot 
PErtIER MM 5) URS) Be ee eg 38 
. Laws and legislation. 


. Communism in the United States. 
. Fascism in the United SEACES a iy W iineie 41 
. United States foreign affairs. —....... 42 


United States. 


TERRA OOLILICS sk > eh LEVY fC dsc tccas 47 
.Russia’s economic policies. 9 aa.. 48 
Per TPeaeSt Warten Gl. 1M ye OM ileeice: 49 
. Disarmament and preparedness. _...... 50 
Breamemovements, 9 6 7 al. 51 
. Business conditions abroad. —....... 52 


natural resources. 


. Problems of American industries. 
. Prices and costs of living. 

. Problems of the machine age. 

. The capitalistic system. 


. Organization and administration of 


big business. 


. Recovery of business. 

. Economic and industrial planning. 
. Tendencies in foreign trade. 

. International competition for mar- 


kets. 


.The world money market — gold 


standard — inflation. 


. Investments and securities. 
. Bank failures and banking laws. 
. Redistribution of wealth by taxa- 


tion. 


. Labor and the labor market. 
. Labor troubles—strikers in the 


United States. 


. Wages. 

. Unemployment relief. 

. Unemployment insurance. 

. Insurance—life and property. 

. Publicity and advertising. 

. Marketing—sales methods. 

. Business ethics and business frauds. 
. How to succeed in business. 

. What science is worth to the world. 
. Chemical inventions. 

. Mechanical inventions. 

. Electrical inventions. 

. Science and warfare. 

. Facts and theories of pure science. 
. Facts about mankind. 

. Developments in the automobile in- 


dustry. 


. Developments in aviation. 
. Developments in farming. 
. Developments in engineering. 


[Continued on following Page| 
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x means interesting 


No mark means some interest but not much 
O means not interesting 


. Mining and metal industries. 

. Trades and manufacturing. 

. Public health and medical progress. 
. Prevention and treatment of par- 


ticular diseases. 


. How to keep well. 

. Personal beauty. 

. How the mind works. 

. What makes personality. 

. Getting along with other people. 
. Self-improvement. 

. How to succeed in life 

. Plant life. 

. Animals. 

. Birds and insects. 

. Theories about society and social 


progress. 


. Modern civilization. 

. Comments on modern America. 
. Characteristics of the American. 
. Freedom of women. 

. Problems of social welfare. 

. Social effects of unemployment. 
. Problems of the city. 

. Housing problems. 

. Problems of the country. 

. Exploration and discovery. 

. Celebrated places abroad. 

. Well-known places in the United 


States. 


. Curious peoples. 
. Customs of other lands and other 


days. 


. Crimes. 

. Racketeering. 

- Detection and prevention of crime. 
.Courts and the administration of 


justice. 


. Police methods—third degree. 
. Criminals and the treatment of 


criminals. 


. Prohibition violations and enforce- 


ment. 


. Public morals. 

. Important sex problems. 

. Eugenics and birth control. 

. Fair and unfair treatment of wo- 


men. 


. Child training. 
. Elementary- and high-school edu- 


cation. 


. College and university education. 
. Vocational guidance and train- 


ing. 
. Adult education. 

. The meaning of culture. 

. Religion and the world today. 

. Social responsibilities of the church. 
. What’s right and what’s wrong with 


the church? 


. Superstitions. 
. Religious creeds and denomina- 


tions. 


. The use and abuse of reading. 

. Writers and writing. 

. The reporter and the press. 

. Language and the art of conversa- 


tion. 


. Arts and art crafts. 

. Civic beauty and architecture. 

. Music. 

. Motion pictures. 

. The theater. 

. Sports. 

. Travel and outdoor life. 

. Air travel. 

. Hobbies and the use of leisure. 
. Parents’ treatment of children. 
. Successful marriage. 

. The home garden. 

. Household management and food 


preparation. 


Ne 


a 


SPECIMEN FORMS 
I fe 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
ADVISORY GROUP ON JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 
GENERAL LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION ON JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Please note that the questions on this form refer to the junior college 
only unless otherwise specified. If exact figures are not available in 
answering certain financial questions please give a close estimate, in- 
dicated by “‘est.’’ If space allowed for answers is not sufficient, use 
back of sheet, repeating the number of the section. The Request 
for information should be mailed to the Chairman of the Advisory 
Group at Ann Arbor. 


. Date established as junior college or beginning of junior college work...........0......006 


What academic years are included in the curriculum of the junior college?..................004 
College accredited by what agencies: (Regional, State University, etc.) 


Date first Number of years 
Name of agency accredited work accredited 


Coc ecc ccc cece neces e sed sce sees ese cere rere ees eeeeseseeeseHeee seer esses ereeeresesesesseees -§ SEBEEESEEESESeSe =§&= sereresesereseeeoororesere 


Cece meee e rere nce eee che eee ees e ee Hee eeses sO EE EES eeseeeEseesOeesesseseeeEseeeesesssseEeHes -§§ Seeseseesenesese -§= = seereererererseeresosecee® 


State nature of control: 
(a) Public: (such as local school board, specially elected board, State Board of Edu- 
FE OPE TTA Eh OA a krnscde neat ee cert an diia want's caansicent songs ste oiabaetey dee sbosaperacavensased 


Cece creme are ences eee reese rene ease reassess Heese eee H Eee OED HESS EEO EE EHH DD ESHOEH EE EHOOEH TESTES S ESOT OSESE TEESE S STEED EOSHOTHHSEHOHSOOHO OD 


eee Cece cece cee reer reese rere see esses Hesse ee SESE EH EEE ses EE HEE DOEE HESS OH EE SEEEEEH HSH HESTHES EEE SEDES ESOT SESS ISOSSOSDOSSOOSOS 


. Principal sources of support (taxation, tuition and fees, gifts for maintenance, income 


EMTs PU LENES RT GIGI) Et nace, charted Toreed aes ahe eo sia eee th tien ava Wea dab ateeeRseqaatwaeds sane sates sesesede 


Peer cece rece cece ee rere reese arses reese esse es Heese sees ess HEEE HE OEEHE EOE E EEE EEEH HS EHEEEEEHSEETES ES EEOSES THEFTS EOE SES HHESOS EHH ESOSESOSOSEH HOOT OD 


Is library fee charged?...... If so, state amount of annual fee or fees per student.............. 


Total expenditures, 1933-34 (junior college only) for: 
(a) *Salaries for instruction, not including library salaries (wo... eeeseeessseeeeseeeeees 
(b) Current funds for departmental use (Jaboratories, maps, 
equipment, etc.) exclusive of funds for purchase of books cs. ceeessesseeeeees 
(c) Library purposes, including all funds for books, library 
salaries, and administration. (Record details under 
Wy TTA ON ER ARE ORD: COMPLE! SON Baba Se Nt Asam Ee ORL Ue in tC Ly hth Eee omer a nt 8 
*For example, 50% of the salary of an instructor teaching two classes of high school 
English, 5 hours a week, and two classes of college English, 3 hours a week, should 
be allocated to cost of college instruction. 
Teaching staff for first two years of college work: 
(a) Number of instructors giving full time to junior college 
TERY As sO PL Su anh We Co ERO cal ce ad Aare Di duane Uap iA eis erp Rory 
(b) Number of instructors giving part time to junior college 
teaching 
Equivalent in full time instructors 


[Continued on following Page] 
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9. Students: Fresh. Soph. Other Total 
(a) Number of full time students (carrying 
12 or more semester hours) enrolled in 
the academic year, as of November 1, 
1934.) 4888 Doe ee de ee, i errr 
(b) Number of part time students (carry- 
ing less than 12 semester hours) en- 
rolled in the academic year, as of 
November 15.1934) 0 0S P O's 
(c) Total number of full time students en- 
rolled in 1934-35 upto April 11,1935. | 9) 7 
(d) Total number of part time students en- 
rolled’in 1934-35 up'to April'1,1935.; > \ > 


10. If the junior college library is combined with a high school or other library: 
a) To whom is the college librarian responsible?....2...0,..0k ee 

(b) Does the junior college library Operate on a separate 
budget? 

(c) Are the books purchased especially for the junior college 
shelved with the high school or other ,books?. -. +) 94) ee 

(d) If so, are these books marked for identification? 

(e) Does the librarian administer both libraries? 
If so, is any library staff member responsible for junior 
college service? 


CO omer enero ssensresessesces 


PO Orem reer eevee eonesnssesese 


rs 


11. (a) What special efforts to encourage general reading apart from courses of instruc- 
tion are made by: 
(1) College administration 


STP eieit Vic ieie ee 9 E0019 0: e'n\e'e 'e, €/8\s) 0:6 \0/9:e v'e/— 6]p/8i¢ 4)6\0\5]0's 6'6\6\4\0\0 lelelelalain)aip)aiele)a aia cia sre RET ST 
SESE OILS SESSA Y tie 818 819 e0.e ¥'/#m/ele.9's)g/a™is| sis \0/d s's'n'g's\0/0/6\0/s\0\0\e 9.0/4: /a,a]e 4) s\e\e'sls\e] aie siwieiae/ald eraialieleiyo ait ana nee 
PON TL pee ghee Meng ssisaieisitcid seis in elie isin «| sie 6’ 9/sn'6 le soe eie/aeia 8s ea o/s o\a)a iets Sete a Rea oe ee 


11. (b) What efforts to integrate the library and courses of instruction are made by: 
(1) College administration 


MES Sisigis Se #\eis 01* Sie iwi ¢ieia. 0's .9/¥/8:4'0:9\(0,0 4'6'¥.0.s e's wleie.ee:sle Bn sie(e 0 vleis's ore nleialé misivia;slalelare ain steed tae nea 
POSSE TLIC LSS VIED S 90 0. 8 58 Civ oie 2\e'51e\s ¥/6 ow vee 0\en weleisleelelelyl si erete manetn erate naan 
POSTE ONES Oe eH as Rte © © se 2.0 0 5 erie <ini8iaig: sig: $414 0 0 wiaiaieieivieve.cigis sis,a\e.e sin'e's sie'sieieieln’s diate # dlptela aie pete tn Rigi iaieita eae 
ZEN ToL re pe nrmes sam se sleiee s 6s ailniis cing sisir/as'daitisieis aisie’s wniiels itis «isis ele ole els vies ces acta a se ae 
COTM UT EGE SESS # 39 St ose eicinieiele siv-el8eid a\pinisigis/ee 6 sialeiale 6 b.0\0's die'nie's/e ale lcin'elb.c wo e's/e\e Mauieiastaloistteyel a ater atta aan 


SN A eae ees a Carpe arise tiniel etic tins elsieineaie ¢ s\n aiad's dsideniciels ale sloleiesie o'p's ait wana gigs oat aicies Meh aie nea ea 


12. How is junior college library housed? 

(a) Separate library building 

(b) In rooms in building used for other purposes 
(1) Separate from high school library 
(2) Separate reading room for junior college 
(3) Is reading room shared with high school? 

(c) Is building fire-resistant or fire-proof ? 

(d) Number of square feet for library purposes 

(e) Total linear feet of shelving 

(f£) How many books can be added without an addition to 
building or space now allotted to library? 


Ce ee as 

Pee e eee rerrecenscesecsssesee 
ee ee rr rar 
Poe re eseeronsercevecccseces 


ee ee ee ee rs 


Peer eserereccereserssseese 


VO ee rr 


ee 


OSE ESE Re ccit nnaiesaigtaiieie seas anlseannss 9 Acie iee'ssepesiaes sie clseitseis false ocic'e d 6 nip cele te eR aaa nae 


TEETER ND Newer alana hhsingn tks €6.ceasiei Suite gsianiiaiss § delbuyhlegecuen pasciesitita ss coh sanae stiles Sani ks pan Ene 
CRITE trae premncenoewern ates staceetsasecsvessshersovaeseesssodnadvnscatseseecsoesensoaa<sp dls cnaaree in peel Sint nn 
(PMI) EMRE ne reaanowssicustitneceredaesseseaedbavnti tina’ osha seanpaedesaaasehagetaews (etna? doylesccnste seria nt 
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16. Number of volumes: 


L7: 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21; 


DAs 


29, 


PP eer o reece sccseccesvcasscccceccvescscoces 


HOE hie Fal Ute Peri ae tii, eh AMI Ma 


Number of periodicals currently received: 
(a) In English 0 a 
(b) In other languages) 9) 5) 0' 2 70 
(c) Number regularly bound . ==, |, 
(d) Number regularly kept and not bound 
(e). Newspapers" )00 0 0 pe 
(Please send complete list, indicating those regularly bound.) 


System of classification employed......0..--scsessosssesulssssnsistictereesecserntce nn 


Annual expenditures for the library (last six years) including departmental reading 
rooms (juntor college only). 
“Other current expense 
Books, periodicals, (exclusive of capstal 
Salaries inding outlay) 


LOS StS Rese stecieenrbhi asta no el Nedstat ce LI err 


“If not recorded separately do not answer. 


Library hours per week (please give schedule): 
(a) General reading rooms 
(b) Stack service 
(c) Departmental reading rooms 
(d) Is library open Saturdays? .......................... Evenings? 


Oe rs 


ee ers 


(a) Are the library stacks readily accessible (open access) to the entire student body? 


TAY WET era ROE Eeanstvasticaeessedetiinratnaede denssanvonmsaohensde sce andersevad tev ees seat anna naan 
SOT SOLS Hi AI8e'G 6 6: 0)9(0 06 86 elie 5.0 aelars 4\0/4/8i9\4\Sielo.a\e 4) Siavlel ei eialele(s alalt alate stearate ern 
TRI ERE ARI Rass Selena me rion uivel wap eaniitehse oss ease n~d-tuaids sevBehepiee crc od ancius dab dalle ah tc edie ae 
Pian ee ace TOV OF IGE DRO COT SRO Spr adc SoOC Hae SA one ire cNan ater 8 aaa Aen 


Meee tse Us Rie es eovicaise seeb eee e Case Cem mae oes maar a a een 


Annual statistics of library books used outside of the library and of other use by both 
faculty and students, with any comment on the character of the circulation: 
(a) Reserved books (overnight) 
(b) Other circulation 
(c) Total 


Pg IS EMS IEEE DSENEDESASD Bee Na ginkn nein att nade ecaslebeist acne auishaelen shes ees 0 dee ae 


Pe ee 
Cee eoerecreceescccerscccees 


Bn nr rrr 


CE RE PS ORS Anse eve seu sebelah eatises apay teen racine salasahsise cansedaisied wke vy n'.pcaciinediad ta ie nnn 


EOE TERM se Te Sint aaseeegetensbovbaredeasensssecraacsesceseseresee seaayens enasba naan te tte ann 


(a) How far is public library from junior college? 

(b) Is public library open evenings? 

(c) Approximate number of volumes in public library 

(d) What other libraries are readily accessible to students? 


Par Meet ead yay cen So later seinslersisians dsisivad avalos sea tctaingetsratas ont eens tee eee meets 


Creer cccccaccceccceescecccs 
oe cle wove cle so sieve edieus Scie eu ase see ane Maan En 
COP see ees eeve ens ebcab bemnaeee ea Nb ee ca an 
Te den eee penance sth attse08 ¢epneeavenea shia eppeisevans'egnadoiee ct cag acvehtce hier se (at tana 
Lay 1 cp tn pe PtP tPeseSees eheeaaaesseatensebanned te seennaQionwissnns aitledeedainsasbsscus cateut 72 ent tn 
Te een oe ane Manse sests sctthanSeantarsedariactupersanzesents}aieeseueakserieesnivnges pods eakue eaten 
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SPECIMEN FORMS 
24. What policy has been adopted as to the purchase of duplicates? 


TrrTrT eee creer eT eee e eee rere eee eee reer eer reer errr errr reer reece rere errr reece ererrrrr eer errr reese reer rere eee 
Serre rererreererrrrerr ree rrr errr ree ee eere rere er eereeerrrreerrrr ee eee reer cree rr eerrrerrmrrrrrrerrr rrr er seer eee eee eee 


25. Is there any systematic instruction for college students in the use of the library? Please 
describe briefly. 


Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee EEE HHT H EEE EE OED EH EEE EH SEEE ESSE SEE EEE E DEE REPORTED ESE SHEET ESE SHEESH SHEETS EHESEEHEESESESEHEHEEEESEES 
Cece erect ere meee erred eee e HH EEO OTHE EE HEHE SEES ETOH ESTEE EEE S SHES SHEESH ESOS SHH EEEDEESSEESESESETE HEE SEHH ESSE HEE ESEEE SED E SHEE ED 


26. Is there a library committee? ................6cc068 If so, what are its functions? 


Peer rrr rrr rrr rrr rr yr rrr rr errr errr errr er ee ee eee eee eer eC CeCe er errr r er errr rrr reer err eee re reer rere eee eee cece ree eee 


Cee eee eee eRe EEE HEHE HEE EERE DEO ETESHESSEEEEEEH ERE TEES HSE ESESEHEEES HESS HHS OSHEEH HEEHEHSEHHHEEEHHSHSHH EHH OESETEESE SHES HEHEHSEEE SEED HE HEED 


27. What policy has been adopted looking toward segregating obsolescent material: 
i.e., what effort is made to give students access to a collection of live books only? 


eee et eee eee meee eee ee eee ee eee Ese EEE EEOH HEHEHE SHEE EEEESESEEEEEEE RHEE EMER EE REESE CEEETSEHEESEE OES SE REE EHTERHS EE EEE EEE EH OEE EEHEEESE 
Cece cece ceed eee eee ee eee eases eee eee reese ee Hes ERE eee e eer ee EEO E EE EEEESESEF SESS STE TOES BHOSOESEOEEEEESEEDESESSHOEOHSESHNEDEHE SOSH EESETT EEE EEeT 


eee eee eae hee eee eee eee a eee eH abe ESAT HEHE EES OSHEE SEES ESOS ESSE H ESE EEEETESESEHEEEESS TEESE HE MESH EE EEE EEH EHS EH EEHEDEEEEES ESOS ESSE ESHEETS EEE 


28. What further plans have been formulated or proposed for promoting reading and de- 
veloping the library and encouraging its use by students, faculty, or the community? 


eee eee eee eee meee eee eee eee Hee eH EEO E SETHE SEH SHEET DHHS TETHER HES DETEEE HSER OSEHES EEEESSES PSE SESH ESE HESS HHEHEHETFOESSEH HOT SEH HEHE DEES EEE 
eee ee eee e eee ee eee e ee eee rere eee messes ESE ESE HESS TEESE RESETS SOE REETESOEES ESET HS SEEEHEEHESESESESHESH ES HE SHEE ES SHEETS EHTS HEH HSTEEEEEED 


eee en ee eet tee eee OED EEE EE PRO H HEHEHE EEHE EEE EEE EEEEEE HOES OEE ES: SHETEEOE SETH ESESED ESEHHOEEEEEEESSESEEH ESTES EH HESHSEOS ESTE ESE S EEE ESE EHE SEED 


29. Please send: Check 

(a) College catalog ( ) 
(b) Report of librarian (if available) ( ) 
(c) Any recent printed description or other material bearing 

on the library ( ) 
(d) Floor plan of library (hand sketch, drawn to scale, will 

be satisfactory) ( ) 

SURE DY ae ee ee oe ee ttierdads (Title) Mee Ee Ree 
8. 


OHIO STATE LIBRARY 
PAUL A. T. NOON, STATE LIBRARIAN 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SURVEY 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT Points Score 
Library in separate building Bien as 
Located near business center yA Yan eu 8 
Separate reading room Lee eee 
Furniture (tables, chairs, catalog cabinet, vertical file, book truck, bulletin 

board, magazine rack, newspaper stand, typewriter, charging desk) Dae wees ate 
Separate work room [tet eke 
Building in good repair; renovated within past 5 years Apia Py Ra 88 
Sign on building and attractive grounds Lary kee. 
Fire proof building, insurance, inventory of equipment Latte 
Total 10d Gola 

ORGANIZATION OF BOOK COLLECTION 
All books accessioned peal Epis Way 
Books classified according to Dewey system and plainly marked on back YN eyo 
Card charging system used for circulating books De Wiaiopy ee 
Shelf list record of all books ae os: 
Author and title cards for all books ERR ZY 
Subject cards Lue ee 

Total LO: AA 
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STAFF 
Full time librarian | Re aT ot 8 
1 assistant for each 20,000 circulation 1 yeas, 
1 or more professional magazines read regularly during year 1 tetas 
3 or more professional books read during year 1 
O.L.A. and A.L.A. membership and attendance at a professional conference 1 
Training of librarian (Maximum of five) 
High school education (not counted if advanced credits scored ) 1 
Some college training (not counted if graduate) 1 
College graduate (not counted if library school graduate) “ des AV 
5 


eeecoere 


6 weeks’ summer course in library school (count with above) 
Graduate of accredited library school 


Total 10." 


LIBRARY BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Board members appointed in accordance with state law 1 
Regular monthly meeting with quorum in attendance 1 
All funds handled by treasurer of board or librarian 1 
Annual budget made out by librarian, approved by board : Bre, 
5 


wee eaee 


Annual report to taxing authority, sent to newspapers and State Library 


Total 


EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
Branches and deposit stations to make library available to all 
School branches 
Library open free to county (except county library) 
Groups of books placed in rural schools 
Books, magazines distributed to county farm, jail, etc. 
Hospital service 


Total 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 

Lecture room in library used regularly by organizations 

Local organizations maintaining collections in library (PTA shelf 
on parental education, etc.) 

Annual gifts from clubs. Club comms. assisting in library 

Active interest and support from all groups, especially men’s clubs, 
in seeking increased appropriations 

Newspaper and other publicity for library 


Total 
Grand Total 


_— 
(om) | kt rt ND DN DO bO 


roy 


ay 


Be eeceee 


WN 


9. 
GEORGIA LIBRARY COMMISSION 


Score Sheet for Georgia Libraries Total Score 100 Points 


Libraries scoring 75 or above will be rated first class libraries. 
Libraries scoring 50-75 will be rated second class libraries. 
Libraries scoring 25-50 will be rated third class libraries. 
Libraries scoring below 25 will be rated fourth class libraries. 


This score sheet has been prepared by the Georgia Library Commission for the use of 
the libraries in the state in an earnest effort to help them to determine their present effi- 
ciency; to see their strong and weak points and thus to know where to strengthen and build 
up their service in order to all become “‘first class” libraries with as high a score as possible. 

The Librarian and Library Board should take this sheet and frankly evaluate the library, 
scoring each item according to the value given. Where the library partially measures up to 
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the requirement, as stated, a part of the value allowed may be given. For instance, item 
no. 3 under Building and Equipment, gives furniture 2 points; ten pieces of furniture are 
listed, so the library may ailow 1/5 of a point for each piece of furniture that it has. Effort 
has been made to make each point definite and clear as possible. Questions will be answered 
and explanations given by the Library Commission. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 10 Points LIBRARY’S 
SCORE 
Separate building count 2 
Rented quarters or other a TT 
Reading room ves mh | 
Separate work room ay ok 
Adequate shelving with some room for growth rea | 
Furniture (tables and chairs, catalog cabinet, vertical file, book 
truck, bulletin board, magazine rack, newspaper stand, 
typewriter, charging-desk ) eCit2 
Building kept in good repair; renovated within past five years Be 4 
Sign on building and attractive grounds iki | 
Total 
BOOK STOCK 5 Points SCORE 
Book collection of 2 volumes per capita count 2 ; 
1/10 volume per capita added per year (for past two years) iar | 
25% of collection non-fiction and reference books Hie D 
Total 
ORGANIZATION OF BOOK COLLECTION 10 Points SCORE 
All books accessioned count 2 
Books classified according to Dewey Decimal system and 
plainly marked on back Sah ae 
Card charging system used for circulating books (with or 
without borrower's card) SI AN 
Shelf list record for all books (shelves read ANNUALLY) i head | 
Author and title cards for all books ane 
Subject cards ideas d 
Total 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 10 Points SCORE 
Appropriation from public funds $1.00 per capita count 7 
Appropriation from public funds $.50-$.90 per capita Netty 
Appropriations from public funds below $.50 per capita S215 
Library entirely free to all persons within the supporting area tea ge 
Endowment or substantial annual gifts ($100.00 or more) aie py 
Total 
EXPENDITURES 5 Points SCORE 
50% of total income spent for salaries count 1 
25% of total income spent for books and magazines yeas 
10% of total income spent for binding mew TY 
15% of total income spent for maintenance ee | 
Cost per volume circulated $.15 or less ow kL 
Total 
SERVICE 10 Points SCORE 
5 or more volumes circulated per capita count 2 
7-10 volumes circulated per borrower yan 4 
35% or more of circulation non-fiction awe 
30-45% of total population registered (registration every 3 or 
5 years) ue 2, 
Local and one state newspaper on file Bor | 
Periodicals filed for reference use Rte fl 
Readers Guide to periodicals on file “we del ae 
ota 
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STAFF 
Librarian, full time 
1 assistant for each 20,000 circulation 


1 or more professional magazines read regularly during the year 


3 or more professional books read during year 
G.L.A. membership, A.L.A. membership and attendance at 
state, regional or national library meeting during year 
Librarian’s education and training (total of 5) 
High school education 
1 or 2 years college 
College degree 
6 weeks’ summer course in library work 
Graduate of accredited library school 


HOURS OF OPENING 

Library open every week-day, minimum of 3 hours daily 

Library open 1 or more nights per week 

Library open for reading on Sunday afternoon or evening 

Librarian allowed 1 free morning or afternoon per week (if 
employed full time) 

Librarian given annual vacation with full pay and no expense 
for substitute 


LIBRARY BOARD 

Members of library board appointed by mayor in accordance 
with state law 

Regular meetings of board, at least quarterly, with quorum in 
attendance 

All funds handled by treasurer of library board 

Peake eae made out by librarian and approved by library 

oar 

Annual report made to mayor, published in newspaper and sent 

to Library Commission 


PUBLICITY 

Weekly article in local paper (more than book list) 

Displays arranged in library, changed at frequent intervals 

Exhibits at county fair and other local meetings 

Book Week observed 

Talks over radio or to local organizations (at least 4 during 
past year) 


SERVICE TO CHILDREN 

Sebatee children’s room or corner arranged and fitted up for 
them 

Juvenile collection at least 25% of total number of books 

All juvenile books selected from standard lists (Children’s 
Catalog), no ‘‘undesirables” on shelves 

Juvenile circulation 30% or more of total circulation 

75% of school children registered as borrowers 

Annual Vacation Reading Club 

Weekly Story Hours 

Instruction in the use of the library given to school children 


EXTENSION SERVICE OF LIBRARY 

Branches and deposit stations (as needed to make library 
books available to all) 

Negro branch 

Library open free to people of county (with financial support 
from county commissioners, county board of education or 
other sources) 

Groups of books placed in rural school 

Books ber magazines distributed to county farm, prison camps, 
jail, etc. 

Hospital service 
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count 1 
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count 1 
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10 Points 


count 2 
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SCORE 


Total 
SCORE 


Total 
SCORE 


Total 
SCORE 


Total 
SCORE 


Total 
SCORE 


Total 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION 5 Points SCORE 
Club or lecture room in library building used regularly by 
organizations count 1 


Local organizations maintaining special collections in library 
U.D.C. history shelf, P.T.A. shelf on parental education, etc. “ 1 
Annual gifts from clubs fee 
Committee from clubs to assist in mending, etc. Yoni di 
Active interest and support from all groups, especially men’s 
clubs, in seeking increased funds from city council 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL SCORE OF LIBRARY 


10. 


SURVEY OF SHEBOYGAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Personnel Study Schedule, No. 1 


I. General Information 
“UST Sats DDO Dt er tees tle stele aen Sachs Graders, (aA oeate inline 
Su Lect or Placematias GatewOLn DILtI eet ss escort setics feted eee eet 
Il. Education 
Years Names of Major Degree or 
School Completed _ Institutions Subject Certificate 
eRe aes PR WT hey Ete el eae! SS iagic purveeee sete d Oo savdties Gecavedekeenne MY lelbi eect crtepivaes 
Ree RT RUIN VCLSICY nO Se Mfc haste ns Spe sho tutus thes oaressasitradenodon 1 Gumuneugasiaebeataek 


Pech eee eee meee teeter eee ee «= — Fee e eee ee eeeereeees FREE EE EHR OE Ersee sees SHEER H eer EH EEE EE EEe BHO DESES HEE EEE EOOODED 


Peete ee OHHH eRe Hee e He HEHE He «  =—«§«»_ FEHR H AHHH HERE EH EEE He « —=§« — HEHEHE DED H EEE EH HOE Ee « «=§- HH HEHEHE REE H EHO HEHEEES = eo ee HEE OEE SEEDED ED EES 


Ill. Professtonal training (Library schools, training classes, summer courses, etc.) 
Institution Dates of attendance No. of months Degree Rec'd. 


Somer eee reece erases seen eee seeds -_— CHF eEE HEHEHE EEE HH EEH TEES EEE EES (= SERS H DESERET OLED TOS EEEE SET HHT ED (= SEHEEEHHSH HSER EE EEDE EHH ES OSED SOD 
Seem Omer e ee Hee Hee eOeH DOH HEEES  _— HEHE SETH OEE E HEE HOEEHEEHHEEEHEHS -_—=«§« - POE HH EE EEO OH EEE eeeedeueEHEes -=§= BHF EEE SEH EEEEserEEsEereEraneseS 


Cee meee meee cree ee Hee ese esse esse  _— HERE EH ESHE SHEE EEE H EEE eEHESEESS —«§«- HHH ERODE OEE EH EEE HED Eee EEESEH HS -=§=§ Hehe eEDEEOEsssEreeeeEEeserreEeeD 


IV. Library experience (List, chronologically, all library positions held) 
A. Positions outside the Sheboygan Public Library 
Position Library Dates Last salary Full or Part-time 


Pee eee eee EHH HHO eee ERE E RE EEE EEA E aes ere Hee EEE HEe COFFE RDSEHEESESHS SHEERS EO EEHE HEE EED SEEDS SHEDHT DEDEDE HE EEET HEHEHE EEE ED 
Peer rere eee eH eee He «= Chee Reema er reese ere reer eses CHRO EHEHESED HE EHEe FEED EEES EEE ESE OTOH ERE Ee (SEH EEEE REESE HEED EEE seers essssses 


B. Positions on the staff of the Sheboygan Public Library 
Grade Position Dates Salary range 


Pee e ramen essere ess Forrest eeeererersseees ee COOTER ESSER ENDS EDO OE ee HHS SOR HES ESEHEH EEE EREE EEE sserEDeoEEeEsnae® 
eee e emer eee eee ee § — eeee renee ese eee e se ees eee Bese reereeeeeneeseedae es BFE HEH HEHE EEHE EEE E HEHE ESSE OHEDESSES ESSE EEE 
Seem ee eee etree ress CHO EH HHS EeeeseeEesee ete SESE H DEED EHS EEE H EEE E He = FEES E EHH EHHEEEEE HEHE EEE ESTEDEEEEHESE SEED 
Seer reer rere sen nss Seer ererenersereseress ed COOH ES EE DH EEE EE DDE Fee BE OEHE eH Sere erEnEseessEssEenesssenereees 


meee wee wher eee es meets seeeee essere eee eHe SHEESH SEE EEEEEEOE DESEO So eE DEES Eo EDL SeEH ESE SDE DEES EE EEH ESET ES EED 


V. Experience outside the library field 
Position Dates 


eee cree eae sa scree esses reese eee at ase sete es HEH OEEOS SESE OEE ESET OOS SESE EHT EOD H HES ESET DEO OSES HEHE EES EET EEE EEE 
Reece reece ee eases eee cere rere eee neta eeeet es euseESEHeEEEHese Hse OESEHEHEHS = COFFEE EEEED EH EES ESE DEDEDE EHS SEESeEEreEEHEE® 
POO CEPR EEL ULE Eee eee errr eee ee eee 


Pomme meee eee ees e cesses sees esses ses e sees eH ET EEE OH OTHE SEEHE DEES EEEHHO EES = FEES ESE TETEEHED OSHS OSES DH ODH DEES OH EH OD 


What was your occupation before your first appointment to the Sheboygan Public 
Library Staff, (Underline) Unemployed, housewife, student, teacher, librarian, clerk, secre- 
PP PMEIEOELIVLIEEAIY SCHOOL UN (OL )iaciciibcutnw otis euch te sc dene hy abide aodes Av ehtivabacesahidde caspmamin staked oxean) «de 
VI. Professional activity 

Membership in professional organizations or associations 

( ) American Library Ass'n. 
( ) Wisconsin Library Ass'n. 
Offices held in professional organizations 
Memberships on A.L.A. Committees since Jan. 1, 1934 


[Continued on following Page] 
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Memberships on State Lib. Ass'n. Committees since Jan. 1, 1934 
Attendance at library meetings (Underline years attended ) 

(1) A.L.A. Conferences: 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938. 
) A.L.A. Midwinter: 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938. 
(3) State Lib. Ass’n. meetings: Le 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936) 1937, 

1938 


List talks made and papers read at professional meetings in 1936, 1937, and 1938. 
List professional journals you read regularly 
List book-reviewing journals you read regularly 
Books on librarianship and related subjects which you have read since January 1, 1935 
Bibliography of your publications (Give title, place, and date for all books, pamphlets, 
periodical articles, book reviews other than in newspapers, etc.) 

VII. Community interests 

List all Sheboygan groups, clubs, societies, etc., of which you are a member: 


“SUL 


SURVEY OF SHEBOYGAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Personnel Study Schedule No. 2 
DUTIES OF STAFF MEMBERS 


Name inches ale pet tay Be ad Dept a SG Meee tee Gradecii 2.0. 


Duties per week 
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12. 
SUGGESTED SCHEDULES FOR A STATE-WIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY SURVEY 


Based on Schedules Used in a 
Survey of Libraries in the Metropolitan Area of Chicago 


(Used by Graduate Library School, University of Chicago) 


Surveys of library facilities and service on a state-wide basis may be organized 
along any or all of three main lines: 


1. Book collections 
2. Services available 
3. Administration 


Furthermore, they may be limited to public libraries, or include school, college 
and university, special, and reference libraries. From the standpoint of a satisfactory 
survey, it is essential that the material collected be of such a nature that the results are 
comparable; that is to say, identical check-lists and questionnaires should be applied 
to all libraries of the same kind, and the questions should be so framed as to permit 
no ambiguity in the answers. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS—Quality. Probably the best indication of the quality of 
a book collection is afforded by the use of standard check-lists. Such lists should be 
extensive enough to enable a fair evaluation. In surveys already made, the A.L.A. 
Catalog Supplement, 1926-31, and Booklist Books for subsequent years have been 
used. For more limited checking, the Fiction Catalog and Selected sections of the 
Standard Catalog may be used or the Buying List of Books for Small Libraries, A.L.A. 
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March, 1935. For the reference collection the Mudge minimum list of 100 is recom- 
mended, although a more extensive checking is possible by using special lists pre- 
pared for the Metropolitan Survey, which the A.L.A. will furnish on request. 

Periodicals currently received are best determined by an actual examination of the 
library’s periodical check-list. Another recommended method is the use of Walter’s 
List of Periodicals for the Small Library as a check-list. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS-Size. The total number of books in the library will 
probably be available without difficulty; where possible, however, the gross number 
should be broken down into fiction, reference books, bound periodicals, documents 
and selected non-fiction classes. But unless this refinement is undertaken with accu- 
racy, it had best be omitted. It is advisable to keep juvenile and adult collection 
figures separate. 

How many volumes have been added to the adult collection in the last five years, 
distributed according to the Dewey classification by tenths, if available? 

Procedure: This information may already have been prepared for the State 
ea If so, ask local librarian for a copy, and transfer the figures to Schedule V, 
attached. 

If this detailed information is not available, record below the total number of 
volumes added in the last five years. Ask the librarian for this information. 

9 


Pan bytes oS od vi 193 Leni ee 


STATISTICS—Registration. 
1. How many persons were registered with the library at the end of each of the 
following years: 


1929 
1930 
1954 
ee ed 
1933 
Procedure: Ask the librarian for a copy of the annual report for the five years. If 
the reports are not available, get what information you can, especially covering 1933, 
and get the other information from the State Librarian’s Report, on file at Survey 
headquarters. This procedure applies to all of the following questions, except where 
otherwise provided. 
Since many libraries’ fiscal year will not coincide with the calendar year, change 
the above years where necessary; for example, June 1, 1928—June 1, 1929, etc. 
2. How many new registrants are included in the total registration for each year? 
(Include the re-registrants with the new.) 
Adult Juvenile Total 
1929 


1930 
1931 
We Bee 
12>) 
3. What are the rules for registration of residents, with regard to guarantor, per- 
sonal information requested, etc.) ? 
(Ask librarian.) 
4. Of the total registration, how many were non-resident? 
Adult Juvenile Total 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Adult Juvenile Total 


[Continued on following Page] 
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5. What are the rules for registration of non-residents, with regard to fees, spe- 
cial privileges, etc.? 

(Ask librarian. ) 

6. What is the registration period? 

(Ask librarian. ) 


STATISTICS—Circulation and Reference. 
7. What is the total annual circulation, for adult and juvenile, fiction and non- 
fiction? 


ADULT JUVENILE 
Fiction Non-Fict. Fiction Non-Fict. 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


8. What are the rules covering circulation (number of books loaned at one 
time, circulation, period, fines)? 

(Ask librarian.) 

9. What are the rules for reserving books? 

(Ask librarian.) 


10. List five titles of fiction and five non-fiction on which there are the largest 
number of reserves. 

(Consult the file of reserve post-cards, or a similar record. List the present num- 
ber of reserves for each title you record.) 


11. Of the titles listed above, how many copies of each does the library have? 
(Consult shelf-list and record above, opposite the title. ) 


12. Does the librarian recognize any definite policy in duplicating titles? 
(Ask librarian. ) 


13. Does the library maintain a rental collection? 

If so, what is its approximate size? 

What proportion fiction?,..30....sdso..4.15.00s4s1c avis asedseatlls cies aa ae 

What proportion non-fiction? si.cs.¢.sss10s1sussdesu.2.04sds see etl 

What is, rental ratets.ie.4. css: ips onseviczstueiiell ste} tiaras errr 

(Ask librarian; also ask for a statement covering method of selecting titles for 
rental collection.) 


14. Are any records maintained covering the reference work of the library; for 
example, extent of use of reference collection, preparation of bibliographies, specific 
reference questions asked, cooperation with local clubs, etc. 

(Ask librarian; specify clearly the type of record kept; if no record is kept, say so.) 


15. Are patrons ever referred to the large Chicago reference libraries?.............. 
If so, specify clearly how frequently this is done and for what type of question. 

16. Are books borrowed from the State Library Extension Division?................. 
If so, record as complete information as is available concerning the number of books 
requested, the number received, the number of fiction, non-fiction, poetry and drama. 
If no information is available, get a statement from the librarian concerning her use 
of the Library Extension Division. 


STATISTICS—Finance. 


17. What is the tax rate for library purposes? 
1929 
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18. What were total tax receipts for library purposes? 


1a id ON oe ce mira MEe? PCE Be ee Sone er ne AE 
19. What were total miscellaneous receipts for library purposes? (Include non- 
resident fees, fines, rental collection, gifts, and other.) 
1 


STAFF 

21. How many persons are employed by the library? 

(Specify the type of position; for example, 1 librarian, 2 general assistants, 1 cata- 
loger, 1 janitor. Specify also the number of part-time employees and number of hours 
per week each part-time employee works. 

21a. How many hours per week does each full-time employee work?.................... 
LIBRARY BOARD 

22. Indicate the following data concerning board members. 

(Ask the librarian for this information. ) 


Approximate Age Sex Education Occupation 
Member 1 
Member 2 
Member 3 
Member 4 
Member 5 
Member 6 
Member 7 
Member 8 
Member 9 
23. List below: 
IT ROT AD TariChesite tee fod a seas Mae Me paeoes sucebeueeeetes 
PN ey MOR SUD DTATICHES eee Meee se seebien see oeaicg gin pees ant ean sence 
INo.| of deposit ‘Stations ........0..0. ces ceceeeee ede etnee ees 


Other agencies (specify ) 
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Name of Library 


Extra-conventional activities performed by library as contributing to adult education. 
1. What agencies for adult education exist within the community? 
Ask librarian. Include forums, night schools, Y.M.C.A. adult classes, women’s 
clubs, labor union classes, foreign language groups, etc. 
2. What does the library do actively to cooperate with such agencies? 
Ask librarian. Include providing hall for meeting, publicity for lectures, making 
available special book collections, librarian as public speaker, etc. If the library does 
nothing in cooperation with other agencies, say so. 
[Continued on following Page] 
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3. What other adult educational activities does the library engage in? 

Check the following list: 
Readers’ Adviser (is especially provided) 
A.L.A. aids (Reading with a purpose, etc. ) 
Prepare special reading lists for individuals 
Prepare special reading lists for clubs 
Radio talks by librarian or member of staff. 
Other activities (specify clearly) 

4. Does the librarian serve at present on any community committee for adult educa- 
TION? Nay tare ene Has the librarian served on such a committee?................ 
Specify whether such a committee exists, its nature, and the librarian’s connection 
with it. 


13. 


PRELIMINARY OUTLINE FOR SURVEY OF THE 
SHEBOYGAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


NOTE: The following agendum is cited not as an ideal outline for a limited survey 
but as an example of the adaptation of many of the measures outlined in various 
chapters of this book, to a particular community. 


I. General Community background 


A. GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 
Procedure: Secure city maps from city engineer on which to locate schools, 
library branches and other agencies. 
Visit sections of city to obtain broad overview of topographic 
features. 


B. RACIAL GROUPS 
Procedure: Analyze 1930 Census data. 


C. OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 
Procedure: Analyze 1930 Census data. 
Secure sample list of residents from Association of Commerce 
Credit Bureau, giving name, residence, occupation and monthly income. 
Consult Association of Commerce for lists and descriptions of 
leading industries. 


D. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
Procedure: Obtain names of leaders and officers from Library, Association 
of Commerce, etc. 
Interview selected leaders. 
Secure lists of members to check with library registration. 


E. EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
Procedure: Obtain list of schools, public, private, etc. 
Secure, where possible, lists of teachers to check with library 
registration file. 
Visit selected schools and interview principal. 
Locate schools on map. 
F. POPULATION TRENDS 
Procedure: Obtain Association of Commerce population figures. 
Consult City Clerk for voters lists by wards, in order to measure 
shifts in population. 
Consult local utilities for data regarding shifts in population— 
check also with newspaper circulation department. 
II. Administration of the library. 


A. LEGAL SET-UP 
Procedure: Meeting with Library Board. 
Consultation of city ordinances, Wisconsin state laws, etc. 


GAPS? 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


SPECIMEN FORMS 


B. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Procedure: Meeting with Board and interviews with Board members. 
Examination of Board minutes. 


C. LIBRARY FINANCE 


Procedure: Examine Library reports to A.L.A. 
Interview City Comptroller for official City figures. 
Interview Board Chairman and Librarian for more detailed analy- 
sis of finances. 


D. TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


Procedure; Examination of working quarters. 
Examination of tools and aids used. 
Explanation of routines by staff members. 
Examination of Card Catalog and shelf list. 


E. PERSONNEL 


Procedure: Distribute Personnel forms I and II in advance. 
Private interview with each staff member. 


Buildings and Grounds 


Procedure: Observation of main library and complete examination of build- 
ing. 
Casual examination of branch buildings. 
Examination of possible sites for future branches. 


Possibilities for extension 


Procedure: Visit various sections of city to gain picture of characteristics. 
Visit hospitals, industrial centers, and other city institutions. 
Obtain information from library reports and census data re- 
garding county, i.e., its population, financial conditions, existing library 
agencies, etc. 


. Library Use 


Procedure: Analyze circulation records. 

Check club lists, lists of professional people, etc. with library 
registration files. 

Since registration files contain only name and address, secure 
sample list of residents from Association of Commerce Credit Bureau 
and check with registration files. 

Check library registrants’ names with library file of borrowers’ 
cards to determine extent of library use. 


The Library’s Collections 


Procedure: Check A.L.A. Catalog, 1932-36 with card catalog. 

Check Wight and Carnovsky’s list of reference books with card 
catalog. 

Check on number and dates of books on furniture and enam- 
eling. 

; Check Jewish literature available in north branch serving a 

Jewish section. 

Check library periodical list with Walter, Periodicals for small 
and medium-sized libraries. 

Note: Selected parts of the A.L.A. Catalog were used, i.e., 500’s, 
600’s and Children’s section. 


[Continued on following Page| 
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VII. The Library’s public relations 
Procedure: Examine library publicity and interview assistant in charge. 
Send letters to random list of residents asking for comments 
on library’s service. 
Interview various individuals, club leaders, school people, city 
officials, labor leaders, etc. for comments on library service. 


14, 
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A survey of a library by one or more experienced library surveyors is an accepted 
method of checking up on the extent and quality of service, of planning a program 
for the future, of setting up immediate or long-time objectives, and informing and 
interesting the community in the library. 

The American Library Association stands ready to recommend experienced sur- 
veyors whom the library board may itself engage, or to undertake an A.L.A. survey, 
if the added weight of the backing of a national body is desired. 

An A.L.A. survey will be made only upon formal request from an official source 
such as the library board or the city council or city manager. The cost must be met 
by the institution to be surveyed or the local government. The President and Secretary 
of the A.L.A. (with the advice of others when needed) will approve and plan for 
the survey, and select or approve the surveyor or surveyors. The agency requesting the 
Survey must give assurance that the findings of the surveyors will be made public 
without deletion of any recommendations or criticism (except for detailed supple- 
mentary staff memoranda) unless it be agreed that the survey is not to be made pub- 
lic. The findings and conclusions are necessarily those of the surveyor or surveyors, 
not of the A.L.A. 

The surveyors usually spend several days or a week in the city, after studying in 
advance the available printed and other material that is sent to them. They visit 
different parts of the library system, hold conferences with various members of the 
staff, with library trustees and with public officials and leading citizens. Often they 
complete the report after their return home. Two, or even three, surveyors are fre- 
quently used, to secure breadth of view or to make use of specialists in various aspects 
of library administration. 

Occasionally the surveyors send out in advance a circular letter to citizens selected 
in such a way as to form a sampling of the city, asking for suggestions for the future 
and also for examples of good service rendered. One surveyor of considerable expe- 
rience feels that he has secured valuable information in this way, and has also aroused 
interest in the survey. 

The cost involved in either an A.L.A. or a more informal survey of this type 
includes an honorarium to the surveyor, or to each of two or three surveyors; travel 
costs to and from the city; living expenses in the city; and clerical help not drawn 
from the library staff. 


More intensive surveys, designed to show the relationship and service of the 
library to the various groups and individuals who constitute the community, involve 
the use of research workers to check the quality of the book collection, the kind and 
variety of people who are actually using the library, the type of reading matter se- 
cured from the library and from other sources, the cost of different services to differ- 
ent groups, etc. For this type of survey an individual plan and budget would have 
to be worked out, adapted to the size and kind of library and the specific purposes for 
which the survey is intended. Examples of such studies are: “County Library Service 
in the South: A Study of the Rosenwald County Library Demonstration,” by L. R. 
Wilson and E. A. Wight (University of Chicago Press, 1935), made by the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, and “Library Service in a Suburban 
Area: A Survey and a Program for Westchester County, New York,” by the American 
Library Association. 

American Library Association 
June 1938 
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